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The Magpies of Culebra Creek 
By EDWARD R. WARREN 
With photographs by the outhor 
HAVE seen many Magpies during my more 
than thirty years residence in Colorado, 
but nowhere have I seen so many within a 
limited space as I saw this last summer (1912) 
along about three miles of Culebra Creek, near 
San Acacio, Costilla County, Colorado. There 
may have been as many above the portion I 
explored, and very likely were, as the conditions 
were equally favorable, but below, the trees 
were practically absent, and therefore the 
birds. The conditions which were so favorable 
to the abundance of these birds were plenty 
of willow and cottonwood trees for nesting- 
sites; while there was an entire absence of them 
on the surrounding country, a level prairie, 
part of the San Luis Valley. Another thing 
which I think may have contributed to this 
plenty is the fact that the region is an old 
Mexican grant, and the land has all been under 
private ownership, and not public land open 
to settlement ; hence there have been but few people about to molest the 
birds, and they have bred and multiplied in peace. 

However that may be, they were there in hundreds, if not in thousands. 
As one walked among the trees, he could see the bulky nests on every hand, 
sometimes as many as five in a single tree. Of course, not all had been occupied 
this season, many were old and abandoned; but, if only a third had been in 
use, that means that many young were hatched; and there certainly were, for 
every little way a family would be seen near a-nest. I happened to be there 
just when the youngsters were beginning to come out of the nests and climbing 
about in the home trees, hardly able to use their wings, and, if the Editor will 
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refrain from using his blue pencil on a bull, not very handy with their feet 
as yet, for they often found difficulty in getting foothold on the branches. 
This was the last week in June. According to observations I once had the 
opportunity of making, they come out at between three and four weeks of age. 
When about five weeks old the bird can fly a little, but is still very awkward 
in alighting and attaining a footing. 

The families I saw varied in number from three to six, but Silloway has 
recorded thirteen eggs in a nest. When the young Magpies first appear to the 
outer world, their tails are very short, but grow rapidly, though they probably 
do not attain full length until early fall. The adult Magpie is a decidedly 
cautious bird, not exactly shy, for he is 
pretty much in evidence wherever he 
lives, but has pronounced scruples 
against allowing human beings to 
approach too close, especially if they 
have guns, and is rather suspicious of 
a camera. Even the youngsters are very 
restless, and keep on the move among 
the branches when one is near, so that 
it is difficult to secure good pictures, 
even with a reflecting camera. The 
subject gets out of focus before one can 
operate the shutter, and the bird itself 
is difficult to focus on when in a hurry, 
the plain black-and-white coloration 
affording no sharp marks to use for 
focusing points. 

The young keep up a continual 
squawking when about the trees; there is 
no other word for it, it is just plain 
squawk. Whether they are talking with one another, or calling for food, I 
cannot say; but, as they are sociable birds and will really learn to talk a 
little, we will give them the benefit of the doubt, and say they are conversing. 
When a person is close, the noise is louder, and the parents often join in, 
but take good care to keep at a safe distance. It becomes decidedly 
tiresome at times. 

The amount of fear shown varied, as usual in young birds, with their age; 
and the older ones could hardly be approached at all closely, but kept moving 
around restlessly in the trees, and even flying to others. 

A Magpie’s nest is an exceedingly noticeable structure, and there is no 
attempt at concealment about it, for one can hardly avoid seeing it, though 
occasionally one is found in a thickly branched willow which is difficult to 
see; but this is due rather to the accident of location than to any intent on 
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the part of the birds. The edifice begins with a foundation of twigs, in the 
upper part of which is a cavity from six to ten inches deep, with a mud base 
and outer wall, something like a Robin’s nest, and usually lined with fine roots. 
Over this is a roof of twigs, with the entrance hole in one side just above the 
top of the cavity. This roof varies much in different nests; sometimes it is a 
good thick affair, and again it does not amount to much, almost wanting. 
As the same nest may be occupied for several successive years, it is possible 
the owners may add something to it annually. Often they are very bulky, 
four feet or more in height and three in diameter. 

As for situation, Magpies will build in almost any sort of tree which is at 
hand; but the great majority of the nests I have seen were in cottonwoods 
or willows, and I do 
not think they care for 
evergreen trees, for in 
localities where such 
were at hand, along 
with the other sorts, 
they were seldom used. 
The height from the 
ground varies. The 
entrance to one nest 
which I photographed 
was not more than 
three feet above 
ground, but this was 
exceptional; usually 
they vary from ten to 
fifty feet above ground. 
As for the location in 
the tree, that is also 
variable. On Culebra 
Creek almost every 
conceivable variation 
was found, and I tried 
for a series of pictures of the most characteristic, some of which show 
that the nest may be in the crotch where the trunk makes its 
first division, or out on a branch; often it is built at the side of the 
trunk, where a short bushy branch affords a foundation for starting the 
structure. In willows, which here are clumps of small stems growing closely 
together, and not trees with a single large trunk, the nests are placed among 
the thick branches, and while they sway in every breeze they will stand 
for years. 

As might be expected from the size and manner of construction, Magpie 
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nests are often used by other birds. The following birds have been found using 
them for their own nests, but usually, if not always, nesting on the top, having 
either torn off the roof, or else it has been broken down by age or the weight 
of winter snows: Great Horned Owl, Long-eared Owl, Screech Owl, Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Bronzed Grackle, Mourning Dove, English 
Sparrow, and I once found one which I thought had been used by a Red-tailed 
Hawk, but could not be sure, because the nest was not in use at the time I 
found it. There was circumstantial evidence that the nest had been used by 
either Hawks or Owls, and the Redtails were about. Rockwell says that 
Sparrow Hawks prefer a nest that is roofed over. The most peculiar “bird” 
I have heard of as occupying a Magpie’s nest was mentioned to me by Mr. C. E. 
Aiken. He told me that a man hunting near Colorado Springs was passing an 
old nest, looked up and saw a pair of ears and a nose, shot at them, and out 
tumbled a Gray Fox! 

Like all the Crow and Jay tribe, Magpies are omnivorous, and also more 
or less mischievous. They will rob other birds’ nests of eggs and young, steal 
eggs from the poultry-yard, and are said to have a bad habit of picking at 
raw sores on horses and cattle, on the range or in a pasture. They feed on car- 
rion when it is to be had, and thus do good as scavengers, and no doubt eat 
many harmful insects. 


Our Winter Guests 


By ELIZA F. MILLER, Bethel, Vermont 


the winter of 1911-12 we have failed to attract others than Chickadees 

and White-breasted Nuthatches as regular boarders. We have a shelf 
arranged against the kitchen window that opens upon a covered piazza, so 
that it is always protected from storms, and here our birds feed without 
fear of us. 

In 1906, we learned that Chickadees could be tamed to eat from our hands, 
and, every year since then, we have had from two to six or seven that would 
do this; and some of them easily learn little tricks that are amusing and 
show much intelligence. I once held a piece of butternut meat (their favorite 
food) in my teeth, and invited one to come. Chickadee saw and heard and 
came, but could see no place to stand. He went to the top of my head to 
consider, but could not think it out, and soon left. I held my finger hori- 
zontally before my mouth, and he came at once, alighted on it and took the 
nut from my teeth. After that, they learned to take food from my lips while 
hovering, or sometimes they grasped my chin with their scratchy little 
nails. 

They believe in “suggestions,” these birds.‘ I have sometimes let down 


NOR several years it has been our habit to feed the winter birds, but until 
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the window at the top and held food in my hand above it, and they readily 
came and took it. They soon learned to flutter near the top of that window, 
and were usually promptly rewarded for their brightness. In the spring, when 
the migrants take our attention, the Chickadees plainly show a “me too” 
disposition. One day I was looking at a Junco, and one of the Chickadees, 
disliking to be ignored, flew across in front of me several times; but 
I was intent on the Junco, and took no notice. Then he hovered near 
me, and finally alighted on my arm. As that did no good, he fluttered 
close to my face, coaxing for nuts from my lips. I had not asked that 
trick of him for weeks, but he had not forgotten, and he meant to gain 
my attention if possible. He succeeded. These little fellows are so enter- 
taining and full of friendly ways that we should find the winters lonesome 
without them. 

Just once, during the severe winter of 1907-8, a tiny Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch came to my hand. He was very hungry, and, when he found the abun- 
dance of suet-crumbs on the shelf, he took them away and hid them as fast as 
he could. He was perfectly fearless, and would keep on working when I was 
close to the shelf. After he had carried away all of the suet, I held out some 
in my hand, and he came, after fluttering like a moth before it, alighted on 
my hand and took the suet. He very evidently did not regard me as a personal 
friend, as do the Chickadees, but simply as an uncommon animal that had 
food for him. 3 

Last winter we had bunches of millet stalks tied to trees and bushes near 
the house, hoping to attract Redpolls. In February, large flocks of Snow 
Buntings and Redpolls were at times in the lot next to ours, eating weed-seeds, 
and, on February 27, one Redpoll found our millet. Apparently he told his 
friends, as the number increased daily until forty was no unusual number. 
They easily learned to find millet seed that we scattered under various covered 
places, or upon the snow. They learned too easily, for they came to the 
Chickadees’ window-shelf in a mob and forced our little friends away, squab- 
bling shamefully among themselves over the suet, crumbs, and nuts. We 
were obliged repeatedly to drive them away, lest we lose our Chickadees. 
Fortunately they did not know how to eat sunflower seeds, or the Chickadees 
would have lost all of their food. When the ground was snow-covered, we 
had to keep plenty of millet seed out in the yard for them, or they would have 
monopolized the shelf. These Redpolls are beautiful little creatures, but they 
fully illustrate the “survival of the fittest” idea in their conduct. However, 
every time the hillsides became bare, they would be away for the most of the 
day, and that gave our little favorites a time of peace. 

For several days, a male Purple Finch ate at the table with the Redpolls. 
One Red-breasted Nuthatch frequented our piazza many days in March, 
and two White-breasted Nuthatches were here daily after the middle of Jan- 
uary. Three Downy Woodpeckers and a Brown Creeper were often in our trees 
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where we tied suet, and twice our sumac tree furnished lunch for the splendid 
Pine Grosbeaks. A dozen Chickadees were with us after the middle of January, 
and we never before had so many that were willing to come to our hands, and 
often just for friendship, when we held no food. 

Our neighbors saw them do this, and even received the little fellows on 
their own hands, when calling upon us. The custom of keeping bird-tables 
has spread through the village, and several families have Chickadees that are 
friendly, besides the other birds that are glad of a sure supply of food. Red- 
polls follow the Chickadees to the new stations, and one mill-owner, 
after mixing various seeds for them, has decided that Hungarian millet 
pleases them most. 

On March 12, as I stood on the piazza, a tiny Pine Siskin came to the step 
below, perfectly fearless, and unconscious of me, and stayed many minutes 
while I examined it, finding the olive-green on the long wing-feathers very 
pretty. Later, two more came, one having large, bright marks of clear sulphur 
on wings and tail. These three were very loving among themselves, and friendly 
with the Redpolls. All were fearless of us. The sulphur-trimmed bird stayed 
only one day, but one or both of the others were here nine days. They soon 
found the window-shelf, and, like all of the other birds, preferred butternuts 
above all else. They were very quiet, and were not afflicted with “nerves,” 
as are the Redpolls. 

One day I found that I could touch one of these Siskins, so I placed my 
fingers, holding a cracked nut, over the nut she was eating, and she very 
willingly ate from the one that I held. Another nut was in my other hand, 
and the Chickadees took turns in eating that, or clinging to my arm, while 
one ran across my shoulders, all being anxious for my attention because I was 
busy with a new pet. 

The Siskin ate from my hand on the shelf several times that day, and the 
next day, seeing a Chickadee fly to my hand, she followed, and he hastily 
gave up his place to her. Twice she did that, and afterward did not hesitate 
to come alone. The other Siskin tamed as readily, so that by the third day 
we could at any time hold out both hands with nuts, and a Siskin would come 
to each hand, and remain to eat indefinitely. We much regret that we 
neglected to get photographs of these perfect sitters. They were much less 
active than Chickadees. 

I wonder why it is that most birds, if fed, become irritable toward one 
another. These Siskins, though loving at first, fought fiercely later, and were 
so savage with Chickadees that they dared not come to our hands if the Siskins 
were near. They even drove off the White-breasted Nuthatches, so much 
larger than themselves. The Redpolls, too, seemed happy together before we 
fed them. Late in March, when Song Sparrows and Juncos came, they ate 
peacefully with the Redpolls, until one day we found that one Song Sparrow 
had “cornered” the millet, and had driven away all Redpolls, Juncos, and 
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Sparrows, and this he persistently did, though the Redpolls returned many 
times. 

In the last weeks in March, the Redpolls sang a low, continuous warble, 
interspersed with a short note that at a distance sounded like “buzz,” but 
when near it was a liquid rattle, shorter and less vigorous than the whizz of 
the Siskin. 


. 


BODIES OF WILD DUCKS IN AN OIL LAKE 


Near Tampico, Mexico, there are many huge oil wells throughout a big stretch of 
country. The uncontrolled portion of the oil is caught in big reservoirs. The oil is 
black and tar-like. Thousands of Wild Ducks land in the oil, thinking it water, and 
are soon reduced to a pitiful ball of asphalt. The bodies line the shores of every reser- 
voir. This picture, taken in January, 1912, at Oil Wells, on the Panuco River, is an 
average example of this phenomenon. 

—Tuos. M. Garey, 316 North Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Rustic Food-House 


By FREDERIC H. KENNARD 


N Brrp-Lore for January-February, 1912, in 
an article entitled “My Experience with Von 
Berlepsch Nest Boxes,” there were shown 

photographs, on pages 3 and 8, of an adaptation of 
the German food-houses, designed by Baron Von 
Berlepsch, that has proved successful on my place, 
and which was later adopted by Ernest Harold 
Baynes, and used very successfully by him and the 
Meriden Bird Club, in and about Meriden, New 
Hampshire. The many inquiries with regard to 
these food-houses that have been received from bird- 
loving friends lead me to infer that there may be 
some of the readers of Brrp-LorE who would like 
to build them, and for their benefit I submit the 
following description and sketch. 

The food-houses should be set up in some suit- 
able place, preferably in or near shrubbery, which, 
while offering protection to the birds, will not 
hinder close observation of their doings while they 
are visiting the food-trays. 

The house should be supported, preferably by a fairly stout red cedar post, 
with the bark left on that part above the ground, and the branches cut about 
six inches long, so as to serve as perches for prospective visitors. The post 
should be 5% to 6 feet above the ground, and set at least 3 feet in the ground, 
and that portion below the surface should be stripped of bark, and given a 
thick coating of coal-tar for its proper preservation. If the house be in a posi- 
tion exposed to the winds, the post may be set in concrete. 

The house itself consists of a square hip-roof, 2 feet 10 inches over all, and 
supporting beneath it four glazed sashes, 2 feet long by 1014 inches high, and 
securely joined at the corners. It is attached to the supporting post by 
means of a wooden block 2 inches thick, fastened beneath the apex of the 
roof, with a hole in its center into which the top of the post is driven and 
nailed. 

The roof should be made of three-fourths inch matched sheathing, prefer- 
ably of cypress, running up and down, with battens over the four hips, the 
better to keep out the weather. The sashes may be made at home, though 
I have personally found it better to procure them from some near-by sash 
manufacturer. 

There should be two food-trays fastened about the supporting post. The 
upper, 12 inches in diameter, should be on a level with the bottom of the 
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sash, easy of access to the hungry birds, and easy of observation to inquisitive 
humans; while the other, about 8 inches in diameter, should be about 8 or 
ro inches lower, and useful as a preliminary lure to the shyer visitors. 

On my own place, which has a great many evergreen trees, I have painted 
the roof and sash of the food-house a dark green, to match the green of the 
surrounding pines. Mr. Baynes has used other colors; but I doubt if it makes 
very much difference to the birds what the color is, provided it is inconspicuous. 
The question of color may be eliminated, and a very pleasing effect achieved, 
by making the food-house entirely rustic; shelter as well as post, covering 
the roof with bark, and making the battens and sashes of strips of white 
cedar or spruce with the bark on. 


Gull Pensioners 


By E. L. MOSELEY 
With photographs by E. Niebergall 


URING March, 1912, several hundred Herring Gulls could be seen 
D at one time resting upon the ice of Sandusky Bay. Some always 
remain in this vicinity through the winter. When the ice becomes 
thick enough for men to fish through it, the Gulls are given the small fish and 
the water-dogs (salamanders). Some of the fishermen bring back to the ice 


HERRING GULLS ON THE BEACH AT SANDUSKY BAY, OHIO 


with them the heads of fish they have dressed at home and other scraps for 
the Gulls. But the last week of February, this year, Mr. Louis Beverick, 
foreman of the Booth Fish Company, began thawing fish from their freezers 
and feeding them to the Gulls. The first day, only twenty or twenty-five 
birds came to the dock, but each day the number increased, so that by the 


THE GATHERING OF THE GULLS 


HURRYING TO THE FEAST 
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middle of March a thousand or more Gulls were being fed, The Post Fish 
Company and Lea Bros. also fed the Gulls. 

Later, the Humane Society enlisted the sympathies of the children, and 
on March 29 baskets of food brought to the different school buildings were 
taken to the Gulls. However, they had been so well supplied with fish that 
they would not eat dry bread, as a hungry Gull will. After the bread on the 


AT BREAKFAST TIME 


ice became wet, they took it, but rejected corn, oats, and peanuts. About 
April 2 the ice broke up. 

It was commonly believed that the severe winter prevented the birds from 
finding open water, and that they would have starved if food had not been 
given them. Perhaps the number of Gulls on Lake Erie was increased by 
the closing of lakes farther north. The western portion of Lake Erie was 
frozen, so that teams and automobiles crossed from Canada to Ohio, some- 
thing which is possible only in unusually severe winters. The first half of 
the winter there was open water much of the time within a few miles of 
Sandusky, but by March 12 the various weather-bureau stations reported 
that ice covered the lake beyond the range of vision, and the Gulls were 
therefore deprived of this usual source of food. 

When Mr. Beverick began feeding the Gulls, they were shy, but in time 
became so tame as to take fish from the basket he held in his hand. The flap- 
ping of hundreds of white wings was a pretty sight, and many people were 
attracted to the docks. One photographer, Mr. Niebergall, took one hundred 
and twenty five different views of the birds. 

Mr. Beverick saw a Gull swallow three herrings, which together probably 
weighed about two and one-half pounds. It tried unsuccessfully to swallow a 
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fourth one. After becoming so gorged, it was unable to fly far. Its weight was 
perhaps doubled by the meal. 

From one fish-house some salted fish were thrown out, but were not relished 
by the Gulls that took them. They did not swallow them until they were 
approached by other Gulls. Fresh fish, however, were devoured even more 
greedily than those which had been frozen and thawed. After swallowing a 
frozen fish weighing about a pound, a Gull would remain in a humped position 
until the fish was thawed enough so it could be bent. 

About March 20, a white Gull much larger than the others, probably the 
Burgomaster, remained with the Herring Gulls about three days, taking more 
than its share of the fish, 


A STUDY IN BIRD FLIGHT 
Copyright by E. Niebergall 


Tame Wild Turkeys 


By WILLIAM T. DAVIS 
With photographs by the author 


OWN on the Florida coast, among the Ten Thousand Islands, in the 

Gulf of Mexico, there is a small hamlet known as Everglade. A 

narrow river ebbs and flows with the tide before the few houses on 

its banks, and the place has the appearance of being on the mainland. As a 

matter of fact, however, it is on an island; for the “river” has a back entrance, 

so to speak, and there is another lead out to the Gulf. Our mission to Ever- 

glade, in April, 1912, was the collecting of insects, and so daily we rambled 
about the garden or in the near-by salt meadows. 

Also, strolling about this open area and among the orange trees were three 

tame Wild Turkeys—two gobblers and a hen. They, too, were entomologists, 

and interested in grasshoppers: With the hen we had little to do, for she 


WILD TURKEY IN AN ORANGE GROVE 


generally kept at a respectable distance; but the young gobblers had no thought 
of running away, and all that was necessary was to wave the insect net at 
them, or make some demonstration by way of a challenge, when with a few 
short chucks the Turkeys closed in, and the net handle was then useful as a 
weapon of defence. It was one of our amusements to get the Turkeys much 
excited, and then run along a path at top speed, with the long-legged gobblers 
very mad and in hot pursuit. Then we would pop into one of the out-build- 
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ings, slam the door, and listen to the comments of the ireful Turkeys outside. 
After a while they would depart, or we would come out and charge them with 
the insect net. They, however, would go only just far enough away to be safe. 

It gave us a new conception of the usually timid Wild Turkeys, to see them 
thus about the place, and more than tame. It was Turkey Gobblers, and 
not “gobble-uns,’”’ that would catch us if we didn’t watch out. 


DEFIANT GOBBLERS 


Mr. George W. Storter had had the birds some time upon our arrival, and 
he considered that the reason the Turkeys were content to stay about his place 
was that the most suitable ground for them was near the house, the mangrove 
swamps not containing the grasshoppers, etc., of which they were in quest. 
At night they would roost on the roof of some of the buildings, often on the 
shingled top of one of the cement cisterns, where they were not welcome, and 
it was one of the duties of Kirby Storter to dislodge them and make them roost 
elsewhere. The first illustration shows Kirby gibing the Turkeys, and about 
to run away with the gobblers in pursuit. 

Mr. Storter suggested to us that we visit an inland orange grove situated 
on a hummock lying on the border of the Big Cypress Swamp. So, one day, 
we went in a power-boat, two miles up Allen’s River, and then walked ten or 
twelve miles, first through salt meadow and then across most beautiful prairie 
country, where there were a multitude of flowers and many insects. Our chief 
regret was that we could not linger long by the way. In due time we reached 
the grove, and were surprised to learn that the Wild Turkeys were protected 
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there, and that we might expect to meet with them in our walks afield. We 
had not long to wait, for the very next day we saw several Turkeys walking 
in the grove, and they were in no particular hurry to get out of our way. They 
would run, it is true, upon our approach, and were not more than tame, as 
were the Turkeys at Everglade; but, nevertheless, through the wise policy of 
the managers of the grove, they were not very much afraid of man. 2 

Our food was cooked on an open log fire under a shed, and we dined in a 
little building near the cook-house. One morning, one of the tamest of the 
gobblers came near this house to get the crumbs that had been thrown out, 
and I was able to get two snapshots with the camera from the open door. 

One hears a great deal, and it is true, about bird life having a hard time 
of it in the South, where almost everything is shot at, often for the mere 
sport of shooting a living thing. It is encouraging, therefore, to find a place 
where the Florida Turkeys are protected, and where these ornamental birds 
add so much to the interest and beauty of an orange grove. 


Bird-Lore’s Thirteenth Christmas Bird Census 


Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit. Without wish- 
ing to appear ungrateful to those contributors who have assisted in 
making the census so remarkably successful, lack of space compels us to ask 
each census-taker to send only ome census. Much as we should like to print 
all the records sent, we find it impossible to use two from the same person. 
Reference to the February, 1901-1912 numbers of Brrp-Lore will acquaint 
one with the nature of the report of the day’s hunt which we desire; but to 
those to whom none of these issues is available, we may explain that such 
reports should be headed by a brief statement of the character of the weather, 
whether clear, cloudy, rainy, etc.; whether the ground is bare or snow-covered, 
the direction and force of the wind, the temperature at the time of starting, 
the hour of starting and of returning. Then should be given, in the order 
of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ a list of the species seen, with exactly, or approx- 
imately, the number of individuals of each species recorded. A record should 
read, therefore, somewhat as follows: 


LD repaqet annual bird census will be taken as usual on Christmas 


Yonkers, N. Y. 8 a.m. to 12 M. Clear, ground baré; wind west, light; temp., 38°. 
Herring Gull, 75. Total, — species, — individuals —James Gates. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) not later than December 28. 
It will save the editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order 
of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 


NINETEENTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louis Acassiz Furertes 
(See Frontispiece) 


PINE GROSBEAK 


The northern parts of both hemispheres are inhabited by the Pine Grosbeak. 
The American birds have been subdivided into five forms, four of which inhabit 
respectively the Rocky Mountains, the California Mountains, the mountains 
from Alaska to Washington, and the coast district of Alaska. The other 
form nests locally in much of Canada east of the Rocky Mountains, south to 
Maine and the higher mountains of New Hampshire. This form, Pinicola 
enucleator leucura, is the only one that performs long migrations, and the data 
in the following tables refer exclusively to individuals of this sub-species. 
During the winter season the Pine Grosbeak irregularly invades the northern 
United States, and has been recorded as far south as Iowa, Kentucky, and the 
District of Columbia. 

FALL MIGRATION 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Flagstaff, Alberta | November 6 | October 26, 1908 
Aweme, Manitoba 13 October 28 October 12, 1902 
Lincoln, Neb November 7, 1910 
Lanesboro, Minn November 12, 1906 
North Freedom, Wis......... | November 7 November 5, 1904 
| December 3 December 1, 1903 
Lake Forest, IIl.. selon November 17, 1906 
Southern Michigan. SE ET oe | November 11 | November 4, 1906 
Ottawa, Ontario............ November 1, 1883 
Montreal, PES ong rome November 11 | October 31, 
Southern Maine | November 4 | October 26, 1895 
a TR ees, | October 9, 1901 
ME ee ore bn ci aatackseviaad November 18 | November 6, 1905 
Massachusetts............ November 21 | October 22, 1910 
NA ee October 30, 1903 
Northern New York.................| December 2 November 28, 1980 
Englewood, N. J October 25, 1903 
NE Gs 5 8 5ncg sso nc 05.000 at een November 29, 1906 


Average date of Earliest date of 
fall arrival fall arrival 


SPRING MIGRATION 


PLACE | aioe Average date of | i date of the 
| 
| 
| 


senaed the last one seen last one seen 


Washington, D. C 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near) January 20 
Wyoming County, Pa 


nearer 23, 1888 
January 28, 1884 
April 8, 1896 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


. Number, Average date of Latest date of th 
PLACE pb ane the lect one ones last “a - : 
Northern New Jersey................ 4 March 14 April 21, 1905 
Northern New York................. 6 March 13 May 5, 1904 
ne 6 van at cent emod 5 March 28 April 7, 1907 
SS iP April 3, 1897 
Massachusetts....... FRE a BO 10 March 21 April 25, 1903 
Weekissc ccs. ; aa 4 March 31 April 18, 1888 
Durham, N. H...... vee April 22, 1900 
Southern Maine..... 4 April 11 May 12, 1909 
Hickman, Ky....... ; meee March 109, 1888 
Lake Forest, Iil.... ibaa pane icc a March 14, 1896 
Southern Michigan... OR aA: 4 March 29 April 4, 1883 
Ottawa, Ontario........ PO, 5 March 23 April 21, 1883 
Southern Ontario................ 4 March 18 April 23, 1911 
OS. Sa eeee na April 19, 1907 
Southern Manitoba..........:..... 4 March 30 | April ro, 1884 
| | 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
SEVENTEENTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator). In nestling plumage the Pine 
Grosbeak, of both sexes, resembles the adult female, but is less strongly tinged 
with yellowish. At the postjuvenal molt, the wing-coverts and feathers of the 
body are shed, only the wing and tail-feathers being retained, and the bird 
passes into first winter plumage. The female is now indistinguishable from 
adults of the same sex, but the young male assumes a distinctive dress, well 
shown by figure 3 of the frontispiece. This, it will be observed, resembles that 
of the female, but the head and rump have a reddish tone, suggesting an 
approach to the plumage of the adult male. 

There appears to be no spring molt, and the nuptial, or breeding, plumage 
is acquired by wear which, as Dwight has shown, has the effect of brightening 
the general color of feathers through the loss of the barbules on the terminal 
barbs. 

At the postnuptial molt, the young male acquires the reddish or pink 
plumage of the adult; but the presence of an occasional yellowish feather among 
the upper tail-coverts gives evidence of comparative youth, and it is probable 
that very highly colored males are at least several years old. 

The western races of this bird are the Rocky Mountain Pine Grosbeak 
(Pinicola enucleator montana), the California Pine Grosbeak (P. e. californica), 
the Alaska Pine Grosbeak (P. e. alascensis), and the Kadiak Pine Grosbeak 
(P. e. flammula). 


Relative Number of Birds in 1912 


When the birds return in the spring 
after an exceptionally cold winter, such 
as the last one, our first concern is to see 
if their numbers have been greatly deci- 
mated by the severity of the winter. No 
attempt will be made here to consider 
others than the thirty-seven species that 
nest within sight and sound of my door- 
step, and to a study of whose home life 
the summer months are devoted. 

The species that returned with full 
ranks, as nearly as could be estimated, 
were the Killdeer, Mourning Dove, Screech 
Owl, Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern 
Flicker, Chimney Swift, Kingbird, Phebe, 
Cowbird, Red-winged Blackbird, Meadow- 
lark, Western Meadowlark, Baltimore 
Oriole, Vesper, Song, and Chipping Spar- 
rows, Warbling Vireo, White-rumped 
Shrike, Maryland Yellowthroat and Cat- 
bird. The Ruby-throated Hummingbirds, 
which are summer boarders, but not 
breeders in the door-yard, were as numer- 
ous as usual. The Chimney Swifts, with- 
out being more plentiful than in the previ- 
ous spring, have more than held their own 
of late years, due evidently to the absence 
in nesting-time for three seasons of those 
heavy, beating rains that dislodge the 
nests. 

Sparrow Hawks for the first time 
nested on our place, and the species is 
now increased by four young ones, at the 
cost of the lives of numberless small 
birds. Bronzed Grackles, the Ishmaelites 
among birds, have increased alarmingly 
of late. Not a nest of theirs was to be 
found in the neighborhood ten years ago, 
whereas this year every evergreen tree 
seemed to harbor a paiy of them. Brown 
Thrashers have appeared more numerous 
than usual. From two nests on this place 
four and five young ones respectively 
went forth in June; and the second nests 
of these pairs now (July 12) hold three 
eggs each. House Wrens have gained in 
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numbers in recent years, until they sug- 
gest the possibility of too many of them 
soon. Beyond doubt, they often are 
villainous little rascals in their relations 
with other birds. A pair of Chickadees 
that fed here all winter seemed anxious 
to nest here. Two more boxes were added 
to the six already in place, but the Chick- 
adees were not able to find lodgment in 
any of them. Four singing Wrens at 
present monopolize the nesting-places. 
The nests now in progress, taken with two 
others in the nearest yards, bid fair to 
maintain the supply of House Wrens. 
Apparently two-thirds of our bird 
species are as plentiful as usual, or are 
increasing in numbers. Of the others, 
the dryness of the sloughs this year 
excludes the Sora and the Short-billed 
Marsh Wren. The Bob-whites, nearly 
exterminated by the drifting snowstorms 
of two and three years ago, are on the 
increase once more, and in two or three 
places near-by the cheerful whistle of the 
cocks may be heard. The numbers of 
the Prairie Horned Larks have steadily 
decreased in recent years; no cause can 
be assigned for this loss except the usual 
accidents to which the species is subject. 
Quite otherwise seems to be the case of 
the Blue Jay, which has decreased so 
greatly that its scarcity at present has 
been remarked by people but slightly 
interested in birds. From circumstances 
known to me, I venture the opinion that 
some contagious disease carried them off. 
The only pair nesting in this neighborhood 
this year did not winter here. That the 
Bobolinks are no more than one-fourth so 
numerous as they were last year is the 
estimate. The absence of their voices 
from the bird chorus is a distinctly appre- 
ciable and grievous loss. Almost equally 
great has been the difference in the num- 
bers of the Dickcissels last year and this. 
Although not a very common species in 
most years, their abundance in 1911 may 
be judged by the fact that after they 
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were located for nesting the singing of 
seven males could be heard from our 
dooryard. This year Dickcissels can be 
rated no more than tolerably common. 
Their spring arrival is later than that of 
any other of our breeding birds, and their 
nesting is no more than well begun when 
the work of destructive mowers is com- 
menced in their haunts. The number of 
nests destroyed last year was large. The 
Grasshopper Sparrow, usually found in 
small numbers every summer, has not 
been observed this year, excepting one 
individual in migration time. The Gold- 
finch, a common bird usually, is scarce 
this year; so, too, are the Cliff and the 
Barn Swallow. 

That the extreme cold of the past winter 
had some share in the reduction of some 
of the species is but a natural conclusion. 
The Goldfinch and the Robin both win- 
tered in unprecedented numbers far north 
of their usual winter range in this region, 
which lies in the northward extension of 
the Austral Zone on both sides of the 
Mississippi River, as marked on the map 
prepared by the Biological Survey. Here, 
within the first six weeks of the year, there 
were twenty-six mornings of zero weather, 
or from zero to 30 and 36 degrees below 
that mark; yet, despite this cold, Robins 
survived, a flock of about thirty being 
seen in the latter days of February. The 
Robins as summer residents are not so 
numerous as usual, although the decrease 
in the numbers is not so noticeable as it 
is in other species. The Bluebird seems to 
have fared worse. In answer to investi- 
gations made in March, Mr. Merton Fox, 
who for eight years has been mail-car- 
rier on Route No. 2 out of McGregor, 
Iowa, gave as his opinion that he was see- 
ing more Bluebirds than usual. My obser- 
vations have been of but four individuals; 
two were migrants, and two were summer 
residents several miles apart.—ALTHEA 
R. SHERMAN, National, Iowa. 


Value of Winter Birds 


Although I have been interested in 
birds for some time, I never fed them before 
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last winter, as our house is quite near the 
business section of the town, and I did 
not think that many birds would come to 
feed. Last winter, however, I put out 
sunflower seeds and suet, and one pair 
each of Carolina Chickadees, Tufted Tit- 
mice, Cardinals, and Downy Woodpeckers 
came daily. Another pair of Chickadees 
and a Carolina Wren also paid me an 
occasional visit. 

I considered myself well repaid for my 
trouble by the excellent opportunities 
given for study and observation at close 
range, but I soon found that I was also to 
receive other compensation. 

A plum and an apple tree stood close 
to where I had placed my counter, and I 
frequently saw the birds in these, appar- 
ently searching for food. The Downy 
Woodpecker was especially active, and 
was seen repeatedly climbing up and down 
the plum tree. We have usually had fair 
crops from the apple, but there have not 
been many plums for several years. I 
wondered at the time what effect the birds 
would have on the fruit. 

The trees blossomed about the same as 
usual, but we soon noticed that the fruit 
did not fall so much as in former years. 
During spring and summer other birds 
came to feed in the trees, particularly the 
Yellow Warbler. 

As a result of the good work of the 
birds, we had better crops on both trees 
than we have had for several years, even 
better than last year when the trees were 
sprayed. 

This incident has convinced me that 
the winter-feeding of birds is worth while, 
even when viewed merely from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, without any consider- 
ation of the pleasure derived from watch- 
ing the birds, or of the fact that this 
feeding is frequently the only thing that 
saves many birds from starvation during 
winter—GeEorGE, W. TAVENNER, JR., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


A Field Mark for the Least Sandpiper 


Mr. John T. Nichols’ remarks in the 
July-August number of Brrp-Lore on 


the difficulty of distinguishing the Least 
and the Semipalmated Sandpipers in the 
field remind me that I have long since 
been intending to publish a note on this 
subject. To me the bills furnish the 
easiest method of distinguishing these 
two species in the field, for that of the 
Least Sandpiper is slightly decurved, 
while that of the Semipalmated is straight. 
I have never seen this distinction men- 
tioned in the books, and it seems to have 
escaped the attention of some excellent 
observers—as of the artist who drew these 
two birds for a recent leaflet of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties; but it held true in a considerable 
series of specimens of the two species 
which I examined some time ago, and I 
have found it very useful in the field. 
Sometimes a single abnormal bird may 
puzzle one; but, if a number are together, 
the characteristic shape of the bill is sure 
to be very evident. It shows clearly in 
the photograph of the Least Sandpiper 
published with Mr. Nichols’ note, espe- 
cially in the image of the bird reflected in 
the water—Francis H. ALLEN, West 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Notes on the Bald Eagle, Starling, and 
Song Sparrow, at Bernardsville, N. J. 


Bald Eagle.—On June 23, 1912, while 
traveling in a motor on a wooded road 
near here, I came upon a flock of Crows. 
I stopped, as the Crows were cawing and 
flying about very excitedly. Upon looking 
more closely, I saw on the top of a dead 
tree, about twenty yards from me, a 
beautiful specimen of an adult Bald 
Eagle. I could then easily account for 
the excited actions of the Crows. This is 
the closest that I have ever approached a 
Bald Eagle. 

The following is the number of times I 
have seen Bald Eagles at Bernardsville 
in the last few years: 1908, once; 1909, 
three times; 1910, none personally, once 
reported; 1911, none; 1912, twice per- 
sonally, once reported. 

On August 26, a friend of mine, Miss 
Marie Louise Blair, saw a Bald Eagle. 
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This makes the second summer record of 
which I know, all the others having been 


seen in the spring or fall. My other 
record for this season was on May 31. 

Starling.— The first time that I re- 
member seeing the Starling in Bernards- 
ville was in 1909, in which year, as in 
the three following, a pair nested on the 
roof of our house. 

They are now common in this locality. 
Lately I have seen flocks of about 500. 


* This spring I saw twelve to fifteen walking 


and flying around a herd of cows, after 
the manner of Cowbirds. I am interested 
to know whether anybody has observed 
this before, or whether it is a newly 
acquired habit of this bird. 

Following are the data which I gathered 
from observations made at the nest of a~ 
Starling. The nest was situated in a hole 
in a dead chestnut tree. The hole, which 
was near the top of a forty-foot tree, was 
about six inches deep. 


May 20. 

2.47 P.M., one old bird fed young. 

2.55, one old bird fed young. 

2.56, both old birds fed young. 

3.01, one old bird fed young. 

3.03, one old bird fed young. 

3.08, one old bird fed young. 

3.12, one old bird fed young. 

3.15, one old bird fed young three in- 
sects, probably a worm, a beetle, and 
a locust, and then cleaned the nest. 


May 23. 
2.41 P.M., one bird fed young. 
2.42, one bird fed young. 
2.48, both birds fed young; one had 
worm cut in three parts. 
2.58, one bird fed young with insect, 
probably a locust. 


May to. 

2.37 P.M., one bird fed young. 

2.39, one bird fed young. 

2.42, both birds came; one had a worm, 
the other an insect, probably a Grass- 
hopper; however, they both flew away 
again, but at 

2.44 the one with the worm returned. 
It stayed in the hole ten seconds. 

2.47, one bird came with a worm two 
inches long, but would not enter the 
hole, probably because of my presence. 


There were two calls given by the old 
birds; one a low, nasal, complaining note, 
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the other was a grating click. The call of 
the young was a teasing note, uttered 
whenever the old birds came near the hole. 

Once I waited five minutes, but the 
bird refused to enter the hole; however, 
when I concealed myself behind a rock, 
it did so immediately. 

When flying low, the birds came straight 
to the nest; but when flying high, they 
circled a few times before alighting. 

Every time the food was identified (and 
this was probably three-fourths of the 
time) it insects. After 
alighting on the tree the bird would hop 
two or three inches at a time, sometimes 
fly a foot or two, until it reached a distance 
of two feet from the nest; whereupon, it 
flew straight into the hole. When making 
exit, it flew straight away from the hole. 

Song Sparrow.—A Song Sparrow’s 
nest, of which I made a study, was situ- 
ated about twenty feet from a house, in a 
four-foot Retinispora squarrosa. The nest 
was composed of coarse grass, lined exten- 
sively with horsehair. The dates of hatch- 
ing and leaving nest were: May 18, 4 eggs; 
May 23, 3 eggs, 1 young; May 24, 2 eggs, 
2 young; June 2, 2 eggs, 2 young; June 3, 
2 eggs, 2 young out of nest. 


consisted of 


The young, soon after hatching, have 
a rufous-brown skin sparsely covered by 
thin gray down. When one day old, the 


skin becomes lighter than when hatched; 
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and on auriculars and around eyes, is 
slate. The body is more thickly covered 
with down than when hatched. The bill 
is creamy buff, and the inside of the mouth 
ochroceous-buff. 

During the time of incubation, and the 
period when the young were in the nest, 
only one adult was seen; but after the 
young left the nest both birds were seen 
near. The call notes of the adults, when 
I approached the young, were a low click, 
like the Chipping Sparrow’s and also the 
Song Sparrow’s usual call-note. 

For two weeks after leaving the nest, the 
young could be found in a clump of bushes, 
not twenty feet away. On the day of 
departure from the nest, I found the young 
in the nesting tree. As I approached, one 
fluttered to the ground. 

Though the adults became excited 
when I got too near the young, yet, when 
I retreated about twenty feet, they would 
fly up to the top of a tree and sing.—Joun 
DrypEN Kuser, Bernardsville, N. J. 


An Unusual Nest-Site 


On June 15, 1912, some small boys 
reported that they had found the nest of 
a strange bird along the tracks of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, south of the 
village, and guided me to the place. I 
found it to be the nest of a Killdeer, and 


A KILLDEER’S NEST BETWEEN RAILROAD TRACES ° 


the male and female circled about uttering 
their usual notes of alarm. The nest had 
been found by a boy who had stooped to 
pick up a stone for his sling-shot, and at 
that time it contained three 
eggs, one of which he broke 
while handling it. The nest 
was one-fourth mile south 
of McLean, and on the rock 
ballast of the right of way 
of the railroad, and be- 
tween the double tracks. It 
was three and one-half feet 
from the inner rail of the 
south-bound track. The 
nest seemed to be slightly 
hollowed out, and looked 
as if small flat splinters of 
stones had been placed in 
position by the bird build- 
ing it. There were no pro- 
tecting weeds or grass, and 
it was completely exposcd. 

To find out if the bird 
would stay on the nest while 
the trains passed, I observed 
the nest for several days. 
Before incubation began, 
the birds would stay near 
the nest; and, after incuba- 
tion began, the bird on the 
nest would remain there 
until an approaching train 
was about ten feet distant, 
and would then rise, and 
often had hard work to 
fly out of the draft of 
wind created by the train. I did not see 
it stay on the nest while a train passed, 
and I doubt if it did at night, as the suc- 
tion from the swiftly moving train must 
have been too strong, and trains often 
passed at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
The bird would return to the nest as soon 
as the train had passed. A day or two 
before my last observations, I saw only 
one bird, and fear that the other had 
been killed by the train. On about the 
day when I expected the eggs to hatch I 
found no eggs or signs of them, and no 
young or old bird. What became of them 
I do not know. 
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The location for the nest was probably 
chosen on account of the rocks used by 


the railroad for ballast. These were 
mostly smooth limestone rocks, mixed 


A KILLDEER’S NEST BETWEEN RAILROAD TRACKS 
The eggs were laid to the right of the hat. See 
accompanying picture 


with some cinders and pieces of coal. 
There was a pond a quarter of a mile 
away, where the birds were often found. 
The pictures were taken soon after the 
nest was discovered.—F. W. ALpRICH, 
McLean, Iil. 


The Shrike in Action 


Mr. Berners B. Kelly, in a paper of 
exceptional interest, published in the 
November-December, 1911, issue of Brrp- 
Lore, describes the Northern Shrike’s 
method of dealing instantaneous death to 
the House Sparrow. 
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In the author’s extensive experience, the 
Shrike has invariably attacked a House 
Sparrow, and in every case, once the 
Shrike has struck his blow, death has 
been instantaneous. 

As the following notes, taken from my 
journal, apparently unusual 
occurrences, I submit them as a supple- 
ment to Mr. Kelly’s observations: 

“Jan. 27, 1910. This afternoon (2 P.M.) 
I watched for five or ten minutes a Shrike 
attempting to capture a Chickadee. My 
attention was atracted by the Chickadee’s 
notes, si-si-si-si, dee, dee, dee, and I found 
the bird hiding in an isolated red cedar 
tree, while the Shrike was doing his best 
to find him. The Chickadee made no 
attempt to leave the tree, but kept moving 
about, chiefly among the inner branches. 
The Shrike followed his prey as best he 
could through the network of fine twigs, 
but often lost sight of it, evidently, and, 
coming to an outside branch, sat quiet, 
listening. 

“When hard pressed, the Chickadee 
flew out and circled about the tree before 
diving in among the branches again. 
After these flights, sometimes he entered 
the tree low down, and then mounted to 
the very top by a series of short, rapid 
hops; sometimes, after flying to the apex 
of the tree, he passed downward to the 
lowest branches before flying again. 
Several times the Shrike hovered in the 
air, and holding his body motionless and 
upright, peered into the tree. Finally, 
although not frightened away, the Shrike 
gave up the chase.” 

“Jan. 13, 1910. About noon today, I 
came upon a Shrike in the act of killing 
a House Sparrow. I was not near enough 
to see clearly the details of the struggle, 
but I made out with certainty that the 
Shrike used his claws to hold the Sparrow 
down on the snow, while with his beak he 
struck or bit his prey on the head, and, 
that when he flew, he carried the Sparrow, 
still alive and shrieking, gripped in his 
claws. As the two birds floundered on 
the snow, the Shrike several times drew 
his head upward and backward before 
bringing it down on the Sparrow. This 
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was perhaps to gain force, perhaps to look 
about for danger. Although the Sparrow 
was still alive, the Shrike carried him 
easily to the branch of a tree. The struggle 
was described to me as continued on the 
ground until the Shrike was attacked by 
two cats, when he flew off, carrying the 
Sparrow with him.” . 

The cedar tree in which the Chickadee 
eluded the Shrike’s attack was not far 
from the town center of Lexington, Mass., 
the winter headquarters of the Sparrow. 
My note, therefore, indicates that the 
Shrike does not confine himself to the 
extermination of the Sparrow pest even 
in winter, when mice are not available, 
and even where the Sparrow is the com- 
monest bird. The struggle in the snow 
instances a case in which the Shrike did 
not have the usual easy mastery over the 
Sparrow. Perhaps the blow, which Mr. 
Kelly well terms a “‘buff,’’ was not de- 
livered; if it was delivered, it was not a 
fatal one. In either case, the Shrike was 
able to fight at close quarters, and this is a 
method to which evidently he seldom has 
to resort.—Winsor M. Tver, Lexington, 
Mass. 


The Northern Shrike 


On a cold, cloudy morning in February, 
1907, while a flock of small birds, mostly 
Juncos and Tree Sparrows, were break- 
fasting on the feeding-ground near the 
living-room window, a black -and- white 
bird lit on the garden fence, about a 
hundred yards away, and paused, waving 
his tail in the manner peculiar to the 
Shrike; then, swift as an arrow, he darted 
into the midst of the small birds, seized 
a Tree Sparrow and flew to the post of an 
arbor, quite close to the window. He 
carried the little bird in his beak by the 
neck, its head dangling loose as though 
its neck were dislocated; it was quite dead. 
Then he flew to the flat top of a gate-post, 
a little way off, and devoured it, appar- 
ently feathers and all, as we could find 
only a few wing- and tail-feathers on the 
snow after he was gone. How he held it 
we could not see, as some twigs intervened. 
Twice I have found his butcher shop in 


out-of-the-way fence-rows. Once, impaled 
on the thorns of a blackthorn, I found a 
Junco and a Tree Sparrow. Both birds’ 
necks were dislocated. I returned there 
three successive days hoping to see the 
Shrike, but was unsuccessful. Again, in 
April, I came upon a shrew and a large 
beetle impaled on the barbs of a wire 
fence. I lingered near for a long time, but 
the Shrike did not appear. Whether he 
saw me and would not come near, or had 
passed on in his migration, I do not 
know.—E.izaBEeTtH C. Cox, Buckingham, 
Pa. 


A Robin Winter Colony 


The winter of 1904-05 was delightfully 
open. There was a long, mild fall. The 
hills were clad with autumn tints almost 
the winter through. Twenty miles south 
of Saint Louis,-in Jefferson County, Mis- 
souri, are still some hills clothed with the 
forests that were there when De Soto made 
his first voyage of discovery down the 
Father of Waters. These are the usual 
native trees, oak, elm, ash, hickory—a 
half dozen varieties——and fringes of 
cedars. There is here an all-the-year-round 
resort locally famous as ‘The Cedars,’ 
named from its environing trees. This is 
some three miles back from the river, and 
near a stream called Glaize Creek. Along 
Glaize Creek are broad bottoms, with 
broken hills for border. Farther south 
the hills rise to a very considerable height. 
One of the large farms here, with both the 
bottoms and the upland, is that which 
has been owned for many years by 
Joseph G. Marriott. East from the farm- 
house there was a mile of cedar-covered 
hill, and it was there that a pretty sight 
took place that lasted for months, and 
interested ‘The Cedars’ resorters as well 
as local people. 

As usual, the birds gathered that fall 
for their long flight south. Day after 
day the great flights went overhead, until 
it grew late. One day we noticed many 
Robins about. They were fine, big, fat, 


saucy fellows, and, in place of passing on, 
they seemed to increase in numbers from 
week to week till there were thousands. 
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We began to wonder when they would 
move on, as the other birds, but they did 
not go. Gradually their daily routine 
took on a certain regularity which ad- 
mitted of study and daily observation. 

Their day seemed to be about as follows: 
When the first rays of sunlight gilded the 
tops of the trees in which they roosted, 
they rose as if with the sound of a signal 
gun, and poured from the tops of the trees 
literally as though they were a swarm of 
bees. The air was black with them. 

They hovered like a dense, black cloud 
for a moment, then mounted high in the 
air, and flew straight west. In ten minutes 
there was not a Robin to be seen. Evi- 
dently they had some feeding-place far to 
the west. No matter what the weather,— 
and I watched them from November till 
the following April,—they went through 
the same maneuver. Doubtless a natu- 
ralist would have known the average flight 
the Robin makes for his food-supply, and 
could have estimated where they spent 
their days. Certainly, however, they 
scattered as they flew away, so that there 
were not many in a place where they 
alighted, or there would have been some 
mention made of them in our Saint Louis 
papers. As the days grew shorter, they 
timed their exodus to suit the hour. If 
it were cloudy, they left at broad day. 

The only time any of them stayed about 
was during one or two very heavy wind- 
and snow-storms which marred an other- 
wise perfect winter. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon, not one Robin was to be 
seen. At ten minutes past four, the first 
big, fat, red-breasted fellows catapulted 
overhead. Until sunset, they passed 
steadily and surely, and just as the last 
rays of the sun gilded the tree-tops, the 
last few hundred flew chattering over, and 
disappeared in the black cedar tops. 

During the entire winter, I saw but one 
crippled Robin, and he appeared to be 
fat, and able to pick a living from along 
the fence rows. A careful study of their 
sleeping quarters showed no evidence that 
they were ever disturbed at night. There 
were no signs of any kind of woodland 
tragedy under the trees. No one ever 
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shot at them, for the whole neighborhood 
was too much interested in observing 
them. The oldest settler of the community 
did not remember any such Robin winter 
colony, and many were the theories ad- 
vanced to account for the unusual phe- 
nomenon. As the winter wore away, they 
seemed to grow fatter, and their coats 
took on a brighter color. 

They stayed here till spring. April 20, 
we had a deep spring snow-storm, which 
did not hurt any of the tender green 
already spread over woods and hills. 
After that they scattered rapidly, their 
primal instinct beginning to assert itself. 
Gradually fewer and fewer came home to 
the cedars at night, until, at the time 
when birds usually mate, none remained. 
The Robins which finally built their nests 
in those woods were from an entirely 
different colony. 

Of the many advanced to 
account for the location of the colony, 
the following the most plausible: 
The Robins the extreme 
northern limits where they summer and 
nest. In their southern flight they found 
this place, and some stopped for a few 
days. The shelter of the cedars proved 
to be so good that they were joined by 
more and more birds, till the colony took 
on the proportion it had attained at the 
time when we first observed it. In their 
excursions westward for food, the birds 
found such an abundance that there 
seemed to be no scarcity from day to 
day. It may have been possible that some 
subtle instinct told them this would be 
an open winter, or it may have been that 
they simply drifted along and stayed from 
one day to the next, because shelter, food, 
and water were adequate.—EpiTH C. M. 
BRANDEIS, San Diego, Cal. 
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Robins on an Ocean Beach 


The unbroken sweep of the Atlantic 
Ocean upon the beach at Watch Hill, 
R. I., causes it to be a favorite resting- 
place, in migrating time, of Turnstone, 
Plover, Semipalmated and Least Sand- 
pipers, and various sea birds, which find 
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considerable food among the sea plants 
washed up. by the surf. On August 20, 
1912, a number of unusually large, dark- 
colored birds could be seen running along 
the beach, which, upon closer inspection, 
proved to be Robins. They did not 
mingle with the little shore birds, but 
followed the retreating waves in much the 
same manner as these, and evidently ate 
the same food. 

The Robins looked very much out of 
place on the wet sand, but seemed abso- 
lutely at home there. Owing to the 
number that could be seen at one time, 
it was evident that they came from a 
migrating flock—J. W. Lippincott, 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Kingbirds Eating Sassafras Berries 


Is it commonly known that the King- 
birds are fond of the fruit of the sassafras? 
There is a sassafras tree near the entrance 
gate at my country-place at Stamford, 
Connecticut, which bears a heavy crop 
of fruit every year, and about the last of 
August the Kingbirds gather in numbers, 
spending the entire day in the tree, and 
strip it entirely of its fruit. This seems 
an unusual taste for a bird so highly 
insectivorous as the Kingbird, and the 
sassafras fruit is not delectable from our 
standpoint. At the time when they are 
gorging themselves with sassafras berries, 
they seem to devote little time to catching 
insects, and when flying out of the tree 
on our approach they immediately return. 
For several years I have noted that the 
Kingbirds were stripping this tree com- 
pletely of its fruit, although I have allowed 
it to remain partly for decorative: pur- 
poses when it is brilliant with berries. I 
have not observed any other birds in the 
tree; in fact, I believe that the Kingbirds 
would not allow other birds to visit it. 
—Rosert T. Morris, New York City. 


Goldfinches in Massachusetts 


In the May-June number of Brrp-LoreE 
I saw a request for information regarding 
the increase of Goldfinches. The past 


they have outnumbered all 
previous years since I came here to live 
in 1876—(Mrs.) Mary R. STANLEY, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
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Goldfinches in the Ozarks 


In answer to an inquiry in the May- 
June issue of Brrp-Lore, it may be 
interesting to the eastern ornithologists 
to know that in 1911 there was a great 
abundance of Goldfinches in the Ozarks 
of southern Missouri, to the extent that 
it was commented upon by those usually 
not interested in birds at all. During the 
spring of 1912, however, there have been 
a scattering few, or none, in this locality. 
—Amy R. Haicut, Brandsville, Mo. 


Chat Nesting in Vermont 


On the afternoon of June 19, 1912, while 
walking through a bushy tract amidst 
some meadows in Bennington, Vt., I was 
startled by the notes of a bird unfamiliar 
to me. After chasing about for a few min- 
utes, I found the author of the song to be 
a Yellow-breasted Chat. This observation 
was reported to Dr. L. H. Ross, who 
visited the place the next morning and 
verified the report, seeing both the male 
and the female birds. A little later the 
same morning, the writer was rewarded 
by the discovery, in some bushes, of the 
nest, which contained three young and an 
egg. In the afternoon, when the nest was 
visited, the egg was found to be hatched. 
Daily visits were made to the nest until 
June 26. By the 3oth, all the young birds 
had flown from the nest into the surround- 
ing bushes. : 

According to the State Ornithologist, 
this is the first authentic nesting record 
of the Yellow-breasted Chat in Vermont. 
The nest is now at the University of Ver- 
mont Museum.—Cuartes S. Hitcu- 
cock, Bennington, Vt. 


Intelligence of Grackles 


An interesting thing was noticed 
repeatedly during the summer. Grackles 
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were noticed taking a large piece of dry 
bread or toast from the feeding-tray. 
They would carry it to a large crock con- 
taining water, and then dip it into the 
water before eating it. One was seen to 
dip the bread six times before eating it. 
They did this repeatedly; it was observed 
on at least ten different days.—FRaNnK 
W. Atpricu, Bloomington, Iil. 


Thirtieth Annual Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 


The Thirtieth Annual Congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union was 
held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, No- 
vember 11-14, 1912. At the business 
meeting of Fellows, held at the Brewster 
Museum on the evening of the eleventh, 
the following officers were re-elected: 
President, Frank M. Chapman; Vice- 
Presidents, A. K. Fisher, H. W. Henshaw; 
Secretary, John H. Sage; Treasurer, 
J. Dwight, Jr.; Counselors, Walter Deane, 
William Dutcher, F. A. Lucas, W. H. 
Osgood, C. W. Richmond, T. S. Roberts, 
Witmer Stone. 

The following were elected Fellows: 
C. William Beebe, Edward Howe Forbush, 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. The Members 
elected were Frederic H. Kennard, John 
C. Phillips, Miss Althea R. Sherman, 
Alexander O. Wetmore, Norman A. Wood. 
There were also elected 184 Associate 
Members. 

The open sessions of the Congress were 
held November 12-14 in the University 
Museum, and were attended by 115 
members of the Union, and a large number 
of others interested in the study of 
birds. 

The members of the Union were enter- 
tained at luncheon daily by the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club, and at receptions 
tendered by Mr. William Brewster and 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Batchelder, while 
on the fifteenth they were the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Thayer, at Lancaster, 
where they were given an opportunity to 
see the admirable museum which Mr. 
Thayer has established there. 
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This institution is ideal and unique. In 
it one may study a series of Great Auks’ 
skeletons or a group of Chipping Sparrows. 
In other words, it is equipped both for the 
specialist and the opera-glass students, 
and through the generosity of its founder, 
who is also its Curator, both are given 
abundant opportunity to examine its 
treasures. 

There are many museums in this coun- 
try to a greater or less extent dependent 
on the support of patrons of the arts and 
sciences; but, so far as we are aware, the 
Thayer Museum stands alone as an insti- 
tution open to the public, in which but 
one individual has supplied the funds for 
the building and its collections and, at 
the same time, is its responsible and active 
scientific director. 


PROGRAM 


Notes from Northern Labrador, by 
A. C. Bent, Taunton, Mass. Some Lab- 
rador Notes, by Charles W. Townsend, 
Boston, Mass. Notes on the Migrations 
and Habits of some Long Island Shore 
Birds (illustrated by lantern-slides), by 
Francis Harper, College Point, N. Y., and 
John Treadwell Nichols, New York City. 
On the Present Status of the Bobolink, or 
Rice-bird, -in the South (illustrated by 
lantern-slides), by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Westboro, Mass. Queer Nesting-sites of 
the House Wren (illustrated by lantern- 
slides), by Wilbur F. Smith, South Nor- 
walk, Conn. A New Sub-species of Crossbill 
from Newfoundland (illustrated with 
specimens), by A. C. Bent, Taunton, 
Mass. The Nest Life of the Sparrow 
Hawk, by Althea R. Sherman, National, 
Iowa. 

Informal Notes on the Work of the Field 
Museum in South America, by W. H. 
Osgood. Further Observations on Colom- 
bian Bird Life (illustrated by lantern- 
slides), by Frank M. Chapman, New 
York City. Propagation and Restoration 
of American Wild-fowl (illustrated by 
lantern-slides), by Herbert K. Job, East 
Haven, Conn. Notes on the Present 


Breeding of White Egrets in the United 
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States (illustrated by lantern-slides), by 
T. Gilbert Pearson, New York City. 

Passenger Pigeon: Report of the Year’s 
Work, by C. F. Hodge, Worcester, Mass. 
Problem of Domesticating the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, by Katherine E. 
Dolbear, Worcester, Mass. Notes on the 
Panama Thrush-Warbler, by “Hubert 
Lyman Clark, Cambridge, Mass. Report 
of Progress on the ‘Life Histories of North 
American Birds,’ by A. C. Bent, Taunton, 
Mass. The Value of Bird-Study in a 
Limited Area, by Alice Hall Walter, 
Providence, R. I. Some Notes from 
Sheepshead Bay and Manhattan Beach, 
New York City, by George E. Hix, New 
York City. Concealing Action of the 
Bittern, by Walter B. Barrows, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

What the American Bird- Banding 
Association Has Accomplished the Past 
Year (illustrated by lantern-slides), by 
Howard H. Cleaves, New Brighton, N. Y. 
A Biological Reconnaisance of the Oke- 
fenoke Swamp: The Birds (illustrated by 
lantern-slides), by Albert H. Wright, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Francis Harper, 
College Point, N. Y. The Red-winged 
Blackbird: A Study in the Ecology of a 
Cattail Marsh (illustrated by lantern- 
slides), by Arthur A. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Flight of Birds, by Alexander 
Forbes, Milton, Mass. The A. O. U. 
Check-List (third edition), by Louis B. 
Bishop, New Haven, Conn. A Glimpse 
at the Home-Life of Larus marinus (illus- 
trated by lantern-slides), by Howard H. 
Cleaves, New Brighton, N. Y. The Present 
Status of the Heath Hen (illustrated by 
lantern-slides and specimens), by George 
W. Field, Boston, Mass. Two Flycatchers 
of the Genus Empidonax New to the 
Fauna of South Carolina, by Arthur T. 
Wayne, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. Eighteen 
Species of Birds New to the Pribilof 
Islands, Including Four New to North 
America, by Barton W. Evermann, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A Study of the House 
Finch, by W. H. Bergtold, Denver, Col. 
The Status of the Extinct Meleagride, by 
R. W. Shufeldt, Washington, D. C. 


Our Native Brraps or Sonc AND BEAuvty. 
Being a Complete History ofall the 
Song Birds: Flycatchers, Humming- 
birds, Swifts, Goatsuckers, Woodpeckers, 
Kingfishers, Trogons, Cuckoos, and 
Parrots, of North America. By HENRY 
NEHRLING. . . . With thirty-six col- 
ored plates, after water-color paintings 
by Robert Ridgway, A. Goering and 
Gustav Muetzel, Milwaukee. George 
Brumder. 4to. Vol. I, 1893, L + 372 pp. 
18 plls. Vol. II, 1896, 452 pp., 18 pits. 
[Popular Edition.] Germania Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. $4.50. 


The publication of a popular edition of 
Nehrling’s ‘Native Birds of Song and 
Beauty,’ at a price which places it within 
the reach of everyone, is an event calling 
for more than passing notice. 

The scope of this work is indicated by 
its title; and, while we may question its 
presenting “‘a complete history” of the 
species treated, it does present in its 870 
odd pages a vast amount of information 
concerning them. 

The present appears to differ from the 
original edition only in the character of 
the binding. In scientific nomenclature it 
is somewhat out-of-date; but fortunately 
the common names of our birds are less 
subject to change than their technical 
ones, and, being much the same today that 
they were twenty years ago, the book may 
be used without a table of synonyms; 
while the biographical matter which dis- 
tinguishes the work is as valuable now as 
it was when published. 

The thirty-one colored plates, figuring 
some thirty-six species, vary in excellence. 
Those by Ridgway are faithful portraits 
based on life studies; those by Muetzel 
show great talent as a bird portrait-painter, 
and much skill and artistic ability in 
grouping several species in one plate. The 
plates are produced by some lithographic 
process giving more pleasing and more 
accurate results than we are accustomed 
to see in this country. They are issued by 
the publishers in a paper-bound volume, 
apart from the text they were designed 
to accompany.—F. M. C, 
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Brrps OF THE PaciFic SLope ‘oF SouTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. By GEORGE WIL- 
LETT. Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 7. 
Cooper Orn. Club, Hollywood, Calif. 
Roy. 8vo., pp. 1-122. 


The area covered by this paper includes 
“all of Santa Barbara and Ventura Coun- 
ties, Los Angeles County south and west 
from the Liebre Mountains, Sierra 
Pelona and Sierra San Gabriel, San 
Bernardino County, south and west from 
the Sierra Madre and San Bernardino 
Ranges, all of Orange County, Riverside 
County west from the San Jacinto Range, 
and San Diego County west from the 
Volcan and Cuyamaca Ranges; also the 
eight islands of the Santa Barbara group. 


” 


From this widely diversified region, 
Mr. Willett records 377 species and sub- 
species of birds, a greater number than 
has been reported from any Atlantic 
Coast state except New York. The sub- 
jects of local distribution, time and man- 
ner of occurrence, comparative numbers, 
and nesting season are dealt with in the 
thoroughly workmanlike manner which 
proclaim an authoritative publication.— 
F. M. C. 


. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD OF TEST- 
ING THE EFFICIENCY OF WARNING AND 
Cryptic COLORATION IN PROTECTING 
ANIMALS FROM THEIR ENEMIES. By 
W. L. McArer. Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Philadelphia, 1912, pp. 281-364. 
Thories in explanation of the coloration 

of animals have concerned insects more 

frequently than any other class of ani- 
mals. These small, helpless creatures have 
been commonly believed to escape from 
their enemies by the possession of certain 
color characteristics which may, for 
example, render edible species inconspicu- 
ous (protective coloration), and inedible 
or ill-tasting species conspicuous (warning 
coloration). To test such theories, various 
experiments have been made from time 
to time by offering insects to captive 
birds, amphibia, or reptiles, and Mr. 
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McAtee’s paper is, in the main, a critical 
review of these experiments. 

He concludes that (x) “they are 
very inconsistent;” that (2) “they have 
been misinterpreted,” and that (3) “they 
are not trustworthy guides to behavior 
under natural conditions.” The last- 
named objection he dwells upon at length, 
supporting it with numerous observations 
made by himself and others, and he con- 
cludes that “since the feeding habits of 
an animal in captivity may vary widely 
from its known habits in the natural 
state, there is no avoiding the conclusion 
that the results obtained under experi- 
mental conditions do not indicate the 
part the animal might play in natural 
selection.” 

The paper is accompanied by a full 
bibliography, and is an important con- 
tribution to a subject in which theory, 
based on insufficient evidence and ex- 
pressed in terms of human experience, has 
long molded current opinion.—F. M. C. 


RESERVATIONS FOR THE Pro- 
TECTION OF Witp Lire. By T. 
Patmer. Circular No. 87: Biological 
Survey, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
32 pp; 5 text maps. 


NATIONAL 


The Biological Survey renders the cause 
of the conservation of our wild life a ser- 
vice of the highest value in issuing, from 
time to time, small bulletins which so 
summarize the subject of which they 
treat that the public is kept informed of 
the various factors which are potent in 
this field. Ignorance in regard to the 
game-laws and of organizations designed 
to enforce them, for example, has been 
largely decreased through the widespread 
circulation and republication of the bulle- 
tins of the Survey. 

The present Circular lists ninety-five 
reservations on which wild life is pre- 
served. Of this number no less than fifty- 
six are bird-reservations, all of which, 
beginning with Pelican Island in 1903, 
have been formed in the past ten years. 
A feature of this pamphlet of especial 
value to naturalists is a faunal bibliog- 
raphy which tells us just what has been 
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published about the life of the reserva- 
tions in question.—F. M. C. 


ANNOTATED List OF THE BrrRps oF 
Onempa County, N. Y., AND OF THE 
West CANADA CREEK VALLEY. By 
Ecspert Bacco. Trans. Oneida Hist. 
Soc. XII, 1912; pages 16-85. 


Since its appearance in 1886, Ralph and 
Baggs’ ‘Birds of Oneida County’ has been 
the standard faunal paper of the birds of 
that part of New York state. The junior 
and surviving author now brings the list 
up to date, adding 33 species to the 224 
contained in the original publication, and 
much additional information in regard to 
distribution and habits. 

The species included are grouped 
in the introductory chapter as follows: 
Residents, 27; summer residents, 118; 
transients, 27; winter visitants, 12; acci- 
dental visitants, 28. 

Dr. Bagg’s intimate knowledge for over 
a quarter of a century of the bird-life of 
the region of which he writes, places him 
in a position to compare with authority 
present and past conditions, but we do not 
find such a comparison in his excellent 
paper.—F. M. C. 


Tue Brrps or Gop. Parallels of Man in 
the Feathered Creation. A Portfolio 
of Anecdotes. By THERON Brown. 
Boston. Am. Humane Society. 1912. 
16mo. 318 pp. 5 col. plts. 


This is a collection of short stories or 
incidents designed to illustrate the effect 
of birds on the mind of man in the forma- 
tion of myths and legends, in establishing 
certain emblems, in pointing a moral or 
adorning a tale. The book contains 
much that is of interest and should appeal 
particularly to those whose sympathy 
with birds leads them to see much that is 
human in bird-life-—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tae Avux.—The contents of the July 
‘Auk’ are unusually varied. In ‘Bird 
Genealogy,’ by Dr. C. W. Townsend, 
some evidences of their ancestry are 
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deduced from the habits of birds. The 
climbing about of young Herons and the 
swimming of passerine species suggest 
“the primitive reptilian scramble,” accord- 
ing to our author, who also ventures some 
other hypotheses, among them the prob- 
able evolution of a new species of Myrtle 
Warbler through “clannishness.” 

There is much to commend in the care 
with which ‘A Reconsideration of the 
American Black Ducks,’ etc., is handled 
by J. C. Phillips, who finds the Florida 
Duck (fulvigula) and the Mottled race 
(maculosa) indistinguishable, as are also 
Abert’s Duck (aberti) of Mexico and the 
Hawaiian species (wyvilliana). It is 
illustrated with a half-tone plate. 

It is to be hoped that H. G. Wright’s 
‘Morning Awakening and Even-Song’ 
will stimylate further observations along 
similar lines, for his pioneer work merely 
touches a large field. We wish he had 
tabulated, for convenience, some of his 
results; but congratulate him, the early 
bird, and the worm, on being willing to 
keep such unreasonable hours. 

‘October Birds of the Headwaters of the 
Gila River, New Mexico,’ by Dr. W. H. 
Bergtold, is a local list; and ‘Notes on the 
Birds . . . . of Western North Caro- 
lina,’ by S. C. Bruner and A. L. Field, is 
another of the usual type. 

In ‘The Hawaiian Linnet’ (Carpodacus 
mutans Grinnell), J. C. Phillips questions 
the appropriateness of the name, and in 
‘The Introduction and Acclimatization of 
the Yellow Canary on Midway Island,’ 
W. A. Bryan states that it has proved a 
complete success. 

A review of the ‘Early Records of the 
Carolina Paroquet,’ beginning with 1587, 
by A. H. Wright, quotes many authors; 
a bit of life history of Palmer’s Thrasher 
is told by E. F. Stafford; and O. Bangs 


describes ‘A New Subspecies of the 
Ruffed Grouse’ (thayeri) from Nova 
Scotia. 


On page 380 are listed the additions to 
the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ proposed since 
the r9r0 (not “1900”) edition. The spe- 
cies added are 4, subspecies 11, while 
rejected claimants number 22, ‘General 
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Notes’ contains, among other things, the 
discovery by S. W. Brooks of an over- 
looked specimen of the Labrador Duck in 
a storage case of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. There are also correc- 
tions of a number of faulty records of 
several other species, which have not 
even the excuse of being opera-glass obser- 
vations. The reviews are numerous, and 
the excellent feature of gathering together 
titles from ornithological and other jour- 
nals is continued in this number. Every- 
body would do well to read the editor’s 
remarks on nomenclature, on p. 431. 

A number of half-tones enrich the 
October ‘Auk,’ which now completes the 
twenty-ninth consecutive year of publica- 
tion, as flourishing as ever under the 
guidance of its new editor. The first two 
articles emphasize some of the unusual 
dangers that menace migrating water- 
fowl. A. R. Cahn writes on ‘The Freezing 
of Cayuga Lake in its Relation to Bird 
Life,’ and J. H. Fleming on “The Niagara 
Swan Trap.’ Nearly a dozen species of 
Ducks, and Grebes and numbers of each 
were victims, when the lake froze over 
completely, in February, 1912, and Mr. 
Cahn shows some good half-tones illus- 
trating the conditions. The “Swan Trap” 
is nothing more nor less than Niagara 
Falls itself, where the huge birds settle 
in the quiet river above, and are swept 
into the rapids and over the falls in con- 
siderable numbers; and this happens 
every year. 

‘Methods of Estimating the Contents 
of Bird Stomachs,’ by W. L. McAtee, is a 
careful weighing of the pros and cons of 
several methods that have been employed. 
R. C. Harlow contributes a local list of 
birds from Center County, Pa; and 
there is one of the birds of. Montgomery 
County, Va. by E. A. Smyth, Jr., which 
shows evidence of unusual care in its prep- 
aration. Photographs of a freshly killed 
Black-capped Petrel lend special interest 
to the latter list. R. M. Strong’s article 
on the Red-breasted Merganser is a record 
of careful observation, illustrated by sev- 
eral half-tones. 

Mr. F. H. Allen enters the controversial 
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arena with ‘Remarks on the Case of 
Roosevelt vs. Thayer, with a Few Inde- 
pendent Suggestions on the Concealing 
Coloration Question.’ We notice, too, 
a letter from J. Grinnell, complaining 
brusquely about the A. O. U. Check-List, 
to which W. Stone makes a quiet and 
dignified reply. 

The death of the distinguished German 
ornithologist, Wilhelm Blasius, and that 
of the engraver, J. G. Keulemans, whose 
fine colored plates of birds are known the 
world over, are recorded among ‘Notes 
and News.’ 

To errata might be added a good many 
other slips of the proof-reader, but we 
will now call attention only to p. 388, 
line 16, where “Dennett” should read 
Sennett.—J. D., Jr. 


THE Conpor.—The September num- 
ber of ‘The Condor,’ although an unusually 
large one, contains only three general 
articles. The first of these, Ray’s ‘Dis- 
covery of the Nest and Eggs of the Cali- 
fornia Pine Grosbeak,’ is one of the most 
valuable contributions to the life history 
of the West Coast birds which has been 
made in recent years, and is comparable 
with Finley’s notable account of the life 
history of the California Condor, which 
appeared in 1906 and 1908. Thirty pages, 
illustrated by seventeen half-tones, are 
devoted to the Grosbeak, a review of its 
history, and an account of the finding of 
the nest, all admirably presented with a 
wealth of detail. In the introduction is 
given a table showing only sixteen re- 
corded occurrences of the bird since the 
first specimen was collected by Dr. J. 
G. Cooper, in Johnson Pass, California, 
Sept. 22, 1863. As the year 1910 has been 
made memorable in the annals of Cali- 
fornia ornithology by Ray’s discovery of 
the eggs of the Gray-crowned Rosy 
Finch, on Pyramid Peak, so 1911 will be 
notable for the even more interesting find 
of the eggs of the Pine Grosbeak. On 
June 19, while the ground was still covered 
with snow, two sets, each containing three 
eggs, were collected not far from Pyramid 
Peak, at an altitude of 8,000 feet. The 
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first nest was made of rootlets, and was 
built in a fir sixteen feet from the ground; 
the second was placed in a hemlock, 
thirty-five feet from the ground, and was 
composed of fine, light-colored grasses, 
resting on a platform of small dead hem- 
lock twigs and a few stems. The eggs 
are described as Nile-blue, marked with 
black or deep brown spots and blotches, 
roughly arranged in the form of a wreath, 
chiefly around the larger end, and vary- 
ing in size from .98 x .71 to 1.06 x .68 in. 

Howell’s ‘Notes from Todos Santos 
Islands,’ opposite Ensefiada Bay, Lower 
California, include observations on 32 
species made during a five-days visit, 
from April 15 to 20, 1910. The only 
water-birds breeding on the two islands 
were the Western Gull, Farallon and 
Brandt’s Cormorants,.and the California 
Brown Pelican. 

Jewett’s paper on ‘Some Birds of the 
Saw Tooth Mountains, Idaho,’ contains 
notes on 35 species observed in the vicinity 
of Ketchum and Rook Creek, between 
October 24 and December 20, 1910. With 
the exception of the Western Robin, these 
were all winter residents. 

The number closes with the annual 
‘Directory of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club,’ containing the names and addresses 
of 6 honorary and 410 active members.— 
T..8.P. 


Book News 


‘Air Craft’ (New York) for September 
has an article (pp. 212-215) by Will 
Simmons on ‘The Gull versus the Wind.’ 
It is illustrated by original diagrams and 
sketches, and is distinctly an important 
contribution to the study of a subject 
which still presents much that is but 
little understood, 


The program of the Hartford Bird 
Study Club for 1912-13 presents a definite 
program for each of the thirty-five stated 
meetings of the Club from September 17, 
1912, to June 21, 1913. The Club is to be 
congratulated on possessing a board of 
managers which can plan so attractive 
a series of papers and field meetings, 
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ALTHOUGH the report of the Treasurer 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies shows a slight deficit, it is, 
nevertheless, the most encouraging docu- 
ment which the occupant of that office 
has presented. It appears that the income 
of the Association for the year ending in 
October, 1912, reached nearly $60,000, 
or over 50 per cent more than that of the 
preceding year, and these figures fairly 
express the increased activities of the 
Society during the period in question. 

The legislative and warden work have 
been zealously carried forward, but it is 
in the field of education that the greatest 
advance has been made. Here two liberal 
donations have enabled the Association 
to place sets of colored plates, autlines 
for coloring, and educational leaflets in 
the hands of 28,000 children, each of whom 
had expressed a desire for them by the 
payment of ten cents, while the 1,600 
teachers in whose classes these children 
were enrolled were supplied with leaflets 
and with Brrp-Lore. By thus coéperating 
with an established school system, a’ 
maximum result is obtained at a minimum 
cost—less than fifty cents per pupil. 

Even if this phase of Audubon work be 
not extended, the fact that every year 
nearly 30,000 children are given elemen- 
tary instruction in the value and beauty 
of bird-life is in itself an achievement 
which eventually must exert a widespread 
influence in our attitude toward birds; 
and once this fact is realized, we believe 
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that the fund available for this purpose 
will be so increased that the Society can 
extend its work to every part of the 
country. 

One far-seeing patron of the Associa- 
tion has contributed a fund for use in 
Alaska, wisely realizing that the time to 
arouse an interest in one’s feathered 
neighbors is while we still have them with 
us. It is through the generosity of this 
donor that, during the coming year, 
Brrp-Lore will be enabled to present its 
readers with a series of colored plates by 
Allan Brooks, the first of which, illus:ra- 
ting the Willow Ptarmigan, appears in 
this issue. The text forming the educa- 
tional leaflet accompanying these plates 
will be prepared by ornithologists who by 
actual field experience are qualified to 
write of the bird illustrated, and the 
leaflets therefore may be _ considered 
authentic biographies of real ornithological 
value. Joseph Grinnell, for example, 
writes of the Ptarmigan; while E. W. 
Nelson will treat the Emperor Goose, and 
Dr. C. W. Townsend the Crested Auklet. 

Meanwhile, the regular series of educa- 
tional leaflets, with plates by Horsfall, 
will be continued, the Ruffed Grouse, Green 
Heron, Brown Thrasher, and Catbird 
being among the species which will be 
treated during the year. Here, also, itis 
proposed to have the text equal the plates 
in value, and we shall thus in time have 
issued a series of adequately illustrated 
biographies of our common birds. 


THE current issue of Brrp-LorE adds 
two chapters to the growing volume which 
records successful attempts to overcome 
the shyness of birds by winning their con- 
fidence. That Gulls, particularly hungry 
Gulls, should quickly learn to trust the 
hand which feeds them is doubtless to be 
expected, and many instances of their 
establishing more or less friendly relation- 
ships with their human hosts are on 
record; but that a bird so shy and sus- 
picious as the Wild Turkey should in a 
short time become semi-domesticated 
about a home, in a region where the natural 
food supply is so abundant that it is in no 
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way dependent on man’s bounty, is 
surely a striking illustration of how quickly 
a truly wild creature may lose its fear of 
man, once it realizes that no ground for 
fear exists. 


In the death of Bradford Torrey, which 
occurred at Santa Barbara, California, on 
October 7, 1912, the group of American 
literary naturalists loses one of its most 
distinguished figures. Torrey’s work was 
marked by its high literary excellence as 
well as by its scientific accuracy. His out- 
look on nature was sane and normal and 
his studies presented her everyday moods. 
With no attempt to compel attention 
through the exceptional or unusual, or 
through the humanization of his sub- 
jects, Torrey holds one’s interest because 
of his power of observation, his sincerity, 
his gift for expression, and because, with 
no hint of egotism, his writings, neverthe- 
less, clearly reveal the quaint and attrac- 
tive personality of their author. 

Going to California several years ago 
for a season’s visit, Torrey yielded to the 
charm which this state has for the nature- 
lover and prolonged his stay to the time 
of his death. In our regret that he was 
not spared to do for California what he 
has done for New England, it is at least 
some consolation to know that the results 
of his observations during the period of 
his residence on the Pacific Coast were 
left in form for publication. 


Or GREAT ornithological interest is 
Brrp-Lore’s discovery of a score of 
negatives recording the appearance in 
many poses, including even that of in- 
cubation, of the Passenger Pigeon. The 
birds, it is true, were photographed in 
captivity; but, they were in such excellent 
health and plumage that, so far as appear- 
ance and actions go, they might well 
have been wild birds. 


To BE impressed with the value of the 
facts which the bird photographer is 
filing for reference by future ornithologists, 
one has only to think with what eagerness 
bird-students of today would examine 
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photographs of Passenger Pigeon roosts 
or nestings or, particularly, of a migration 
flight of these birds, when the passing 
myriads are said to have partially ob- 
scured the sky for hours. 

Not only have we no such records, but, 
so far as we are aware, few if any adequate 
photographs of even captive Passenger 
Pigeons have been published. Bird 
artists of this generation, therefore, look 
in vain for authoritative material on which 
to base drawings of this lost species, and 
there is consequently cause for congratu- 
lation in the existence of these camera 
portraits, most of which will be published 
in Brrp-Lore during the coming year. 


For the use of students there have been 
deposited in the Howard Memorial 
Library of New Orléans ‘Bird Migration 
Records’ from 1903 to the present. 

These were principally made by Mr. 
H. H. Kopman and Messrs. A. and W. B. 
Allison, and others. 

So little has been written on the birds 
of Louisiana that these form an important 
contribution on the natural history of the 
state. 


A Portland, Maine, paper reports the 
slaughter by two local gunners of twenty 
‘Jack Curlew,’ which it states are worth 
two hundred dollars, and ‘warmly con- 
gratulates’ the hunters, Clinton T. Swett 
and George Darton, on their good for- 
tune. Later it was discovered that the 
birds were not the “rarer Eskimo Curlew;” 
but it was evidently not the fault of the 
‘sportsmen’ that they did not do‘ their 
best. to bring a fast-vanishing bird near 
to the verge of extinction, while the atti- 
tude of the paper in question toward the 
subject of bird-protection is well ex- 
pressed by the following paragraph: 

“A few Jack Curlews have been shot 
every year by gunners along the New 
England coast, but it is believed that 
they will soon follow the Eskimo bird to 
extinction or near extinction, and it is 
doubtful if ever another bag such as that 
brought in by Messrs. Darton and Swett 
will be brought into this city.” 
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Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Note.—At the request of the Assistant Superintendent of Schools of New York 
City, whose able and comprehensive address on ‘Nature-Study in the Schools’ formed 
the basis of the discussion of this important subject at the afternoon session of the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Audubon Societies, October 29, and, with the 
approval of those present, the following excerpt from a paper presented on this occasion 
by the writer is offered for the consideration of all State and affiliated Audubon Socie- 
ties. It is hoped that frank and detailed replies to the subjoined questions will be 
received from all who are interested in furthering bird- and nature-study, either through 
the Audubon Society or by other means. 

1. Does your State Audubon Society know how much and what kind of nature- 
study is being introduced into the schools of your state? 

2. Is there a supervisor of nature-study in your state, or in any single town or city? 

3. Do teachers welcome assistance in this kind of work, and, if so, have you found 
out in just what ways it is possible and practicable to offer them assistance? 

4. Do you know what teachers’ conventions are held each year in your state, and 
elsewhere, at large, and are you doing anything to further the interests of nature-study 
in connection with such educational gatherings? 

5. Have you ever tried to arrange what you consider an ideal traveling-collection 
of nature-study material, or have you ever held a nature-study exhibit, with demon- 
strations of the material exhibited? 4 

6. Have you investigated the libraries of your state, to see what is available there 
in the way of nature-study literature and picture collections, and loans of the same? 

7. Is your State Society keeping up with the work done by other State Societies? 

8. Does it exchange leaflets, charts, programs of meetings, and ideas with any 
society or with anyone? 

9. Does it send a representative to the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, in order to keep in touch with the work of that organization and 
to get new ideas, or, to the annual meeting of the American Ornithological Union? 

10. Have you yet investigated the possibilities for successful nature-study field- 
trips in different sections of your state, or in particular localities? Can you offer teachers 
a list of limited areas suitable for special observations, or show them how to work up 
the natural history of any single limited area? 

11. Have you tried starting bird-reservations on a small scale, and, if so, are they a 
success? What are the difficulties in establishing and managing them? 

12. Is your Society getting out a helpful leaflet, chart, calendar or bulletin, at least 
once a year, for its members and for exchange with other Societies? 

13. Is it working for new members simply to get membership fees to replenish its 
treasury, or is it really trying to get people to study birds and nature in the spirit of 
Gilbert White and Thoreau, for the love and joy of it? 

14. What seems to you the most important work for Audubon Societies to do in 
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furthering nature-study, and the most effective methods of accomplishing it? Where 
and how can you get money to carry on this work? 

ts. Is there any larger opportunity than this offered by nature-study, both in and 
out of our schools, that the Audubon Society should meet?—A. H. W. 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Exercise VI: The Birds’ Map of America, continued 
Correlated Studies: Spelling, Geography and Elementary Agriculture 


Turning back for a moment to the last exercise, let us note again that in 
the Arctic realm both the climate and physiographic features are everywhere 
much the same; although an Arctic-Alpine fauna may be distinguished to the 
west, and a barren-ground fauna to the east, showing that certain animals, 
unlike some that are peculiar to this bleak expanse, are restricted in their 
range. 

At the most southerly limits of the Arctic realm it is never warmer than 
32° Fahr.; indeed, one may roughly trace the dividing line between the Arctic 
and the North Temperate realms by following the course of the annual iso- 
therm of 32° Fahr., and similarly, between the North Temperate and the 
American tropical realms, by the annual isotherm of 70° Fahr. 

There is one interesting fact about the Arctic realm which we should not 
overlook, and that is the circumpolar distribution of certain birds, animals 
and plants found there. In no other part of the North American continent 
are the same species found around the world, except by accident. 

Here, near the North Pole, neither climate, oceans nor plains of ice form 
barriers to prevent them from being distributed completely around the Pole. 
The reason for this is a story by itself, which we shall take up in some future 
exercise. 

The North Temperate realm comprises the larger part of North America, 
and is synonymous with the North American region, since it is made up 
of a single, continuous land-area, unlike the American tropical realm, for 
instance, which contains two distinct regions, widely separated by water: 
namely, the Antillean and the Central American regions. 

The North American region, which extends from the annual isotherm 
of 32° Fahr. to that of 70° Fahr., is divided into the cold and the warm tem- 
perate subregions. We have already studied the former, and learned some- 
thing of the vast transcontinental belt of coniferous forests which distin- 
guishes it. This subregion, we remember, contains two large faunal areas, 
running parallel with each other from ocean to ocean; the Hudsonian, where 
the timber-line begins and arctic conditions disappear, and the Canadian, 
where agriculture is generally possible and profitable. 

In this subregion there are also two small faunal areas lying well up on the 
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northwestern Pacific coast, the Sitkan and the Aleutian, the names of which 
suggest their location. These relatively small areas differ from the larger 
ones chiefly in minor conditions. The matter of humidity in the Sitkan area, 
due to frequent storms and dense fogs along the coast, renders the climate 
heavy, moist and sunless much of the time, exactly the reverse of what we 
shall find farther south in arid places. By reason of this abnormal amount of 
moisture, the plumage of the birds found there is much darker than in adjoin- 
ing faunal areas, where it is drier and the sun shines more. 

Roughly speaking, the warm temperate subregion includes the Mexi- 
can tableland and all of the United States, except first, the cold temperate 
heights of the great mountain-ranges, and second, the tip of Florida, a narrow 
strip of coast-line along southern Texas, an even narrower strip along the 
eastern coast of the Gulf of California and the extreme end of Lower Cali- 
fornia, which belong to the American tropical realm. 

The first thing which strikes the eye, in looking at a faunal map of North 
America, is the diversity of this warm temperate belt. Along the one hun- 
dredth meridian, a little to the west of the Mississippi River, may be placed 
an imaginary line, to indicate that at about this point there is a decided dif- 
ference in the amount of the annual rainfall, from east to west. East of this 
line we speak of humid conditions; and, west of it, of arid conditions. By 
measuring the number of inches of rain falling in any locality during a year, 
one may get an idea of the degree of its humidity or aridity. It is easy to see 
why certain crops cannot be successfully grown in the East, which flourish in 
the West, and why arid lands must be irrigated before anything but desert 
vegetation will thrive on them. 

Here, in our own country, we have one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant problems of modern civilization to work out, learning what cereals, fruits 
and crops may be grown in different places. Not only are all kinds of plants 
affected by climatic changes, but also, to a less degree, birds and other animals. 
We must, therefore, distinguish between the East and the West, the gulf and 
ocean coasts, theegreat plains, plateaus, and desert and wooded areas of this 
highly diversified warm temperate subregion. 

Just south of the Canadian fauna occurs a transition zone, which is broader 
and more connected in the eastern than in the western United States. It is 
called the Alleghanian fauna, and extends from inland Nova Scotia, over 
most of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and along the Appalachian 
mountain system as far south as Georgia and Alabama, on westward through 
southern Ontario and Michigan, all of Wisconsin, central and southern Min- 
nesota, over the northern two-thirds of the Dakotas, northern and eastern 
Montana, Wyoming, and part of Nebraska, up into Assiniboia, Manitoba 
and the edge of Alberta, taking in the Saskatchewan plains district, and 
farther west appearing in broken islands throughout the great mountain 
ranges as far south as Mexico. The eastern part of this transition belt is 
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humid, while the less-connected western part is partly arid and partly humid 
It is an important area to keep in mind, because it marks the transition from 
cold to warm temperate conditions. 

Here many northern plants and animals find their most southern extension 
of range, and many southern plants and animals their most northern exten- 
sion. There are not so many forms which are peculiar to this great belt as in 
the other areas we are studying; still there are three faunal divisions of it, 
which may be kept in mind, that will help us to understand better the con- 
ditions of its climate and physiography. These divisions are: (1) the eastern 
Alleghanian; (2) the western arid; (3) the Pacific coast humid. 

Agriculture flourishes in the Alleghanian zone, but it varies in character 
somewhat throughout these three faunal subdivisions. 

Let us follow out a table of the cereals, fruits and crops which characterize 
these areas, and by comparing them learn something about the difference 
in the fertility of the soil, due to varying climate and other conditions. The 
following table, although subject to change and probably not complete, indi- 
cates more clearly than a lengthy description the marked limitations or great 
possibilities of each area: 


TABLE OF ALLEGHANIAN FAUNAL AREAS 


Alleghanian Western Arid Pacific Coast Humid 
No. or Kinds No. or Kinds No. or Kinds 
Wheat..... | 7 4 I 
Gats..... 5 5 5 
Corn. 7 6 3 
Barley..... Barley 
Rye...... i Rye 
Buckwheat.... .| Buckwheat Buckwheat 
Apples. ..... | go 49 26 
Crab-apples. . . 16 
Cherries. .... .| 31 3 13 
Cranberries ... . y | Cranberries 
Currants. ... a 11 6 
Black Currants. me 4 
Gooseberries = Gooseberries 
Grapes. .... fed 17 2 3 
Peaches. ..... ib I 
Peats...... ye 37 18 9 
Plums. ..... a4; 4! 2 11, including Prunes 
Quinces...... ...-| Quinces 
Strawberries. . baat 13 3 10 
Ws 53 es ...| Flax Flax 
Hops...... i .....-| Hops Hops 
Maple-sugar . . .....| Maple-sugar 
SN 50s Ook ees oes | Sorghum 
Sugar-beet ...............| Sugar-beet Sugar-beet Sugar-beet 
Sweet Corn..............| Sweet Corn Sweet Corn 
White Potatoes...........| White Potatoes| White Potatoes}; White Potatoes 
CO” Eee byw wad Alfalfa 


All of these products show considerable variation in their distribution 
through the transition belt, some growing only in the hottest parts, and others 
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only in the most northern or southern parts of this zone; while others are 
entirely absent from large tracts, or may be successfully transplanted from 
one tract to another. Alfalfa, for example, is not native to New England, but 
it may be grown there, although not so many crops of it a season can be raised 
as in warmer climates. 

The animals and wild plants of these faunal areas differ quite as widely, 
as the cereals, fruits and crops, as shown below: 


Alleghanian Western Arid Pacific Coast Humid 
Chestnut Sage Brush Douglas Fir 
Butternut Yellow Pine Pacific Cedar 
Walnut Creeping Barberry Western Hemlock 
Oak Redroot Sitka Spruce 
Hickory Scarlet Gilia Broad-leaved Maples 
Beech Sage Hen Tree Alders 
Birch Sharp-tailed Grouse Madrofias 
Hemlock Green-tailed Towhee Western Dogwoods 
Sugar Maple White-tailed Jack Rabbit Salal 
Southern Mole Pallid Voles Thimble-berry 
Cotton-tail Rabbit Lewis Ground Squirrel Salmon-berry 
Northern Star-nosed Mole Clark Ground Squirrel Dark Great Horned Owl 
Brewer’s Mole Richardson’s Spermophile Dark Spotted Owl 
Varying Hare Dark Screech Owl 
Bob-white Dark Pygmy Owl 
Baltimore Oriole Sooty Grouse 
Bobolink Oregon Ruffed Grouse 
Towhee Steller Jay 
Solitary Vireo Chestnut-backed Chickadee 
Catbird Pacific Winter Wren 
Brown Thrasher Columbia Black-tail Deer 
Wood Thrush Western Raccoon 
Hermit Thrush Oregon Spotted Skunk 
Wilson’s Thrush Douglas Red Squirrel 
Bluebird Townsend’s Chipmunk 


Tailless Sewellel 
Peculiar Species of Pocket 
Gophers and Voles 


In the northwestern part of the Alleghanian or transition zone, the annual 
rainfall is 100 inches, and this condition of great humidity makes many species 
of birds much darker colored in plumage than in areas which are less wet. 
Farther south, the annual rainfall is not more than fifty to sixty inches, 
while in Oregon it drops to less than thirty inches. 

The climate is very equable, extremes of heat and cold do not occur, and 
consequently, with the long summers and mild winters, many northern and 
southern forms thrive here, unlike the eastern Alleghanian area, where severe 
frosts in spring and fall, short summers and long, hard winters make the rais- 
ing of certain crops impossible or unprofitable. 

Study carefully the differences in the forms of life tabulated above, and 
compare them with those which will be given in the next exercise. 

The Chickadee is a characteristic resident of the Alleghanian and 
Canadian faunas, while the Willow Ptarmigan belongs to cold tem- 
perate and arctic faunas, breeding in the far north and coming south in 
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winter to the northern edge of the transition zone of the warm temperate 


subregion. 


These two species might possibly meet during the winter in the Canadian 
faunal area, but, since the Chickadee retreats southward at that season into 
the Alleghanian area, their distribution does not overlap much. In prepara- 
tion for the next exercise, let us learn what and where the Mexican tableland is. 


SPELLING EXERCISE 


Geographical Scientific General | Binds, Sette, and 
Alleghanian range bleak alfalfa 
Appalachian circumpolar peculiar currant 
Hudsonian region coniferous sorghum 
Canadian subregion accident hickory 
Florida zone ier cedar 
California temperate cereal madronas 
Mexico plain disappear 

Pennsylvania desert diversit chickadee 
Michigan humidity relatively towhee 
Minnesota aridity plumage bobolink 
Assiniboia isotherm synonymous se wellel 
Manitoba meridian imaginary raccoon 


Correction: Read saxifrage for saxfrage on p. 307 of the preceding issue of Brrp- 
Lorge.—A. H. W. 


FROM ADULT OBSERVERS 


Bird Notes from the Cornfield Bird Society—New Hampshire 


Inspired by Mr. Baynes’ work with the birds in Meriden, the city colony 
organized a Bird Club last fall, the principal aim of which is the stimulation 
and interest in bird life, especially among the children. 

Every effort was made to get into close touch with the children, and the 
teachers of the various schools of Cornish and Plainfield were very helpful 
in codperating with the officers of the Club. The children took hold of the 
work with the greatest enthusiasm and interest, which has been sustained 
all through the winter. 

Before the snow came, the children, under the direction of the Club officers, 
went through the village and tacked wire-netting pockets on various trees, 
in which they placed suet. The local butcher supplied the children with suet 
every week, so they had an unfailing stock to draw from. They also insti- 
tuted food-stations in their own yards, and made feeding-boxes in the Car- 
pentry Class. Many and various were the devices to attract the birds, but 
no one ever imagined, in beginning this work, how delightful and wonderful 
the results would be. The joy of having these little “feathered friends’’ so 
near, feeling their dependence on you when the wild winter storms swept 
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over hill and valley, was an endless pleasure. Not only have the birds been 
the gainers by this work, but the children themselves have been given a 
new interest in this wonderful world of ours; the moral part of their nature has 
been appealed to, developing kindness, thoughtfulness and generosity,—surely 
a strong, fundamental groundwork for good citizens. 

Observation Charts are given to the children every month, to fill in vari- 
ous items about the birds, and in this way systematic work is accomplished. 

The picture (as illustrated) of Rachel and Leddy Daniels, speaks for itself 
as the result of the work. The children “tamed” the Chickadees, so that 
they would alight on their heads and feed from their hands many times a day. 


TWO MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


Many nesting-boxes have been made during the winter, which have been 
hung up in the trees; and now all are eagerly looking forward to the birds 
which may build in them: 

This work has not been confined to the children alone. Many “grown- 
ups,” who in the beginning were amused at the idea of a Bird Club, have 
become interested in spite of themselves. 

One of the Junior Members nailed boards, with suet and salt pork tied 
on, in the windows which had a southern and western exposure. Of course, 
one was put on Grandmother’s window—Grandmother who never went out 
all winter long. “Grandmother’s Bird Campus’ was a perfect joy to the 
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dear old lady, who, as she lay in bed in the morning, loved to hear the tap, 
tap of the Chickadees, Nuthatches and Woodpeckers, having an early break- 
fast. A little brush was kept for the purpose of dusting off the snow from the 
campus, after every snowstorm. So the birds may give pleasure to the “shut- 
ins,” and we can all help in the great work,—great work when we consider 
how valuable the birds are in their relation to agriculture and forest, life. — 


K. C. S., Secretary of the Cornfield Bird Club. 


[The suggestions contained in this communication embody the best and most enjoy. 
able ways of taking up codperative bird-study in a community. When young and old 
are alike interested in attracting and protecting birds, there will be small need of laws 
and legislators to secure the rights of our feathered population. 

Are there not other clubs which can report equally successful results?——A. H. W.] 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


In the Orchard 


If you had gone past the orchard gate over at Richard’s, one morning 
about half-past six, you would have seen a girl of twelve scrambling under 
the gate. What would this girl find to do in that lonely orchard, you ask? 
Well, she certainly found enough and saw enough to do when she got safely 
under the gate. 

The first thing she saw was the skeleton of a dead cat, which made the 
place seem rather ghostly and scary. It would have made cold chills run 
down some people’s backs, but they didn’t run down hers. 

The next thing she spied was a beautifully woven Oriole’s nest. Nearby 
she heard the sounds, pele, petah, petah, petah. Then, looking around, on 
the next apple tree she saw the beautiful Oriole itself. 

Where did that sound, quay, quay, quay, come from? Why, it came 
from a bird about a foot long, with a bluish black top-knot and a bluish gray 
breast and back. Of course, this was a Blue Jay. The tones in which the Blue 
Jay spoke to her were not in the least angry. And why should the Blue Jay’s 
tones be angry? Wait and see. 

But what was that little bunch of gray fluff over in the grove in that low 
bush? At first you would have thought it was a nest; but how could a nest 
hop about as this was doing? When the fence that separated the orchard 
from the grove was reached, this little bunch of gray fluff was discovered to 
be a baby-bird that couldn’t fly. Was the Blue Jay crazy? She no longer 
spoke in a sweet, calm way, but in a gruff, angry way. She flew from the tree 
she was in to the tree opposite, in a zig-zag line. As the Blue Jay flew down, 
she acted as if she was going to peck the girl’s head off. She did this several 
times, all the time making a loud noise. The Blue Jay chased the girl clear 
to the other side of the orchard, and then left her in peace. Did you know that 
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this baby-bird was the Blue Jay’s little one? Do you not think the Blue Jay 
was a brave mother? 

Soon after, a bunny came in sight. He wasn’t dressed as elegantly as the 
bunny in “Alice in Wonderland.” Although he did stop, he didn’t take a 
watch out of his pocket, to see what time it was, either, but just stared and 
stared at the little girl, who was a little way from him. It was not long till he 
said, ‘“Good-by,” and scampered out of sight, leaving her to scramble under 
the gate again—CaroLyn WooprurF (aged 12), 252 Goshen Ave., Salem, 
Ohio. 


[It is a pleasure to know that girls and boys are seeing so many things out-of-doors 
to tell us about. A great naturalist once said that something new might be found every 
day within the limits of an acre of land. Here, in the orchard, there are very many 
different things to see. Who will make a list of all the plants, birds, insects, animals 
and rocks that can be found within a single acre?—A. H. W.] 


THE CHICKADEE 


By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


he Mational Association of Audubon Societies 
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Autumn has come—the waning of the year. The rising wind sighs among 
the lofty pines, shaking out old and yellowing needles from each tufted twig; 
and lightly they rain down, renewing the soft and springy carpet of the forest 
floor. The somber sky, with leaden, hurrying clouds, portends the coming 
storm; Jays cry mournfully; Crows fuss and caw; but here comes Chickadee, 
flitting from twig to twig, as blithe and unconcerned as if ’twere always summer. 

When cold winter winds rage in the forest and snow thickens the air, 
Chickadee, merry and unafraid, hustles about amidst the storm, fills his 
little stomach with insects, and, as the dreary night shuts down, hies him to 
some snug, sheltered refuge where, warm and dry, he sleeps away the long 
winter night. Nothing daunts him but the ice-storm, which crusts the trees, 
and covers his food with a heavy crystal sheath. Then, indeed, he creeps to 
shelter, wherever it may be found, and there he stays until the storm is spent. 

Many children will recall the nursery rhyme about “Little Tommy Tittle- 
mouse,” who “lives in a little house.” The Chickadee belongs to the Tit- 

mouse family, is a near relative of the Tomtit, and, like him, 
Family lives in a very little house. The Titmouse family consists of a 

large number of species, which are disseminated widely over 
the northern hemisphere and are highly valued by mankind. 

Members of the Titmouse family range over North America, from the 
northernmost limits at which trees grow to the Gulf states and Mexico. 

Throughout most of the forests of this country, some form of 
Range the Chickadee may be found at some or all seasons of the year; 

but the subject of this sketch inhabits mainly the Canadian 
and Transition zones of eastern North America, and, in the United States, 
is confined chiefly to the North, breeding south to Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and along the Appalachian Mountain chain 
to North Carolina, wandering somewhat farther south in winter. 

In most of the northern United States, the Chickadee is the prevailing 
woodland bird, particularly in winter. 

A hole in a decayed birch stump, two or three feet from the ground, a 
knot-hole in an old apple tree, in a fence-post, or in an elm, forty or fifty feet 

from the ground, the deserted home of some Woodpecker, a 
Nest small milk-can nailed up in a tree, or a nesting-box at some 
farmhouse window, may be selected by the Chickadee for its 
home. Commonly it digs out a nest-hole in the decaying stump of a birch or 
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pine. It is unable to penetrate sound wood, as I have seen it repeatedly try 
to enlarge a small hole in a white pine nesting-box, but it could not start a 
chip. Often the Chickadee gains an entrance through the hard outer coating of 
a post or stump into the decaying interior by choosing, as a vantage point, a 
hole made by some Woodpecker in search of a grub. The Chickadee works 
industriously to deepen and enlarge this cavity, sometimes making a hole 
nine or more inches deep; and the little bird is wise enough to carry the -tell- 
tale chips away and scatter them far and wide—something the Woodpeckers 
are less careful about. 

Sometimes the hole is excavated in the broken top of a leaning stump 
or tree, and once I found one in the top of an erect white pine stump with no 
shelter from the storm. I have found Chickadees’ nests in small decaying 
pitch-pine trees, where the hard knots formed by the stumps of little limbs 
projected, like pegs, into the cavity from each side, extending nearly to the 
center. The birds, on entering the nest some nine inches below the opening, 
must have used these pegs as a ladder. No doubt they would have removed 
them had they been able. 

The nest is placed at the bottom of the hole, and made of such warm materi- 
als as cottony vegetable fibers, hairs, wool, mosses, feathers and insect cocoons. 
Every furry denizen of the woods, and some domestic animals, may sometimes 
contribute hair or fur to the Chickadee’s nest. One nest was made entirely 
of cotton, which had been placed in a nesting-box for the use of the birds. 

The eggs vary somewhat in color, but are commonly white, spotted with 
reddish brown or finely marked with a paler shade. Both birds take turns in 

sitting, and the eggs hatch-in about eleven days, the last one 
Eggs laid requiring sometimes twelve or thirteen days. The young 

leave the nest in about two weeks from the date of hatching. 
Sometimes two broods are reared in a season. 

The Chickadee has named himself. He repeats the name often with several 

additional dee-dees or chee-dees. Toward spring, he sometimes attempts to 

“pour out his soul in song,” but a few jingling notes represent 
Notes his finest efforts. The long, pensive, musical phaebe, which 

he utters most at that season, given with the first note accented 
and the last falling, is regarded by many writers, as his song, but it is uttered 
by both sexes. The young in the nest give a faint and wheezing imitation of 
the chicadee, and, when they cry all together, their combined voices suggest 
the hissing of some huge snake. 

It’s impossible to do more than touch upon the habits of this delightful 
bird in a mere leaflet like this. Much has been written of its habits, but 
the half has never been told. An adequate history of its bright 
and cunning ways, its many expedients and devices, would 
fill a book. Its chief apparent characteristics, from a human 
point of view, are courage, optimism, industry, activity, helpfulness and joy 


Habits and 
Characteristics 
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in life. Emerson calls the Chickadee “‘a scrap of valor.” One gifted writer 
says of its activity: 

“Chickadee refuses to look down for long upon the world; or indeed to look 
at any one thing from any direction for more than two consecutive twelfths 
of a second. ‘Any old side up without care,’ is the label he bears; and so with 
anything he meets, be it a pine-cone, an alder catkin, or a bug-bearing branch- 
let; topside, bottomside, inside, outside, all is right side to the nimble .Chicka- 
re Blind-man’s buff,. hide-and-seek and tag are merry games 
enough when played out on one plane; but when staged in three dimensions, 
with a labyrinth of interlacing branches for hazard, only the blithe bird whose 
praises we sing could promptly master their intricacies.’’ * 

Although he is no fly-catcher, the Chickadee takes insects on the wing 
with ease, and often catches in the air those which fall from the trees or from 
his own clutch. 

I have seen a Chickadee reach backward after a flying insect, spring after 
it, back downward, catch it in the air, and, turning a somersault alight on a 
branch below. Another swung completely around a branch, like a gymnast 
doing the “giant swing.’ Every pose possible to a bird in a tree is taken by 
our little acrobat. His head turns quickly from side to side, his wings and tail 
flirt this way and that, as he turns, twists, pecks and peers in pursuit of the 
insects which form the greater part of his food. Often his prying habits 
lead him to the hiding-place of a dozing Owl, and then, no matter how 
large and powerful the enemy, Chickadee raises the alarm and sounds the 
attack, stirring and leading the feathered mob which gathers, to execrate 
the common foe. 

Notwithstanding his small size, this diminutive, black-capped bird is a 
leader. After the breeding-season, he is almost always the central figure and 
foremost spirit of a little band of Warblers, Nuthatches, Creepers, and King- 
lets, and is frequently followed by a Woodpecker or two. In Autumn, Chicka- 
dees gather into bands of one or more families and scour the woods, searching 
out the most favorable localities for their food. Migrating Warblers follow 
their call, knowing that it always leads them to food. Chickadee knows 
the ground; he has spied out the land, and invites all to join in his good 
cheer. 

Follow the Chickadee, and you will see sooner or later most of the wood- 
land birds. But he is not, by any means, confined to the woods. He visits 
the orchard and shade trees, picks up crumbs about the farmhouse door, 
enters the woodshed, picks out borers from the firewood, and helps himself 
to the bacon which the farmer uses to grease his bucksaw. He confides in 
man to a remarkable degree. He hangs about the camp of the woodchopper, 
looks for the “full dinner-pail,”” and sometimes comes and feeds from the 
hand. Many times in the woods his curiosity has led him to fly close about 


*Birds of Oregon, Dawson and Bowles, p. 276. 
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my head and peer with beadlike eyes into my face, and in numberless instances 
he has placed absolute confidence in those who have fed him in winter. 

Chickadee is a very attentive little husband, often visits his mate while 
she is sitting on her eggs, and, besides relieving her of a part of this labor, 
frequently feeds her on the nest. 

Probably there is no bird that is more beneficial to mankind than is this 
little Titmouse. He lives very largely on insects which are destructive to trees. 

Even in winter, much more than half his real food consists of 
Food insects or their eggs. Myriads of the eggs of plant-lice, bugs, 

canker-worms, moths and bark-lice are eaten. No _ insect 
appears to be too large for him, and none apparently too small to escape his 
sharp eyes and his little pointed bill. If a caterpillar is too big for him to 
swallow, he holds it under foot and pecks out its vitals, discarding the rest. 
If the larva is too large and powerful to be held in this way, the bird draws it 
over a twig and, seizing both ends in his feet, swings back downward under- 
neath the twig, pecking away until he has reduced the struggling captive to 
submission. 

Many larve, including those of the apple moth and the gypsy moth, 
destructive bark-beetles, some weevils and scale insects, are killed in myriads 
by the Chickadee. Mr. C. E. Bailey found 1,028 eggs of the fall canker-worm 
moth in the stomachs of four Chickadees, and 105 canker-worm moths in the 
stomachs and gullets of four others. He computed that one Chickadee would 
destroy 138,750 eggs of the canker-worm moth in 25 days. Professor 
Sanderson estimates that 8,000,000,000 insects are destroyed by Chickadees 
each year in Michigan. My own experience, for ten years, has shown that 
trees may be absolutely protected from leaf-eating insects by Cee Chick- 
adees throughout the year. 

Our little Titmouse does not depend entirely on animal food, and there- 
fore can exist when the trees are incased in ice and snow. He takes some 
weed seeds, picks up a little waste grain, eats the seeds of pine, hemlock, 
alder, and some other trees, and a few winter berries, particularly those of the 
wax myrtle, or bayberry. Sunflower seeds, meat, suet and nuts are relished 
when he can get them, but he is not known to have any harmful habits. 

The best lesson we may learn from the life of the Chickadee is that of 
courage, cheerfulness, and industry. Among the Chickadees that came to 
my window to feed one winter, one had been fatally injured in some way and 
was slowly dying. Still, day by day, he made the accustomed rounds, busy 
and cheerful, but growing less active, until one morning he appeared hardly 
able to feed, but was brave and cheery to the last. He never came again. 

Emerson says of the Chickadees: 


“There is no sorrow in their song, 
No winter in their year.” 
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The word Ptarmigan is applied to several species and races of grouSe-like 
birds comprising the genus Lagopus. The name was chosen appropriately, for 
“Lagopus”’ signifies “rabbit-foot,” and refers to the chief character by which 
Ptarmigan are distinguished from other members of the Grouse family, namely, 
the heavy clothing of hair-like feathers which envelop the feet. In all but one 
of the species there are remarkable changes of plumage twice a year, through 
which there is acquired for the winter season a snow-white dress. This, and 
the fact that Ptarmigan live in the far north or on the tops of high moun- 
tains, where the climate is severe, probably gave basis for the other name, 
Snow Grouse, used commonly for the birds in some parts of their range, as in 
Alaska. 

In America there are three distinct species of Ptarmigan. One of them, the 
White-tailed, lives upon the snowy summits of the Rocky Mountains south as 
far as northern New Mexico. The Rock Ptarmigan inhabits the mountainous 
country farther north, and, as represented by various subspecies, is found 
from Greenland, across the continent and on nearly every one of the long chain 
of Aleutian Islands. The third American species, the Willow Ptarmigan, 
with which the present essay is concerned, is most abundant on that level or 
rolling arctic prairie-land known as tundra. This tundra extends almost 
unbrokenly clear across North America from Labrador to western Alaska, 
and may be said, in a general way, to occupy the interval between the tree 
limit and the Arctic Ocean. In western and northern Alaska, these tundras 
are covered with a deep layer of moss and lichens. Here or there in ‘draws’ or 
shallow valleys, there are tracts of dwarf willow and alder. In summer the 
tundras are boggy, and the numerous ponds and connecting channels make 
traveling difficult. In winter they are frozen solidly, and the wind-driven snow 
packs into the depressions so that the surface is nearly smooth. 

Save for black tail-feathers, almost completely concealed when the bird is 
at rest, and the black of bill and eyes, the Willow Ptarmigan in the winter 
season is pure white. When the white feathers first appear, in the fall, they 
possess a perceptible, though faint, tinge of pink; but this soon fades out. 

The pure white winter dress is believed to make the birds so inconspicuous 
against the white of the landscape that they many times escape discovery by 
their enemies, the arctic fox and gyrfalcon, as they certainly do by the human 
hunter. On a day when the sky is overcast with dense haze, obscuring the 
direct rays of the sun, and dispersing an intense, even light, the Ptarmigan 

*Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy of the University of California. 
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are extremely hard to discern against the blank whiteness of their surround- 
ings. Even when fresh foot-prints in the snow and occasional calls told of their 
near vicinity, I have often found myself to be within but a few yards of the 
birds before they would take flight with startling whirr of wings and hoarse 
notes of alarm. Then, as a bird would alight at some distance, it would seem- 
ingly vanish from the sight, not infrequently defying rediscovery altogether. 

On the occasional cloudless day, when the sun shines unobstructedly, even 
white objects are brought out in sharp relief by their long, dark shadows cast 
upon the snow. If approached at right angles to the rays from the sun, the 
Ptarmigan may then be discerned at several hundred yards distance. But 
they are then shy, for they have a marvelous way of appearing to know 
whether or not the hunter is actually aware of their exact whereabouts. 

During the eight-months winter season, the Willow Ptarmigan feed upon 
the buds and tender terminal twigs of the dwarf alder and willow; this, and 
practically nothing else, save that quartz gravel is regularly gathered from the 
river-bars where the wind bares the ground of snow. 

The Willow Ptarmigan are by nature gregarious. Especially is this trait 
exhibited in the autumn months, when in the most northern localities a partial 
migration is undertaken a few hundred miles to the south, or into great val- 
leys where more food and better cover are afforded. For the birds do show a 
predilection for the vicinity of brush-patches, or even tracts of stunted spruce 
trees in regions where these exist. Not infrequently they escape from the dash 
of the Falcon by taking refuge in a bush, among whose stems the snow rests 
lightly, and into which the frightened bird is able to plunge quite out of sight. 

In the early spring, long before the thaw commences in earnest, the male 
Ptarmigan begin to change to a rich chestnut-brown color on the head and 
chest, and a bright red comb develops above each eye. For a time, in April 
and early May, the males, with their deep brown mantles and white bodies, 
are very conspicuous. They are then more noisy than at any other season, 
uttering, at frequent intervals until late dusk, a low, harsh ‘cackle,’ roughly 
imitated in the Eskimo name for the Willow Ptarmigan, A-kizé-rh-gik. 

The male Ptarmigan wear this special courting plumage until June, when 
another change, involving the whole body plumage, leads to a brown-black- 
and-buff plumage, which is worn until autumn. The females, meanwhile, 
change rapidly in early May, about the time the snow begins to disappear, to 
a mottled and barred, black-and-brown coloration. In this “summer pro- 
tective”’ plumage the birds of both sexes are as difficult to see against the green, 
brown and gray of the open tundra as they were in winter plumage, against 
the white landscape. 

All these remarkable changes in appearance are the result of molis, by which 
feathers of one color fall out and new ones of a different color grow in. In the 
autumn, exactly the same process leads from the brown and mottled colora- 
tion of both old birds and young-of-the-year to the pure white of winter dress. 
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But while in the spring molt the feathers of the head, neck, and back are the 
first to be replaced, in the fall these are the last tracts affected; so that by the 
middle of October birds are to be seen with dark feathers still predominating 
in the head and back. This, of course, gives much the same effect as at an 
early stage of the spring molt. 

The female Ptarmigan selects the site for her nest during the third week of 
May, and by the second week of June full sets of eggs are the rule. The nest 
is a slight depression in the moss on the open ground; usually the summit of 
a hummock is selected, as being a drier situation during the period of early 
summer rains. There is a scanty lining of dry grasses, to keep the eggs from 
actual contact with the saturated moss of the foundation. 

The full set of eggs numbers from eleven to thirteen. They are very deeply 
and closely spotted and blotched with chestnut-brown, the effect being to 
render them difficult to distinguish from their surroundings, even when lying 
in plain view but a few feet from the observer. The female bird does all of 
the sitting, and when approached on the nest does not take flight until almost 
trodden upon. She then exhibits the greatest solicitude, tumbling about within 
a few yards of the intruder in the most distressing manner. The male bird 
sometimes puts in an appearance, but keeps discreetly at a much greater 
distance. 

After the eggs are hatched, the precocious youngsters are accompanied 
by both parents. They then have the faculty, so like that of young Quail and 
Grouse, of concealing themselves at a moment’s notice, while the parents 
attempt to call the intruder’s attention elsewhere: The young are at first 
clothed with down, of yellow and brown shades; but before they are half- 
grown this is entirely replaced by loose-textured feathers, and even before 
half-grown they are able to fly as readily as the adults. 

In summer, the Willow Ptarmigan’s bill of fare includes many sorts of 
insects, as well as green herbs. In the fall, the abundant crops of blueberries, 
heathberries, cranberries, and roseapples are freely resorted to, and these 
fruits become again available the following spring, when the retreating snow 
leaves them exposed. 

The reader will have already marveled at the special and useful modifica- 
tions in the habits and structure of the Ptarmigan, which enable it to carry on 
a successful existence under such an extreme and winter climate. Perhaps the 
most wonderful thing about the bird is its alternating adaptations to the 
opposite conditions of the short summer period. Not only is the summer 
plumage of a totally different general color, as already described, but it is 
much less dense than the winter plumage. The molts, however, do not affect 
the feathers of every part of the body. The wing and tail feathers are changed 
only at the time of the fall molt which, in ‘fact, is the only complete molt. 
The feathers of the feet and legs are not replaced in the spring; but, as sum- 
mer advances, the old feathers become brittle and wear off, until midsummer 
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finds the birds with almost naked feet,—a heavy feathering at that season 
probably being not only needless but a hindrance, as it would be especially 
when wet. 

The toe-nails in winter are so long as to project considerably beyond the 
generous feathering of the feet and toes. They probably serve as “ice-creep- 
ers,” of great use in walking or wallowing in crusty snow. But the extraordi- 
nary thing is that in summer the old toe-nails drop off, or molt, new ones grow- 
ing from the quick! 

In winter plumage, one set of feathers fails to conform to the general 
whiteness—the tail-feathers. When the bird is at rest, the very long upper 
and under tail-coverts almost completely conceal these black tail-feathers, 
which are then closed together in narrow ranks. But, when the bird takes 
flight, the tail is widely spread, and a black “directive” marking flashes forth 
against the white background. In summer, the wing-feathers, left over un- 
molted from the winter dress, are unnoticed in the bird at rest; but, as the 
wings are spread in flight, they furnish again a conspicuous “directive” pat- 
tern against the dark landscape, the black tail-feathers being then ineffective. 

With all its marvelous fitness, the Ptarmigan has much to contend with— 
just as much as have our southern Quail and more than our Grouse—for the 
birth-rate provides a sure index of the death-rate. If each pair of Ptarmigan 
produces an average of ten young each season, then ten out of every twelve exist- 
ing at the close of the incubatory period are doomed to die within the next 
twelvemonth. Before the invasion of the white man to upset the natural 
balance, the Ptarmigan had many regular enemies—the arctic fox, the weasel, 
the Rough-legged Hawk, and the Gyrfalcon. 

Looked at from the utilitarian standpoint, the Ptarmigan, on the far 
northern frontier, affords an even more important game resource than did the 
native birds in the early days of the settlement of the States. The weight of a 
Willow Ptarmigan is one and one-half pounds, so that each bird affords as 
much food as four or five Bob-whites. 

In most of the vast northern region, conditions yet remain practically 
primitive so far as wild game is concerned. But, around the mining settlements 
of Alaska and Yukon Territory, the larger animals have been much reduced 
in numbers, or entirely used up. It is fairly certain that many natural enemies 
of the birds have been reduced to small numbers, to the great advantage of 
the Ptarmigan. This has doubtless served to offset the effect of the firearm, 
so that only in the near neighborhood of settlements has there been a notable 
decrease in the supply of birds. 

With proper study of the situation and suitable legislation based thereon, 
to apply to the most thickly settled districts, the Willow Ptarmigan should 
constitute a valuable and permanent game resource in a country where the 
food-value of game-birds far exceeds that here in the states where sport is the 
chief element to invite pursuit. 
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Natural History, New York City, at Museum, and called attention to the 
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work of this Association and of the good 
which he believed it has been doing for 
many years. 

Messrs. Frank M. Chapman and 
Charles Sheldon were reélected members 
of the Board of Directors. The Association 
then proceeded to elect the following 
members of the Advisory Board of 
Directors for the ensuing year: 


Ralph Hoffman, Missouri. 
David Starr Jordan, California. 
Robert W. Williams, Florida. 
Arthur H. Norton, Maine. 
W. Scott Way, Maryland. 
Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, Florida. 

ohn E. Thayer, Massachusetts. 

rof. H. P. Attwater, Texas. 
Ruthven Deane, Illinois. 
Abbott H. Thayer, New Hampshire. 
Carleton E. Howe, Vermont. 
Witmer Stone, Pennsylvania. 
Amos W. Butler, Indiana. 
Wm. P. Wharton, Massachusetts. 
Alice W. Wilcox, Rhode Island. 
C. W. Ward, Louisiana. 
Howard Eaton, Wyoming. 
Dr. T. S.. Roberts, Minnesota. 
Col. J. H. Acklen, Tennessee. 
Gifford Pinchot, District of Columbia. 
Frank Bond, District of Columbia. 
C. G. Abbott, New York. 
C. F. Hodge, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, New York. 
Mrs. Alice H. Walter, Rhode Island. 
H. H. Brimley, North Carolina. 
H. Tullsen, Tennessee. 
Mrs. B. H. Johnson, Connecticut. 
John H. Sage, Connecticut. 


The report of the Secretary was pre- 
sented, after which Dr. Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., read his report as Treasurer of the 
Association. This showed a_ healthy 
condition of the finances, the total income 
of the Association for the year being 
nearly $60,000, an increase of $15,000 
over last year. Both of these reports 


are printed in full elsewhere in this issue 
of Brrp-LorE in connection with the 
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reports of the Field Agents and those 
submitted by the various State Audubon 
Societies. 

E. H. Forbush, Field Agent for Massa- 
chusetts, spoke on the results of the 
legislative efforts conducted by the 
Association in Massachusetts during the 
past year, and also outlined a recent 
trip which he had undertaken to South 
Carolina in the interests of the protection 
of non-game birds, with special reference 
to the Bobolink. 

Dr. Eugene Swope, Field Agent for 
Ohio, spoke most acceptably on the 
subject of his work in that state. Other 
reports and discussions filled the time until 
noon hour. Many of the members and vis- 
iting delegates then repaired to the Metla 
Café, in the basement of the museum 
building, where luncheon was served. 

The second session began at two 
o’clock, p.m. Mrs. Alice Hall Walters 
presented a paper entitled ‘The Oppor- 
tunity of the Audubon Societies,’ which 
provoked much discussion of a helpful 
character. This was followed by an 
address by Hon. Gustav Straubenmiller, 
Assistant Superintendent of New York 
City Schools, on ‘Nature Study in the 
Schools.’ The speaker was asked many 
questions, which brought out much 
interesting information in regard to his 
experiences in teaching bird-study to 
children. 

The Association then adjourned to a 
neighboring room in the building, where 
a lesson in nature-study was being given 
to a class of blind children, after which 
the company proceeded to a large lecture- 
hall where, for over an hour, they were 
entertained by an intensely interesting 
address by Dr. Homer R. Dill, of the 
University of Iowa. His subject was, 
‘The Birds of Laysan Island, Hawaii.’ 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


INTRODUCTION 


The eighth year of the life of the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties has been attended with a strong continuance of that rapid growth which 
has ever marked its history. As the general public becomes more aroused to 
the importance of the preservation of wild bird and animal life, the oppor- 
tunities for services which come to us seem to be almost without limit. So 
urgent in fact have been the demands for aid in many directions that often 
the Board of Directors has been sorely tempted to take up new lines of endeavor 
which would quickly lead us quite beyond our means. Disquieting as it is to 
see many golden opportunities go by unfulfilled, we yet have the satisfaction 
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of knowing that through the splendid support now being given the Association, 
we are each year able to increase the scope of our work and give more extensive 
cultivation to those fields already entered. On behalf of the Board of Direc- 
tors, I herewith present to the members a summary of the activities of the 
Association during the past year. 


OFFICE WORK 


To handle the volume of the business in the office, the Secretary now 
requires the constant aid of eight office assistants. During the year it has been 
necessary again to secure additional office space. Let us take this opportunity 
to invite our members, and others who are interested in wild-life protection, 
to visit the offices at 1974 Broadway, where a hearty welcome awaits them. 


FIELD FORCE 


The number of field agents and lecturers has been nearly doubled during 
the past year, eight being employed for a part or the whole of their time. 
These were:—E. H. Forbush, in New England; Capt. M. B. Davis, in Texas; 
Wm. L. Finley, in the Northern Pacific States; Miss Katherine H. Stuart, in 
Virginia; James Henry Rice, Jr., in South Carolina; Dr. Eugene W. Swope, 
in Ohio; and E. V. Visart, in Arkansas. Too much credit cannot be given to 
these unselfish workers who have so splendidly represented the Association 
in their various fields and who are so largely responsible for the good results 
achieved in bird-protection in their respective states. Without exception, their 
work has been largely a labor of love, for in no instance has their financial 
remuneration been commensurate with the amount of energy given to their 
duties. 

It is with deep regret that we have to announce the death of our noble 
Texas representative, Capt. M. B. Davis, who died at his home in Waco, 
Texas, June 18, 1912. Captain Davis has been one of our most worthy repre- 
sentatives since his connection with the Association, which began in 1904. We 
fear it will be long before his place can be filled with a worker so energetic, 
so persistent, and withal, so effective. 


WARDEN FORCE 


Perhaps in no way was the wisdom of President William Dutcher, the 
founder of the Association, more strikingly displayed than by his earnest 
insistence during the early days of our organization that we adopt a policy of 
establishing a strong warden force to guard from feather-hunters and eggers 
those colonies of water-birds threatened with extinction. This is, today, a most 
important feature of our work. Forty-one of these guards have been employed 
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during the past season; they are distributed as follows: Connecticut, 1; 
Florida, 8; Georgia, 1; Louisiana, 2; Maine, 14; Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 
3; North Carolina, 1; New Jersey, 2; New York, 3; South Carolina, 2; Texas, 
1; Virginia, 2. 

The birds in most of the colonies have had a prosperous year despite the 
starvation of young on some of the Maine islands, due to the failure of food- 
supply, and the loss of eggs and young in some of the southern Heron colonies, 
caused by storm-winds. The birds which are primarily receiving the benefit 


WARDEN O. E. BAYNARD OF ORANGE LAKE, FLORIDA, ROOKERY 
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of the wardens’ watchfulness are: White and Brown Pelicans; Herring, West- 
ern and Laughing Gulls; Common, Arctic, Caspian, Royal, Cabot’s and Least 
Terns; Puffins; Comorants; Guillemots; Egrets and other Herons; Grebes; 
Gallinules; Rails; Geese, and various forms of Ducks. 

It is impossible to make anything like an accurate estimate of the number 
of many of these species, but it is probably conservative to say that from one 
to two million birds inhabited the protected areas during the past year. ~ 


EGRET PROTECTION i 


Members and other friends of the Association, to the number of 950, 
united the past year and contributed $6,427.54 for the further protection of 


SNOWY EGRETS, ORANGE LAKE, FLORIDA, ROOKERY 
Photographed by Dr. H. R. Mills 


the pitiful remnant of the great flocks of White Egrets once found in this 
country. The names of these contributors have been published from time to 
time in Brrp-Lore. With this sum we have not only conducted an extensive 
campaign of publicity on the horrors of the aigrette trade, but four agents were 
sent into the southern swamps during the spring and summer to locate such 
colonies of nesting birds as were yet to be found. Twenty-six breeding rook- 
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eries were located, nineteen of which were protected by our agents and hired 
wardens. While, for obvious reasons, it is deemed inadvisable to give publicity 
to the exact location of these colonies, it would probably not be localizing 
them too much to say that the most of them are in Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina, and one each in the states of North Carolina, Texas and Oregon. 


YOUNG CARACARA IN NEST, BIRD PROTECTED IN FLORIDA AUDUBON ROOKERY 
Photographed by QO. E. Baynard 


These colonies, by careful count, contained about 1,400 of the small Snowy 
Egrets and 2,100 of the large Egrets. None of the colonies were raided by 
plume-hunters, the one attempt in this direction being frustrated by the 
warden in charge. The birds, therefore, enjoyed the peaceful occupation of 
their rookeries to an extent unknown in recent years. Many thousands of 
other birds, including some of the rarest species in America, also reared their 
young in safety in the protected areas. 

In order to get a fair idea of the extent of some of these colonies, we may 
mention that in one Audubon Society reserve, in Florida, the agent in charge 
states that the past summer there nested there in security, the following 
(each number given refers to a nesting pair of birds): Wood Duck, 1; Glossy 
Ibis, 9; Least Bittern, 38; Ward’s Heron, 1; Egret, 197; Snowy Egret, 254; 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 136; King Rail, 7; Purple Gallinule, 90; Florida 
Gallinule, 66; Black Vulture, 2; Green Heron, 270; Red-winged Blackbird, 
300; Water-Turkey, 368. The above facts were gathered by actual count. 
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The following are estimates. Your Secretary, who visited the colony in 
the height of the season, regards them as conservative: Boat-tailed Grackle, 
600 pairs; Louisiana Heron, 1,950 pairs; Little Blue Heron, 3,500 pairs, and 
White Ibis, 9,000 pairs. This makes a total of about 33,000 birds occupying 
this one protected area, and, I may add, they were guarded by the Association 
at a cost of $350, or, at the rate of about one cent per bird. 

In another Florida swamp, discovered by one of our agents early ih the 
year and guarded successfully by wardens through the nesting season, the 
bird population was found to be as follows: Between five and six hundred 
Egrets; about 1,000 Wood Ibis; 25 Roseate Spoonbills; 40 Limpkins; 100 
Ward’s Herons, a number of pairs of Swallow-tailed Kites and Wood Ducks, 
as well as several thousand of the small Herons. 

We have experienced a most successful and prosperous year in our endeavors 
to protect White Egrets. But for the efforts of the Association of recent 
years, these birds doubtless would today be on the very verge of extermina- 
tion. If the sale of their feathers can be prohibited and the colonies guarded 
for a period of years, there appears to be no reason why they should not again 
become numerous, even as the Gulls and Terns have prospered under similar 
conditions. 

LEGISLATION 


The year 1912 saw comparatively few state legislatures in session. Our 
most active efforts were put forth in Massachusetts and Virginia. Something 
of the Titanic struggles between the friends and foes of wild life in these 
states will be found in the report of the field agents. The two big points, how- 
ever, which shone out clear and distinct after the dust of battle had blown 
away, were these: 

The sale of native wild game is no longer permitted by law in Massachu- 
setts, and Virginia has inscribed on its statute books the statement that no 
longer may Robins be legally slaughtered within the boundaries of her 
commonwealth. 

The subject of legislation looking to the federal protection of migratory 
birds was again before Congress the past year. Several representatives of 
the Association visited Washington in the interest of the three bills being 
considered, and your Secretary addressed the committees of the House and 
Senate having these bills in charge. At this time these measures are still 
pending. 

MRS. RUSSELL SAGE FUND 


The work in the southern states has for the second year had the support 
of a fund of $5,000 given by Mrs. Russell Sage for the special object of arous- 
ing public interest in the future protection of Robins, which have long been 
regarded as game-birds in that territory. It was by means of this fund that 
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the legislative campaign was waged in Virginia, which resulted in the passage 
of the Robin Protection Bill. Other legislative efforts were also aided from 
this source. 

The organization of Junior Audubon Classes in the schools, whereby each 
child paying a fee of ten cents receives an Audubon button, together with 
leaflets and pictures which cost us twenty cents to manufacture, was carried 
on in a manner which had given good results the previous year. In all, 10,004 


SECTION OF RIVERSIDE, TENNESSEE, JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS 


children were enrolled in these classes during the school year. These are 
distributed through the fifteen southern states. Virginia, where we had the 
codperation of the State Audubon Society, and the active field efforts of our 
agent, Miss Stuart, showed the best results, with a record of 131 classes and 
a membership of 2,560. 


JUNIOR WORK IN THE NORTHERN SCHOOLS 


At the last annual meeting, attention was called to the need for funds with 
which to push this important branch of our work among the children of the 
schools in the northern states. One of our deeply interested members who 
was present, shortly afterward secured the support of one of his friends for 
this work and sent a check for $5,000 with which to put the plan in operation. 

We were unable to get the necessary literature prepared before January, 
but from then until the close of the schools on July 1, the work was pushed. 
In our efforts we had the active assistance of the-State Audubon Societies of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 

Our report to that friend of the birds and the children who made these 
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efforts possible showed that success had attended our efforts in the North 


‘even better than we had secured in the South. 


Nine hundred and sixty classes were formed with a total paid membership 
of 19,365. These were distributed through nineteen states, New Jersey lead- 
ing with 411 classes and 8,912 members. 

It is a great pleasure to report that so well pleased was our benefactor with 
the final results that he immediately forwarded a remittance for $5,000 with 
which to continue the work this season, and at the same time stated that we 
might expect a like contribution next year. 


Endorsement of Junior Audubon Work by Commissioner Hon. P. P. Claxton 


Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


I consider the work of the Junior Audubon Classes very important for both 
educational and economic results, and I congratulate you upon the opportunity of 
extending it. The bird clause in the Mosaic Law ends with the words: “That it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days.” The principle still holds. 
I hope that through your efforts the American people may soon be better informed in 
regard to our wild birds and their value. 

Yours very truly, 
P. P. CLaxton, Commissioner. 

Washington, September 19, 1912. 


WORK IN ALASKA 


The rapidity with which the breeding-range of the wild Ducks and Geese 
in the Northwest is being destroyed by the draining of sloughs, ponds and 
lakes for agricultural purposes, is annually driving the wild fowl farther north- 
ward in summer. Ultimately, Alaska will be the last stand for many of these 
birds, which it is highly desirable should be spared for the pleasure and profit 
of mankind. 

There is reason to believe, today, that a more or less wholesale business 
of taking eggs in Alaska for commercial purposes still exists. Indians in many 
parts of the territory kill numbers of birds for their feathers. As on the out- 
skirts of civilization everywhere, there are to be found in Alaska large numbers 
of the white race who through thoughtlessness, or a lack of those finer sen- 
sibilities which more strongly characterize the older settled sections of our 
country, wantonly destroy many birds and their nests. These are some of 
the reasons why it has become tremendously important that the work of bird- 
study and bird-protection should be seriously inaugurated in Alaska. 

In response to this demand, one of our liberal and far-seeing members, 
whose name I regret to say we have been requested to withhold for the pres- 
ent, has agreed to contribute $5,000 during the coming year; $1,000 of this 
amount has already been remitted. 

During the past summer, Mr. G. Willett, an able ornithologist of Los 
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Angeles, California, went, as our representative, to serve as warden on the 
St. Lazaria Government Bird Reservation in southern Alaska. His report on 
his experiences there and his observations of the general situation in that 
section is so full of interest that we expect to publish a portion of it in connec- 
tion with the general annual report. 

One of the chief lines which we expect to inaugurate in this territory is a 
systematic plan of bird-study in the schools. In this we will have the hearty 
codperation of the Board of Education of the United States Department of 
Interior. Four colored plates of Alaskan birds have already been prepared, 
and these, together with others, all of which will be accompanied by leaflets, 
will before many months be ready to place in the hands of every pupil in the 
schools of Alaska. 

We have some other plans in contemplation in reference to this important 
field, announcement of which we are not yet in a position to make. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND FINANCIAL 


During the year, in addition to one circular issued for special legis:ative 
purposes, the Association has published the following seven Educational Leaf- 
lets, accompanied with colored plates and outline drawings: No. 53, The 
Horned Lark; No. 54, The White Egrets; No. 55, The Hairy and Downy 
Woodpecker; No. 56, The Ruby-throated Hummingbird; No. 57, The Yel- 
low-headed Blackbird; No. 58, The California Quail; No. 59, The White- 
breasted and Red-breasted Nuthatches. 

We have issued 943,600 Educational Leaflets; 694,300 colored pictures of 
birds, and 557,800 outline drawings of these pictures. This is an increase of 
about too per cent over the quantity of our publications last year. 

All our members, subscribers and Junior secretaries have been supplied 
with Brrp-Lore in order that they may be kept fully posted concerning the 
activities of this Association, and, at the same time, possess the ornithological 
information and teaching material which that magazine contains. 

The financial support of the Association has been encouraging. Twenty- 
six Life Members have been received, which now gives us a total of 136 Life 
Members who have paid $100 each to the Endowment Fund of the Association. 

The Sustaining Membership during the past twelve months has grown 
from 1,351 to 1,625. 

The Contributors to the General Fund have increased in number from 
73 to 168. 

The income of the Association for the year 1911, from all sources, amounted 
to $44,607.99. During the past year the total income has been $59,757.71; 
thus showing an increase of $15,149.72. 

While the increase of the resources of the Association is gratifying, let no 
one be deceived for a moment in thinking that our means is in any sense ade- 
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quate to the worthy demands made upon us for assistance from all parts of 
the country. 

Before closing, the Board would take this opportunity of calling to the 
attention of our members and friends the desirability of greatly extending 
the Endowment Fund of the Association. We trust this will come to the 
attention of many who when making their wills may feel that the great work 
of this Association merits the strong continued support which only a. large 
endowment can provide. 

T. GrtBert PEARSON, Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, FIELD AGENT 
FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Since the last annual meeting of this Association, your Field Agent for 
New England has had more than the usual demand for lectures, and has been 
obliged to refuse many opportunities because of other pressing work. Twenty 
lectures have been given, however, to about 4,000 people, mainly in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and New Hampshire. 

The series of newspaper articles published in New England newspapers, 
which was interrupted for a time last year because of lack of means for their 
publication, has been continued intermittently during the present year. Some 
educational work has been done in the schools in codperation. with the State 
Societies. 

Two legislatures in New England held sessions in 1912,—Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island,—and the fall session of the Vermont Legislature has just 
begun as this report is being written. The Audubon Society of Rhode Island 
did not initiate any new legislation, and apparently no attempt was made 
to improve the bird laws of that state. On the other hand, no bad legislation 
was enacted, and the session was rather uneventful so far as bird- and game- 
legislation was concerned. In Massachusetts, however, a fight was waged 
from the beginning of the session almost to its close. Early in the year two 
bills were passed opening the shooting season on October 12, instead of on 
the 15th as formerly. These bills passed in spite of strenuous and persistent 
opposition. As October 12 (Columbus Day) is now a legal holiday in Massa- 
chusetts, and as the season now opens on that day, it is easy to see what a 
slaughter takes place when every shop-worker and clerk who carries a gun is 
let loose the first day of the season to hunt birds which have become tame by 
reason of protection through the long close season. 

These bills gave the “poor man’’ an opportunity to hunt on the holiday. 
No consideration was shown for the poor birds. 

The passage of these bills warned the friends of the birds as to what they 
might expect of the legislature, and when a strong attempt was made to repeal 
the present law prohibiting spring-shooting, we were ready to meet it. Five 
bills were introduced to change the open season on certain wild fowl in order 
that the gunners along the shore might enjoy a longer season for shooting in 
the winter or spring. Two of these were very strongly advocated and might 
have passed had they not been strenuously opposed by this Association and 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society. One was finally killed in the House, 
another in the Senate, and the others were defeated in Committee. 

The greatest fight made by the Association during the session was waged 
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for the passage of a bill to stop the sale of native wild game. This bill was 
passed, although its enemies tried to defeat it by every possible means. The 
fight was so long and severe that it taxed all the resources of the Association; 
but, in the end, it brought many friends to our assistance, among whom was 
Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday of New York, who had led a similar battle in that state 
in 1911. Mr. Wm. P. Wharton, one of our own members, made this cause his 
own and supported it in every legitimate way. The committee on the pro- 
tection of birds appointed by the Massachusetts Grange Patrons of Husbandry 
worked without ceasing for the bill. Practically all the fish- and game-pro- 
tective associations of the state were with us. The strongest opposition came 
from certain market interests and from the representatives of market-hunters, 
particularly those from the South. The law, as now on the statute books, 
goes into effect January 1, 1913, and an attempt to repeal it may be expected 
at the next session of the Legislature. 

Late in the session, Governor Foss recommended an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the protection and propagation of birds, believing that, on account 
of the destructiveness of insect pests and the millions of dollars that have 
been expended to check them, an attempt should be made to foster and encour- 
age insect-eating birds. The Governor’s message was reported on favorably by 
the Committee on Agriculture, but the bill was killed without a hearing by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

A bill which was introduced to prohibit the use or sale of automatic or 
pump-guns was forestalled and defeated by the passage of bills to limit the 
number of birds and squirrels to be taken in a day by each hunter. It was 
argued that the kind of a gun used was immaterial provided that only a few 
birds could be killed legally in a day, A bill allowing cities or towns to petition 
the Fish and Game Commission for the appointment of a game-warden was 
passed. Many bills of minor importance were defeated, and, on the whole, 
the season’s work represents a distinct advance in protective legislation. 

In July, your agent, through the kindness of Mr. William P. Wharton, 
was enabled to visit many of the protected bird colonies off the coast of Maine, 
which were found to be in a flourishing condition. 

Encouraging reports have been received from the bird colonies on the Mas- 
sachusetts coast. The Least Terns of Martha’s Vineyard, which have been 
near extinction, appear to have more than doubled their number within the 
past two years. The Heath Hens, on the same island, which have been pro- 
tected for several years by a warden appointed by the commissioners on fish- 
eries and game, were very near extinction a few years ago, and last year they 
were not making encouraging progress; but this year they have increased con- 
siderably and may yet be re-introduced to their former range. 

During the summer your agent codperated with the efforts being made by 
the central office of the National Association to raise a fund for the further 
protection of Egrets. 
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In September a trip to South Carolina was undertaken for two purposes: 

First, to examine and investigate the killing of small birds there for food; 
and second, to see what could be done there for the better protection of birds 
and game. It had been generally understood that the Bobolinks, or Rice- 
birds as they are called in South Carolina, did great harm to the rice crop and 
were killed to save the crop. A thorough investigation gave incontestable 
proof that the damage these birds do to the rice crop now is negligible, as the 
rice industry in the South Atlantic States is almost a thing of the past, and 
that the birds are not killed to protect the crop, but for the profit resulting 
from their sale. Planters assured me that comparatively few birds were ever 
shot to protect the crop, as powder was the chief ammunition used for that 
purpose and very little shot; the birds are killed for the profit obtained by 
hunters and marketmen, and this has always been the chief incentive for the 
slaughter of many hundreds of thousands of birds annually. Today most 
of the negroes have guns, and shoot anything they can sell or eat. Even small 
colored boys are armed with air-guns which they use for killing small birds 
of all kinds. There is no resident hunters’ license law, no appropriation for 
the enforcement of the game laws, and therefore little enforcement of such 
bird and game laws as South Carolina has, and Mr. James Henry Rice, Jr., 
who is the chief warden and the State Agent of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, has no income for the work, other than the limited amount 
which the Association is able to provide. 

Returning to New England, your agent has since applied himself to the 
task of raising money to assist in carrying on the work of education and law 
enforcement to protect insect-eating birds from the incessant persecution which 
they now undergo. While it is discouraging that people of large means will 
not give largely in support of this work, there is great encouragement in the 
fact that many in moderate circumstances are far more generous in propor- 
tion to their means. If we continue and enlarge our educational work, the time 
will come when great popular subscriptions will ensure success. 


REPORT OF KATHERINE H. STUART, 
FIELD AGENT FOR VIRGINIA 


The second year of the educational work of the Audubon Society in Vir- 
ginia, made possible by the assistance of Mrs. Russell Sage, has been marked 
by steady growth of interest in the better protection of our wild life. 

The month of September, 1911, was given by your agent to preparation 
for the various departments of work to be carried out in the schools and by 
the Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs. In October, we conducted most 
successful Audubon exhibits at the county fairs in Fredericksburg and 
Bedford City. Attractive booths, decorated with autumn leaves, grain, 
pumpkins, apples, mounted specimens of useful birds, with their nests 
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and eggs; a bird’s Christmas tree, hung with suet, nuts and cracked bones, 
fruit, etc.; a sample feeding-table; a fine collection of insects injurious to 
agriculture, with bird charts, and the beautiful National Leaflets, all tended to 
give great popularity to the exhibit. 

Mrs. William Yancey, Chairman of Bird Department, Bedford County, 
for Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, had charge of the exhibit at Bedford 
City. Her charm of manner and earnest work has accomplished much good 
in that section. Through her efforts many prizes were offered and awarded 
to the children of the schools for the best essay on our native birds, for the 
most attractive bird-box, and for the best drawing of a bird from life. Mrs. 
Yancey also obtained one hundred signatures from the farmers of Bedford 
County for our proposed Robin Bill. 

I had charge of the exhibit in Fredericksburg, where Capt. Dan. M. 
Lee, brother of our national hero, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, gave me one of the best 
positions in the Agriculture Building, and detailed his own servant to secure 
me all trees, leaves, etc., needed for decoration. Hundreds of people visited 
the booth from the lower counties, and seemed much interested in our work. 
One of our visitors, to whose earnest work in the legislature we owe much, 
was the Hon. R. C. L. Moncure, and it was here he pledged us his aid for 
our forthcoming legislative bills. Capt. E. P. Rowe, a prominent citizen of 
Fredericksburg, and a veteran of two wars, gave our cause great assistance 
by presenting many farmers to me, who thus heard our plea for the conserva- 
tion of our beautiful insectivorous birds and also our splendid game-birds. 
Captain Rowe secured the signatures of hundreds of voters in Stafford County 
for our proposed Robin Bill, and thus was launched at these Audubon exhibits 
our bill to save the Robin from destruction. 

Later on, my time was fully occupied visiting the schools and teachers’ 
conferences where I spoke to hundreds of children and several thousand 
teachers, superintendents and principals on Junior Audubon Classes, the non- 
enforcement of our game laws, and the importance of a State Game Commis- 
sioner. I formulated a petition for the protection of the Robin and had it 
approved. The work of printing and getting all in readiness was soon accom- 
plished, and the petitions reached my office from New York the week before 
Christmas. The bill was framed for us by Judge J. J. M. Norton, President of 
the Alexandria Audubon Society, and carried with it a fine of from five to 
fifty dollars and a forfeiture of the gun to the state for violation of the law. I 
sent the Children’s Robin Petition and a copy of the bill to each of our senators 
and representatives in Congress, to every superintendent and principal of 
our public schools, to the presidents of our colleges; not one was omitted. The 
teachers had charge of this work and took the greatest pride in securing the 
signatures of the children of the various classes. The labor of sending out 
these petitions was very great and occupied my time for two weeks, for, as 
our Assembly opened January 12, it was important to get the bill on the cal- 
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endar at once and passed, if possible, by January 19, General Lee’s birthday, 
as a tribute to him and to his love and tenderness to the lower orders of life, 
as exemplified in his devotion to his world-famous war horse, ‘Traveller.’ 

I had written to the Hon. A. M. Bowman, asking him to be the patron of 
the bill, and he accepted at once and did faithful work to the end. Our 
bill and petition were carried to Richmond by the Hon. C. C. Carlin, of Alex- 
andria, Representative in Congress of the 8th District, and put in the hands of 
the Hon. R. C. L. Moncure and Hon. A. M. Bowman. It was soon on the 
House Calendar, and it passed that body, in its original form, with a splendid 
vote; but it was most difficult to get it before the Senate, where the real fight 
was to occur. Just here we owe much to the influence of the Hon. C. C. Carlin, 
Judge L. C. Barley, and Judge J. K. M. Norton, framer of the bill, whose 
presence in Richmond and influence saved the day. On February 29 the bill 
passed and was soon signed by our Governor. During the session of the Assem- 


bly I spent some weeks in the city ef Richmond, working in the interest of 
our bill for a State Game Commissioner and the Children’s Robin Bill. We 
deeply regret the failure of the bill for a State Game Commissioner, but we 
hope for a better result in 1914. 

When not occupied with legislative work, I visited the twenty-four schools 
of Richmond, with fourteen thousand pupils, speaking all day in the interest 
of Junior Audubon Classes and getting the Robin petition signed by the chil- 
dren. I secured about ten thousand signatures, and we gained about thirty 
Junior Classes through the six weeks of hard work. 

I also visited the schools at Ginter Park, Swansboro and other places near 
Richmond, several of the large private schools in Richmond, and gave a talk 
before the Humane Association. 

Notwithstanding the time given to legislative work, its difficulties and 
many trials, we rejoice to learn from the National Secretary’s Report that 
Virginia stands first among the southern states in Junior Audubon Classes 
and also in junior membership. 

There is much to report of work done if we had the space,—of hundreds of 
letters written and received from all parts of the state, some from outside 
states, others from foreign countries (Turkey, Italy and England), asking 
questions and displaying interest in the Virginia Audubon work; of letters to 
and talks with the game-wardens of the state; many lantern-slide lectures; 
talks during summer normal school sessions to about four thousand teachers 
and educators from thirty-four states and three foreign countries; of local 
work in and about the city of Alexandria, etc. 

Our Junior Classes have steadily increased in number and varied activi- 
ties, such as establishing feeding-grounds, and caring for the birds during the 
last terrible winter. Hundreds of boxes have been made and put up by the 
boys and girls, and by many prominent gentlemen of our state. Bird’s Christ- 
mas trees have been quite numerous, and many of the children took the Christ- 
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mas census. A most interesting bird-box contest took place in Danville, 
under Mr. Perkinson, who offered prizes of from one to five dollars to the boys 
and girls of the public schools for the most attractive bird-box. Fifty pupils 
took part in the contest. Mr. Perkinson is one of the most influential men 
in the city of Danville. We regret that we have not a picture of this interest- 
ing sight. The whole city was invited to witness it at a public hall, and the 
evening closed with a stereopticon lecture. The gold medal offered by the 
Virginia Audubon Society for the best composition on our Virginia birds was 
won by Jesse L. Chrisman, of Staunton, Virginia, and has given great impetus 
and interest to the Junior Audubon work in thestate. The children of the 
Junior Classes have written many letters on birds, and received prizes offered 
by the Times-Dispatch of Richmond. The Robin Petition has done more to 
arouse interest in bird-protection than any other force yet tried. The fact 
that it was a state-wide issue gave the Virginia Audubon Society great promi- 
nence and more strength for its future work. 

The Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs has worked earnestly in every 
direction, especially in getting the passage of the Robin Bill, and letters and 
talks to their respective senators and representatives, urging a State Game 
Commissioner. Their codperation and enthusiasm in this work has been a 
tower of strength to me as their chairman, which position I have held for six 
years, and to which I have been unanimously called by this splendid body 
for the coming year. 


REPORT OF JAMES HENRY RICE, JR., FIELD AGENT 
FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 


The work of the year, or such part of it as included active operations, 
has been devoted almost exclusively to exploration and protection. What 
intervals there were have been spent in iecturing, particularly during January, 
February and March. 

Throughout the year, a series of short articles on the life histories of birds 
of the region, with especial reference to their economy, have been published 
in the leading daily and weekly papers of South Carolina, and many in Georgia. 
At present a somewhat more comprehensive series has been begun in ‘Uncle 
Remus’ Home Magazine,’ published at Atlanta, Ga., and widely circulated 
from Maryland to western Texas. Another series is appearing in ‘Southern 
Farming,’ an agricultural journal with a large circulation among southern 
farmers. 

The territory embraced in my exploration for rookeries of Egrets extends 
from the southern North Carolina line to Jacksonville, Florida. The attempt 
to penetrate and explore Okefenoke Swamp failed for the reason that the 
guides refused to remain inside, owing to heat and attacks of insects. I was 
forced to give it up, comforted somewhat by the reflection that if a halfbreed 
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Indian, a white Cracker, and a negro could not endure the swamp, neither 
could plume-hunters. 

Georgetown, South Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia, are respectively 
headquarters for financing plume-hunters. A notorious illicit whiskey-dealer, 
or ‘blind tiger,’ named Palmer, in Georgetown, sends out the plumers. I have 
not been able to get anything definite as to Savannah dealers, beyond rumors, 
but these are singularly persistent. 

Early this year, Arthur Lambert, formerly fined three times for shooting 
up a rookery on the preserve of the Santee Gun Club, near McClellanville, 
was indicted before the United States District Court at Spartanburg, charged 
with trespass and violating a court order. He was convicted and sentenced 
to eight months in jail. This kept him out of mischief until the plume season 
was over. 

Jim Mitchum, who has figured in a half-dozen encounters with wardens, 
together with two confederates, Jake Jordan and a negro, were in jail, await- 
ing trial on a charge of assault and battery with intent to kill. Late in spring 
they secured bond, but not until the Herons had left the rookeries. They have 
not yet been tried, owing to the work of a shrewd lawyer. 

In Savannah, Georgia, the leading plume-hunter was Ward Allen, who had 
been indicted in the Georgia courts and heavily fined, most of the fine being 
suspended during good behavior. So Allen could not stir, and in fact was con- 
spicuously present in Savannah during the entire spring and summer. There 
are several charges against him in South Carolina, and he is apparently afraid 
to cross the Savannah River. 

These men represent the principal destroyers of Herons between North 
Carolina and Florida. 

This being the situation, I concluded that the Association could save the 
hire of wardens for certain colonies located late in the season; and the result 
has justified my belief. Watch was kept on each one of them; and conditional 
arrangements were made at a number of rookeries. With the exception of 
one bird, a Snowy Egret, killed on James Island, there were no birds shot at 
the various rookeries, all of which were visited repeatedly by citizens well 
known to me, who lived near-by, and also by myself. 

The only Herons known to have been killed, aside from the one mentioned, 
were shot by roving negroes for food. Two of these men were caught and fined 
in Colleton County, and recently, two in Charleston County. 

Annual meetings of the various agricultural societies, held along the South 
Carolina and Georgia coasts, were attended by your agent and talks made to 
planters, who are, to a man, enlisted in the cause of saving Herons. Boatmen 
and fishermen are, as a rule, likewise enlisted in the same cause and render aid 
by furnishing information as to rookeries and violations of law. 

Several years ago, through the efforts of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, the light-keepers along the coast were made game-wardens 
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by special executive order, and these men are a tower of strength to the 
cause. 

It was surprising, as well as gratifying, to find so many Snowy Egrets in 
unexpected places. This matter was covered in a special letter to Secretary 
T. Gilbert Pearson, who considers it advisable not to make the details public 
at this time, as it would be unwise to advertise the exact location of our ane 
ing colonies. 

Fom Charleston to McClellanville on the north, and from Charleston to 
Savannah, Ga., on the south, there are networks of island and bewildering 
mazes of marsh, skirted by forests inland, through which rivers and creeks 
penetrate in their seaward course. Again, from Savannah to St. Mary’s on the 
Florida line, a somewhat similar condition exists. 

To traverse this region during the breeding season of the Herons requires- 
nerve and endurance, for in most of it accommodation of any kind is not to 
be had within a reasonable distance of the day’s work. My intimate knowl- 
edge of the shore line of both states has aided me, and acquaintance of long 
standing with the country people has helped me more. 

Under the most favorable conditions there is far too much territory to be 
covered within the time assigned. Work ought to begin by March 1, at the 
latest, and should be actively prosecuted until August, in order that anything 
approaching thoroughness may be done to locate the rookeries. 

Two points stand out clearly: 

First, That Snowy Egrets and American Egrets are increasing rapidly, 
and are establishing their rookeries farther inland. Snowy Egrets were found in 
Barnwell County, a hundred miles from the sea. American Egrets were found 
on the Wateree River, about one hundred and thirty miles from the sea. 

Second, That their protection requires two things, namely, active warden 
service during the breeding season, and continued educational work among 
the citizens of the regions they inhabit. 

The ground gained will be lost another year unless there is determined 
work from the outset. The South Carolina plume-hunters will be free another 
season, and these men have unusual facilities for learning the location of 
rookeries, many of which are already known to them. By beginning work in 
the neighborhood of the Okefenoke Swamp early in April, the worst of the 
insect season may be avoided. The action of Georgia in voting a hunter’s 
license and creating a warden system has been salutary, and is of immense 
help. Ali the Georgia wardens with whom I have come in contact are enthusi- 
astic, reliable and determined. 

Political conditions in South Carolina have been, and still are, regrettable; 
but there has been no attempt to take away protection from non-game birds, 
and the sentiment of the people is overwhelmingly in favor of more rigid pro- 
tection. 

There has been a great wave of insect life over both Georgia and South 
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Carolina. Many of the weekly papers have contained articles from farmers, 
demanding better protection to insect-eating birds. This has been called forth 
by a crop-destruction without parallel in the two states. The hay crop and 
the late corn crop are both total failures, due to an invasion of Laphygma 
frugiperda. A mite known locally as “the red spider” has devastated thou- 
sands of acres of cotton. The pine bark beetle (Dendroctonus frontalis) has 
destroyed the greater part of the pines west of Columbia and is still at work. 

These, among other things, have thoroughly aroused the farmers of South 
Carolina; and Georgia is attacked by all these pests, with also an invasion or 
outbreak of the mole cricket (Gryllotalpa borealis), which has proved disas- 
trous to grain and to early corn. 

In a normal condition of the public mind, action would be instant. Even 
as it is, the governor of South Carolina, bitterly hostile during the past winter 
(he vetoed the appropriation for the chief game-warden on the ground that 
the work was “interference with the God-given rights of the people”) has 
announced several times on the stump that he favored the protection 
of birds. 

Much has been said and written; much is still being said and written on 
the subject of staving off the evil to come by prompt and drastic bird-protec- 
tion; but what had been done has been the saving so far of the Egret rookeries, 
insomuch that the birds have multiplied, and along with that work had been 
the constant spreading abroad of knowledge of birds. 

I have been severely handicapped by the governor’s veto last winter, 
but this never led to even a moment’s consideration of letting up. The assist- 
ance extended by the National Association of Audubon Societies kept the 
work alive in South Carolina. 

The South is white for harvest. My experience is that people are more than 
willing to hear the gospel of bird-protection preached. Ignorance is wide- 
spread still, however. The chancellor of one of the leading southern universi- 
ties (not in South Carolina) asked me last year if the Association took its name 
from Audubon because he (Audubon) had left money to it! He expressed himself 
willing to know something of Audubon. 

With constant educational work, done consistently throughout the year, 
the South would liberally contribute to the work of the Association. But the 
work must be done thoroughly and patiently. 

I trust these observations may not be considered irrelevant. They are 
given with utmost seriousness on a grave case. A fight will be carried right 
up to the South Carolina General Assembly and through it. Letters and 
newspaper articles are going out every day now. Many lectures will be given, 
and, if possible, I shall address the coming General Assembly—a newly elected 
one. 

A bill providing a resident hunters’ license passed the Senate last session 
by a vote of 28 to 8, and this bill comes up for consideration in the lower House 
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at the next session. Its chances of passage are good, and it does not appear 
that the governor would refuse to sign it. 

But the program is fight; if whipped, fight again; and keep on fighting 
until the end is gained. 


REPORT OF EXPEDITION INTO OKEFENOKE 
SWAMP, GEORGIA 


By FRANCIS HARPER 


Okefenoke Swamp, in southeastern Georgia, lies about forty miles from 
the coast, and extends slightly over the state boundary into Florida. It is 
approximately forty miles in length by thirty in width, and occupies an area 
of some seven hundred square miles. This large and wonderfully interesting 
territory has been described recently as “one of the least-known areas of its 
size in the eastern United States.” It has always been hedged about with 
more or less of superstition and mystery, and, until within the last few years, 
was virtually a terra incognita to the scientific world. Many an ornithologist, 
while en route to some more southerly Mecca, has doubtless passed almost 
within sight of its borders without turning aside to explore the enchanting 
Okefenoke wilderness. Only the scantiest reference to the swamp exists in the 
literature of ornithology, and exceedingly little definite information concern- 
ing its bird-life has been available. 

For the purpose of making an ornithological reconnaissance of the swamp, 
and, if possible, to locate breeding colonies of Egrets for the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, I entered the Okefenoke on May 6, 1912, remaining 
for two and a half weeks, till the 23d. During that time I was enabled to 
see much of the islands, ‘bays,’ prairies, and waterways in the heart of the 
swamp. 

The larger islands—such as Billy’s, which is perhaps ten square miles in 
area—are covered chiefly with a fine growth of long-leaf and slash pines, saw- 
palmettos and huckleberries, and form a congenial habitat for such species as 
the Sandhill Crane, Bob-white, Red-cockaded, Pileated, and Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers, Southern Meadowlark, Pine-woods Sparrow, White-eyed 
Towhee, Pine Warbler, Brown-headed Nuthatch, and Bluebird. Some of 
the smaller islands support a luxuriant ‘hammock’ growth of spruce pine, 
live cak, several kinds of bays, sweet gum, gallberry, cane, etc. 

A large proportion of the swamp consists of dense cypress ‘bays,’ where 
some of the finest cypress timber in the world grows in several feet of water. 
In such places there is a tangled undergrowth of bushes, shrubs, and ferns, 
well-nigh impassable, except by a few narrow water-trails or ‘runs,’ where 
the traveler pushes his tiny boat in a tortuous and wearisome course between 
cypress knees, over floating or submerged logs, and under fallen trees. Here, 
beneath the shady canopy of moss-garlanded cypresses, abound such birds 
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as the Florida Red-shouldered Hawk, Florida Barred Owl, Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Pileated Woodpecker, Crested Flycatcher, Acadian Flycatcher, 
Cardinal, White-eyed Vireo, Prothonotary Warbler, Swainson’s Warbler, 
Parula Warbler, and Carolina Wren. ; 

It was on the prairies, however, that I entertained hopes of finding some of 
the rarest and most interesting of the wading birds. These prairies vary greatly 
in extent,—from ten or fifteen square miles to only an acre or two,—and’are 
scattered throughout the swamp. Among the largest are Chase Prairie and 
Floyd’s Island Prairie, both of which I carefully reconnoitered. Heavy spring 
rains in 1912 had caused an extraordinary depth of water in all parts of the 
Okefenoke, and in May the prairies were practically lakes, the deeper parts 
grown with such plants as the white and yellow water-lilies, and the shal- 
lower places with maiden cane, saw-grass, and pickerel weed. I was informed 
by inhabitants of the swamp, some of whom possess a surprising knowledge of 
its bird, animal, and plant life, and also by surveyors and lumbermen, that 
considerable numbers of wading birds, including Egrets and Ibises, were 
found there regularly, and nested in the small clumps of cypresses, known 
locally as ‘heads’ or ‘houses,’ that dot the prairies. And there is every reason 
for believing that in ordinary dry seasons these remote and seldom-visited 
prairies, with their vast numbers of frogs and fishes, should form a splendid 
feeding-ground for nesting Herons. At the time of my visit, however, the 
exceptionally high water had apparently driven most of the waders to nesting- 
places outside of the Okefenoke. For instance, on the whole wide expanse of 
Chase Prairie, I found, of wading birds, only Ward’s Heron, the Green Heron, 
and the Sandhill Crane—and not a dozen of these all told. 

Among the important waterways are the following, all connected with 
each other by more or less navigable ‘runs:’ the ‘Big Water’ and Minne’s 
Lake, comparatively deep and open parts of the same long, narrow stream in 
the northern part of the swamp; Billy’s Lake, some three miles long and fifty 
yards wide, through which most of the water of the swamp flows into the far- 
famed Suwannee River on the southwest; and the logging-canal, dredged for 
eleven or twelve miles through the eastern part of the swamp in the ’go’s, but 
now abandoned. The St. Mary’s River also flows out on the southeast. 

Of water-birds I observed the ten following species in the swamp: Water- 
Turkey, Wood Duck, White Ibis, Wood Ibis, Ward’s Heron, Little Blue 
Heron, Green Heron, Sandhill Crane, Limpkin, and Spotted Sandpiper. 

The Water-Turkeys, of which I saw twenty-five or thirty individuals, 
are congregated chiefly along the ‘Big Water.’ Several nests were located in 
a cypress ‘head’ on Floyd’s Island Prairie. 

The Wood Ducks are also most numerous on the ‘Big Water,’ though num- 
bers of them may be found on all the other waterways. 

Eight or nine White Ibises were observed in the northern part of the swamp. 
This is one of the species which were reported as common in other years. 
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A single Wood Ibis was seen flying over Billy’s Island. The ‘Flinthead’ 
is well known to the swamp inhabitants, who prize it as a game bird. It is 
said to frequent the numerous small cypress ponds that are contained within 
the larger islands. 

Small numbers of Ward’s Herons are distributed generally throughout 
the swamp. 

A few Little Blue Herons were seen in the northern part of the swamp. 
Just as I was departing, I learned of a colony, consisting probably of several 
hundred birds, that nested annually in Cowhouse Bay. 

A small number of Green Herons were observed in suitable localities. 

I saw ten Sandhill Cranes in the Okefenoke and heard several others. In 
May most of them were observed in the pine woods on the islands, where they 
were probably feeding on the vast beds of huckleberries. Unfortunately, this 
splendid bird also is eagerly sought for eating purposes at all seasons. 

One or two Limpkins were noted on Honey Island Prairie, and half a 
dozen Spotted Sandpipers at Billy’s Lake. 

Another bird deserving particular mention is the Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker. I received definite information from those who are unquestionably 
familiar with this magnificent bird, concerning three different nesting-sites 
on a certain group of small islands. I made a special effort to reach the place, 
but the dimness of the trail and the thickness of the swamp proved too much 
for the guide and myself on the only day that we could devote to the purpose. 
There is no doubt that the Ivory-bill still exists, though in very small num- 
bers, in the Okefenoke. The scarcely less gorgeous Pileated Woodpecker 
abounds in most gratifying numbers. 

Though I found no Egrets within the Okefenoke, I learned of a populous 
heronry a few miles outside of the swamp, near the Suwannee River, where 
Egrets had formerly bred and were likely to be still found. I therefore engaged 
a man to investigate the colony. From his report it appears that on May 20, 
the colony contained between four hundred and five hundred nests with eggs 
or young; of these the great majority evidently belonged to Little Blue Herons, 
but about eleven American Egrets were observed among the adult birds 
flying overhead, and three or four nests that seemed to belong to the latter 
species were located. Several Ward’s Herons were also observed in the 
colony. There was no evidence that the birds were being disturbed in 
any way. 

I am indebted to Dr. A. H. Wright, of the Cornell University party which 
was investigating biologica] conditions in the swamp from May 28 to July 1s, 
for still more definite information concerning this heronry. Doctor Wright 
visited the colony on June 18, when there were still a few eggs and young in the 
nests, and between eight hundred and one thousand young Little Blue Herons 
on the wing. He also observed there three or four American Egrets, and several 
Water Turkeys, Wood Ibises, and Ward’s Herons. There was no trace of 
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any enemy of the birds—not even a Fish Crow, that scourge of southern 
heronries. 

In early July, other members of the Cornell party saw four American 
Egrets at Billy’s Island, and several Yellow-crowned Night Herons at Billy’s 
Lake. 

I learned from various sources that plume-hunting was formerly carried 
on in Okefenoke Swamp and thereabouts, but during the past few years; 
since the enactment of the state law protecting the Egrets, it had become so 
difficult to dispose of the feathers that the birds were very little molested. 
I was told that occasionally a hunter evaded the law by shipping a few 
aigrettes to market in the double bottom of a barrel of alligator skins. A rumor 
was also being spread at the time of my visit, to the effect that the feather- 
dealers were now offering $1.50 for the plumes of small Blue Herons (proba- 
bly Florida cerulea). This rumor excited some interest among the alligator 
hunters, who seemed to be under the erroneous impression that the law left 
Herons, other than Egrets, without protection. Furthermore, it is a lamen- 
table, though not surprising, fact that here, as in most other remote regions, 
game laws are accorded the scantiest sort of respect. 

Okefenoke, as one of the great natural features of the eastern United 
States, with no exact counterpart anywhere in the world, and as a refuge 
for rare and interesting forms of animal life, should be saved for the admira- 
tion and enjoyment of posterity. Its exquisitely beautiful cypress bays, 
vast bonnet-strewn prairies, luxuriant hammocks, and magnificent pine lands 
—all in their pristine glory—are infinitely more valuable to lovers of nature 
than are many millions of feet of lumber. Moreover, from a scientific, as well 
as from an esthetic point of view, the swamp is surpassingly rich. Here, over 
a vast area, are primeval conditions such as delight the heart of the ecologist, 
and such as are vanishing in our country at a most alarming rate. The loss 
to science, therefore, in the destruction of Okefenoke would be incalculable 
and irreparable. 

During the past several years an ever-widening gash has been cut in the 
stand of cypress on the northwestern side of the swamp, to feed one of the 
largest lumber-mills in the South. The cypress is not expected to replace 
itself to any extent, and at the contemplated rate of destruction the next 
generation will never look upon the real Okefenoke. Another source of danger 
lies in the present craze for draining and ‘reclaiming’ swamp lands that 
never can be made suitable for agricultural purposes except at altogether 
prohibitive expense. 

The establishment of a state or national preserve would be the ideal means 
for saving Okefenoke. It has also been demonstrated in South Carolina and 
elsewhere that a well-conducted gun club is one of the best agencies—para- 
doxical as it may seem—for conserving the fauna of a given region; for not 
only are the game-birds and animals carefully guarded from decrease, but 
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the non-game species are likely to be entirely protected from human molesta- 
tion. And one of the most striking features of the swamp is the remarkable 
abundance and variety of its game—fish of many kinds, alligators, Ducks, 
Woodcock, Snipe, Bob-whites, Wild Turkeys, opossums, rabbits, squirrels, 
deer, raccoons, bears, otters, wildcats, and an occasional panther. Surely 
some means should be found for preserving the splendid fauna and flora of 
Okefenoke Swamp. 


REPORT OF DR. EUGENE SWOPE, 
FIELD AGENT FOR OHIO 


The educational side of the Audubon work in Ohio has greater need of 
attention than any of the other features. For that reason I have, as directed, 
devoted myself the past year almost wholly to the Junior Audubon Class 
work, 

The laws of Ohio for the protection of wild life are probably as compre- 
hensive as those of most of the other states, but the need for more wardens 
who will enforce them is apparent. There were, however, more prosecutions 
and fines paid for unlawful killing of birds last spring and summer than in 
former years, partly because of renewed interest of the Game Commission; 
also, because new Junior Audubon members reported many violations that 
otherwise never would have been known. 

My experience thus far in introducing bird-study in the Ohio schools has 
been interesting, and, I believe, unique. In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that Ohio is a new field, and I inexperienced at this work; and in the 
second place, I was unable to get the assistance I naturally expected. ‘Bird 
Men’ at different points of the state did not codperate in this feature of the 
Audubon work. They were “too busy this year,” but it must be said to the 
credit of several that they often lectured and wrote in behalf of bird-protec- 
tion and bird-study, and thereby helped increase public interest in birds. 

In inaugurating the Junior Audubon work in Ohio, my first step was to 
send an announcement leaflet, a Robin leaflet, and a personal letter to each 
superintendent of schools in the state. The same were also sent to a few teach- 
ers whose names I happened to have. Not one superintendent replied; three 
teachers did, however, and classes were started. A second personal letter to 
all the superintendents with specimen leaflets, caused two to ask for more 
information. My next experiment was to send a full set of ten leaflets to half 
the superintendents in Hamilton County. With each set went a personal 
letter, and an envelope addressed and stamped for the return of the leaflets 
“if they had no interest in the work”’ as stated in the letter. One set of the 
leaflets was returned, none of the others were heard from. By this time I 
well knew that if Junior Audubon Classes were to be formed in Ohio schools 
that it meant an aggressive personal presentation of the matter; so I sent out 
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a few letters asking for appointments with superintendents. No replies came. 
My next move was to appear before a superintendent unannounced and pre- 
sent the matter with as much earnestness as if I had been a commercial trav- 
eler selling goods. Of the first ten superintendents I called upon, four could 
see nothing to be gained in bird-study by the children, and frankly told me 
so. One became enthusiastic and invited me to talk before his teachers, and 
later to the children. The other five referred me to their “nature-study” 
teachers, with the consent that these teachers might try a class if they saw fit 
to do so. They did, and it didn’t take either one a minute to decide and say so. 
Each regarded the Audubon leaflets as an especially good opportunity for the 
children, and classes were formed forthwith. 

This gave me the key to open the way for bird-study in Ohio schools. 
These nature-study teachers, usually young women, had made a specialty 
of biology in their preparation for teaching, and were therefore capable of 
understanding the great advantage of bird-study for the children, and espe- 
cially by the use of these splendid Audubon leaflets. Whenever one of these 
nature-study teachers formed a Junior Audubon Class in a school, and dis- 
tributed the leaflets and badges, bird-study became highly contagious. 

Personal letters and a few specimen leaflets were sent to the nature-study 
teachers at different points of the state, which started the work nicely, and 
Junior Classes began to be formed in gratifying numbers, and there were more 
requests that I come and talk before schools, clubs, classes and churches, 
than I could possibly think of undertaking. 

One superintendent to whom I presented the plan of bird-study for the 
children dramatically threw up his hands and exclaimed “Well! What next? 
We are expected to teach the children everything from manners to sex hygiene, 
everything from how to stand on their heads in the gymnasium to how to 
brush their teeth at home, and now here is a scheme for forming bird classes. 
Pray, when will we teach school?” It is best to omit my reply. He said what 
other superintendents thought and would have said, if they could have said 
it as well on the spur of the moment. 

Requests for information for forming Junior Classes were daily coming 
into the office, however, and classes were being formed in ever-increasing 
numbers, when thoughts of vacation and the work of closing school put on the 
the brakes and brought the work to a standstill. 

A new opportunity now arose for getting our work widely presented. Our 
State Commissioner of Schools, Mr. Frank W. Miller, who had been friendly 
toward the work from the first, invited me to meet with the Supervisors of 
Agriculture at the Teachers’ Annual Convention held at Cedar Point, the last 
of June. I gladly made use of the opportunity and met the Commissioner 
and supervisors. These up-to-date men were quick to see the advantage of 
bird-study in combination with elementary agriculture, and were heartily 
in sympathy with the use of the Audubon leaflets. In a short time it was 
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arranged that the Commissioner and the supervisors, one of whom would be 
present at each county teachers’ institute, would advise bird-study at every 
institute held in the state. The value of this can be readily seen. 

Considerable correspondence was necessary, with secretaries of county 
teachers’ institutes, in order to insure attention and safe delivery of packages 
of announcement leaflets and other sample leaflets that I sent in their care 
to the supervisors at the various points for distribution. This called for over 
one hundred packages and a heavy toll upon my supplies, but was not, as I 
have since been informed, one-fourth as much material as the supervisors 
could have used to advantage. Whatever future course may be followed, 
and whatever progress may be made in bird-study in Ohio Schools, mugh 
credit is due Commissioner Miller and the present Supervisors of Agricul- 
ture. At the close of the county institutes, one of the supervisors who wrote 
me said, in part: “We worked hard, and boosted for the birds. Depend 
upon us for codperation in any other plans you may have to introduce 
bird-study.” 

As proof of efficiency of the work done in July and August, I have to offer 
the fact that Junior Audubon Classes were formed and orders sent in for 
leaflets during the opening week of school in September, and since then the 
orders have been steadily coming in, and there has been an extensive call for 
information and sample leaflets. This is putting bird-study into town, village 
and country schools at a gratifying rate. Our cities, however, are slow to 
accept the work. City superintendents, I gather, regard bird-study as a kind 
of popular fad, instead of present and vital knowledge that a// children now 
need. Several senior educators have said to me in substance: “Bird-study is 
all very well for country children, perhaps, but nothing more than an amusing 
distraction for the children of our city schools.” 

During the nine months that I have served as your Field Agent, there have 
been 1,130 personal letters written; goo small packages of announcement 
and sample leaflets mailed out; 156 Junior Audubon Classes formed, with a 
total membership of 3,495; 50,000 leaflets have been folded, assembled and 
made into sets for convenient handling. I have given thirty “bird talks” 
before approximately 7,000 hearers. These talks were from twenty-five to 
forty-five minutes in length, and illustrated with from forty to ninety lan- 
tern-slides. The talks were always arranged for by appointment and con- 
sidered more than mere entertainment, with the result that from one to twelve 
Junior Classes were formed wherever I gave a talk. There were numbers of 
other instances when I talked “‘birds”’ for five or ten minutes in school-rooms, 
before clubs and classes; of these I kept no record. 

I have been able to get a few newspaper notices and short articles pub- 
lished in the interest of bird-study, and to have attention, through the news- 
papers, called to the necessity of feeding the wild birds during the trying times 
of winter. I also contributed twenty pages of bird-study material to the Ohio 
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Arbor Day Manual, and have published considerable material in the interest 
of birds in my magazine, “Nature and Culture.” 

Besides the little attention that is annually given to birds on, Arbor Day in 
Ohio, many teachers who are not yet converted to the use of the Audubon 
leaflets give their classes some sort of instruction about birds two or three 
times a month. These teachers hesitate to use the leaflets because they still 
hold the idea that such a plan would be equal to an extra study. Gradually 
this mistake will be corrected, for every teacher who uses the leaflets converts 
some one or more of her co-workers, in time, to their use. 

Whenever a superintendent or principal becomes truly interested, it 
results in an introduction of bird-study in the entire school; and such teachers 
as are indifferent or opposed to the work soon become interested. 

The work in Ohio is now nicely started, and is not confined to any one 
locality, for societies are formed at points all over the state. The work can 
now go on without much wasted effort on the part of your Field Agent. With 
some special work in addition to influences now active, bird-study could be 
introduced in fifty per cent of the schools of the state within the next eighteen 
months. 


REPORT OF JEFFERSON BUTLER, FIELD AGENT 
FOR MICHIGAN 


The first work of your Field Agent was to investigate reports that came 
in last winter, as they had in former winters, that wild Ducks were shot at 
the air-holes in the ice in Lake Erie, the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair and the 
St. Clair River, and disposed of to hotels and road-houses along the Detroit 
River. These road-houses make a specialty of providing game out of season. 
Our game-wardens evidently have been unable to cope with the situation. 
A number of these road-houses are along the Canadian shore, and it has not 
been possible to get the Canadian officials to interfere, because they claim 
that such game sold in Canada out of season comes from the American side, 
so the Canadian law is not broken. 

After studying the situation, I decided to organize those who would give 
effective aid. Some of these men who engage in pot-hunting are well-to-do, 
with good reputations, who own their own homes in Detroit. On this account 
I found it impossible to get those interested in acting with me to permit of 
any publicity in the matter because these pot-hunters are their old-time 
friends. A plan is being framed whereby we expect to be able, with the codper- 
ation of the Canadian authorities, to abolish this shooting. 

During the winter, five schools in Detroit and seventeen in other parts 
of the state were aided in feeding the winter birds and making shelters. During 
the year, I have given sixty-seven lectures to schools, churches, clubs, fraternal 
societies and sportsmen’s organizations. I occupied the pulpit in churches 
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of nine denominations, and spoke on Audubon and humane work at both 
morning and evening services. To magazines and newspapers I contributed 
twenty-two articles on birds, animals, forestry and other forms of wild life. 
I was interviewed by thirty-four newspaper writers, all of whom published 
such interviews. 

During the latter part of winter, reports came of the loss of great numbers 
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of the Bob-white, due to the intense cold and lack of food. Letters were sent 
to representative men and women in all parts of the state, requesting their 
aid in seeing that these birds had food and shelter provided. We feel that much 
useful work was done through the active codperation of some of these men and 
women in publishing articles in the press, in securing the help of the rural 
mail-carriers, and in braving the snow and storms themselves to provide 
shelter and food. The state Game-Warden, Mr. William B. Oates, aided in 
every way possible in this matter, as well as in protecting the wild Ducks, 
Mergansers, Grebe and other water-birds that had been driven from the Great 
Lakes into the towns, owing to the freezing over of Lakes Superior, Huron 
and Michigan. 

Information came that many hundreds of water-birds appeared along shore, 
searching for food, and were slaughtered at the springs and air-holes. The 
game-warden got some convictions in those cases. I sent notices out to the 
town authorities requesting that the inhabitants be instructed to feed any 
of these birds that would eat grain. This was done in many instances, and 
I was informed that the American Golden-eye, Canvas-back, Mallard and 
Black Duck ate the food, but that the Old Squaw and the Mergansers, as well 
as the arrivals from the far north, which the inhabitants were not familiar 
with, refused grain, but ate fish caught for them through the air-holes. Numbers 
perished at some points, especially at places where no attention was given. 
Special credit is due to Mrs. A. S. Putnam, of Manistique, for calling attention 
to the situation in the North. She has been a supporter of the Audubon work 
for a number of years. 

The thanks of the Society are due Mr. J. C. Richardson, Postmaster of 
Jackson, who instructed the eight rural mail-carriers of his district to carry 
food and place it in convenient places for the Bob-white, Robins and other 
land-birds. One carrier reported twenty-four Robins on his route. The grain 
was supplied by a merchant of Jackson. Mr. Norman A. Wood, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Museum, reported that a thousand Robins were wintering 
in a swamp near Ypsilanti. I had an investigation made during February and 
found these birds were well supplied with wild fruit and weathering the winter 
cheerfully with the thermometer going as low as sixteen below zero. A larger 
number of wild birds than usual were reported last winter, due, no doubt, to 
the fact that the autumn was mild and that there was a greater abundance 
of wild fruit than usual. 

As spring-shooting prevails in this state, the usual gunning before and 
after the opening of the season was experienced during the past year. However 
we had watchers covering Grosse Pointe, one of the most bothersome places 
in the past, with good results and a lessening of destruction. 

Contests for prizes were carried on vigorously during the late winter and 
spring. Books costing sixty dollars were distributed,‘and twelve bird nesting- 
boxes were given for merit. Through the efforts of Mrs. Anna Walter, Sec- 
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retary of the Michigan Audubon Society, and your Field Agent, with the 
state officials, Arbor and Bird Day were more generally observed, especially 
through the southern portion of the state. A large number of women’s clubs 
in the state were induced to observe a Bird Day, and many of these clubs 
have passed resolutions agreeing to codperate with the State Audubon Society. 
Mrs. Edith C. Munger, Vice-president of the Michigan Audubon Society, 
is Chairman of the Audubon Committee of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is doing a splendid work in getting the women not only to give 
up wearing feathers of our wild birds, but to take an active interest in bird- 
protection. She has codperated actively with the writer. Miss Jennie E. Buell, 
editor of the State Grange publication, printed a program on bird-study for 
the farmers. A certain meeting in each Grange was set aside as a bird meeting. 
I mailed a large amount of literature to farmers in all parts of the state in 
reply to inquiries. 

Coéperating with friends of the federal bill providing for national control 
of migratory birds, I visited Washington and went over the situation with 
numerous congressmen. 

During the summer, I visited points on Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, Lake 
Huron and Lake Michigan, where wild Ducks congregate in large numbers 
during migration. Some of the best of the marsh is now in the hands of men 
who give protection to the Ducks, but, unfortunately, much of it is in the 
hands of small owners who are draining and clearing the land, which will 
certainly work to decrease the Ducks in time. The slaughter of wild fowl during 
the open season at some of these points is beyond all reason, the shooters 
paying no attention to the bag limit. We shall renew our labors before the 
legislature to secure a hunters’ license in order to raise sufficient revenue 
for wardens to cover such important points, at least during the spring and 
fall migrations, and to have spring shooting abolished. 

There were large numbers of Common Terns in the vicinity of the Lake 
Erie marshes, and a few Black Terns and an occasional Herring Gull. The 
Common Terns nest along the points jutting out into the various bays and 
the cuts made for drainage. The Black Terns nested in the marshes, but not 
in great numbers. 

While visiting the shore of Lake Huron, I went through the Inland Route 
from Cheboygan through the Cheboygan River, Mullet Lake, Indian River, 
Burt Lake, Crooked River and Crooked Lake. There were Wood Ducks, 
Mallard, Black Ducks and Pied-billed Grebes along the way, many of which 
were driven in by the cold weather experienced on the Great Lakes. There 
were a number of young Ducks which I learned were being shot off by the 
summer resorters. I took the matter up with an assistant game warden and 
an Audubonist, who agreed to handle the situation. 

On Sand Island, in Lake St. Clair, containing about twenty-six acres, 
June 28, I found a number of half-grown Common Terns. I estimated 1,500 
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of the parent birds. There were 200 Herring Gulls. I did not find any evidence 
of the Gulls nesting. The Spotted Sandpipers and Semipalmated Plovers 
had young on all parts of the island. 

The state deeded this island to the United States Government. I found 
that hunters used the island to shoot from during the Duck season. I took 
up the question with Dr. T. S. Palmer of having this island set aside as a 
national bird preserve. It is the only point the Common Terns have for nesting 
in Lake St. Clair, as the islands without marsh have all been taken for resi- 
dences. August 24 we estimated the number of birds at 3,000.. The number 
of Gulls had more than doubled, and the Common Tern had increased to 
2,000. We also found Solitary, Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers. 

We wish to have a large sign erected on the island and to exclude all hunters 
from using it. The officials of the United States Engineers’ office at Detroit 
say that the lighthouse keeper at the Canal could look after that matter 
if so instructed. 

I spoke at a meeting of the conservation forces of the state at Lansing, 
in the spring, on birds. While there I took up the question of getting the 
Forestry Commission to provide sanctuaries for birds in the new forests 
being set out near Oscoda and Au Sable, as well as providing for small lakes 
for use of water- and shore-birds. 

J. H. McGillivray, Field Supervisor of the Michigan Forest Scouts, joined 
forces with us. He has more than two thousand boys and youths enrolled. 
Thomas B. Wyman, President of the Northern Forest Protection Association, 
became a member of the Michigan Audubon Society, and we have formed 
an alliance to aid each other in the forestry and bird work. 

Hon. Wm. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, author of the ‘Passenger Pigeon,’ 
agreed to give fifty medals to the schools of the state for prizes for the best 
work done for, and the best articles written on, bird-study and -protection. 
I have written to fifty newspapers in the state calling attention to the matter. 
Mr. Ben. O. Bush, of Kalamazoo, and Mr. J. H. McGillivray are acting 
with me on the prize committee. During the year, I have had charge of nine 
contests for prizes by essays on birds. Mr. Henry Ford furnished the prizes, 
and with money given by him we have secured a traveling library. 

On his farm, Mr. Ford keeps a man constantly employed making bird- 
boxes and winter shelters. This man carries food daily during the winter, 
and places it in feeding-boxes, covering about a mile and a half of territory. 
I have taken fifty-eight persons and clubs over the farm during the past year. 
Some of the visitors came from the Pacific Coast and many from the Atlantic 
and the South. New experiments are constantly being tried. Tepid water 
is provided during the coldest weather by an electric heater, and the birds 
use the water not only for drinking but occasionally for bathing. Thirty-two 
bird outings were given during the year, mainly for teachers’ and boys’ clubs. 
The demand for literature, lectures, etc., is too great for our financial 
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resources, but we anticipate adequate assistance ere long. There has been a 
demand for bird-boxes and numerous requests for information. I have taken 
the matter up with Mr. Charles E. Chadsey, Superintendent of Detroit schools, 
and Mrs. Herman Tryborn, in charge of the manual-training work, and they 
are willing to have the children aid in every way possible in the making of 
such boxes. I am now collecting documents on bird-nesting boxes and shelters. 

My report would not be cofnplete if I did not mention Miss Clara Bates, 
of Traverse City, who is doing such a splendid work in publishing a page 
monthly on humane and Audubon work in one of the city papers. Mrs. Grace 
Greenwood Brown, of Harbor Beach, is also helping out in this way. On 
account of the codperation given the humane societies of the state, I have 
been commissioned a State Humane Marshal by Governor Osborn. 

I have requests to deliver forty-eight addresses during the autumn and 
winter. I have collected 150 slides, which include both land- and water-birds, 
which is probably the-finest set in the state. I have induced a number of the 
local humane societies to name Audubon committees. I will endeavor to 
have all the humane societies in the state do so. 

Next summer I hope to be able to find some way to have one of the small 
islands in Lake Erie set aside as a bird-réserve, and later to take up the question 
in regard to Lake Huron. I am making a census of the water-birds of the 
Great Lakes, and already havea fair start in this work. 

Mr. John Watkins, who gave the Michigan Audubon Society eighty 
acres of land near Chassel, Michigan, received an opinion from the Attorney 
General saying that such land is not taxable. Mr. Watkins reports a good 
growth of young timber which will be valuable in a few years. We are working 
for the future, as well as the present. Our motto is “Striving is winning.” 


REPORT OF WILLIAM L. FINLEY, FIELD AGENT 
FOR THE PACIFIC COAST STATES 


After a search covering several years, I am positive that but one colony 
of White Herons remains in the state of Oregon, where thousands of these 
birds formerly lived. A careful survey of the state has been made during the 
past year. 

On July 15, 1912, I visited this colony of American Egrets (Ardea egretia) 
in the southeastern part of Oregon. This colony was first discovered in 1911. 
It is situated on an island perhaps one hundred acres in extent. On one end 
of the island is a small bunch of willows. In addition to the White Herons, 
Great Blue Herons and Black-crowned Night Herons are nesting in this 
colony. Mr. L. Alva Lewis, who visited the colony earlier in the season, counted 
eleven nests of American Egrets and twenty-three mature birds. He estimated 
seventy Night Herons and forty Great Blue Herons in the colony. It con- 
tained about the same number of birds last year. 
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At the time of my visit, July 15, quite a number of the White Herons 
were grown and were able to leave the nests. At one time I counted twenty- 
eight birds in one flock standing out in the shallow water of the lake. In one 
of the nests I saw three young birds not more than a week and a half old. An 
effort is being made to secure complete protection for this small flock of White 
Herons by having this area set aside as a reserve. 

In order to restock with elk some of the*forest areas in Oregon where 
they were formerly abundant, a herd of these animals was transported 


ELK BEING TRANSPORTED TO OREGON FOR RESTOCKING 
Photographed by William L. Finley 


during the past year from Jackson Hole, Wyoming, to the Wallowa Forest 
Reserve in Oregon. 

This work was done in conjunction with the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture. The elk came down from the mountains in 
large numbers, seeking food during the winter. They were caught in corrals. 
From four to six of the animals were put into a big crate the size of a wagon- 
bed, and loaded onto sleds’ and hauled ninety miles over the Teton Pass to 
St. Anthony, Idaho. On account of heavy snowstorms, the mountains were 
almost impassable. It took four days for the men to make the summit of 
the pass, traveling twenty-eight miles during that time. 
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Even under these difficulties, the herd reached St. Anthony .in fairly 
good condition. After two days’ rest, two bulls, six cows and seven year- 
lings were loaded into a box-car and hauled to the town of Joseph, Oregon. 
At this point it was again necessary to load the elk into the crates and haul 
them forty-six miles north to the place known as Billy Meadows Pasture. 
Again on account of heavy snows in the mountains, it required four days 
to reach the pasture. 

Several years ago the United States Forest Service built a five-foot wire 
fence around 2,500 acres of fine pasture land and forest, enclosing this place 
known as Billy Meadows Pasture. This was done for the purpose of carry- 


YOUNG EGRET IN OREGON COLONY 
Photographed by William L. Finley 


ing on experiments in sheep-grazing. This pasture is now the home of this 
band of elk. Two strands of wire were added to the top of the fence, making 
it a seven-foot fence. The experiment was successful, and it is likely that 
during the coming winter a few more young elk will be added to the herd. 

During the past year I made several tours of inspection, visiting our wild- 
bird reservations in this state. A brief report of these is as follows: 

On April 6, 1912, I made a trip to Klamath Lake Reservation. One 
of the isolated islands in the northwestern part of the lake we found to be 
occupied by Farallone Cormorants. The most of the nests contained eggs. 
The White Pelicans were just beginning to nest. I saw very few Gulls and 
no Terns. Visiting one of the colonies of Great Blue Herons, I found upon 
investigation that most of the birds were sitting on four or five eggs. In four 
nests I was very much surprised to find young birds not more than a day or 
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two old. In other nests the eggs were just hatching. This shows that the 
Herons are unusually early, as they must have begun laying before the snow 
disappeared. There were about one hundred pairs living in this colony. 

On July 5, 6, and 7, I visited Lower Klamath Lake Reservation again, 
and found that the Cormorants were fully grown and were swimming about 
in the lake. Upon visiting some of the large colonies of Gulls and Pelicans, 
we found that these birds had had a very successful season and reared large 
numbers of young. Mr. J. J. Furber is the warden in charge of Klamath 
Lake Reservation. 

On June 25 and 26, I visited Three Arch Rocks Reservation, off the Oregon 
coast, and found that the season there was very successful, as far as the birds 
were concerned. Mr. Geo. Leach has acted as warden in charge during the 
past season. 

On July 18, 1912, I visited Malheur Lake Reservation, and found that 
the birds had had a very successful season, with the exception of the colonies 
of Eared ‘Grebe. These birds nest unusually late. We found one colony 
containing 165 nests. The largest colony, out in the center of the lake, Mr. 
Lewis had visited about two weeks previous and found it contained 2,465 
nests. Between these two visits, July 13, 1912, however, a heavy storm had 
swept over the lake and caused considerable damage. Many of the Grebes’ 
nests had been destroyed, and the eggs were floating about in the water. I 
estimated" that one-third of the number, or about eight hundred nests, had 
been destroyed. The Grebe at this time were sitting on from four to five 
eggs, and I did not see a young bird. 

During the past year, more assistance has been secured from the Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agriculture in protecting the wild birds on our 
reservations. On the Klamath Lake Reservation, the Government has 
installed a power-boat at the cost of over a thousand dollars. This has been 
a great help to our warden, Mr. Furber, in patrolling. 

It was thought that our patrol-boat, “The Grebe,” would be of no further 
use; but recently the Southern Pacific Railroad, under the authority of the 
United States Reclamation Service, has closed the Klamath River by putting 
a dike at Ady where their track crosses. This necessitates our keeping two 
patrol-boats on the Klamath Lake Reservation, one to ply between Klamath 
Falls and the dike, and the other to be used on the waters of Klamath Lake. 

Mr. L. Alva Lewis, who was formerly warden in charge of Klamath Lake 
Reservation, has been transferred to Portland and given the position of warden 
in charge of the different wild-bird reservations in the state of Oregon. Mr. 
Lewis, and the wardens under him, are working in thorough codperation with 
the state. 
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REPORT OF G. WILLETT, AGENT AND WARDEN 
STATIONED ON ST. LAZARIA BIRD- 
RESERVATION, ALASKA 


I respectfully submit the following report on condition of birds on St. 
Lazaria Bird-Reservation, Alaska Territory, during July and August, 1912: 

The island of St. Lazaria is situated about one mile from the island of 
Kruzoff, immediately north of the entrance to Sitka Sound. The island is 
about a mile long and averages about two hundred yards in width. At its 
highest point it attains an elevation of a little over two hundred feet above 
sea-level. The shores are rocky, and in most places abrupt, forming cliffs 
from twenty to one hundred and fifty feet in height. The top of the island 
is covered with a considerable layer of soil which extends down on the steep 
hillsides for a greater or less distance. The higher hilltops are fairly well 
timbered with spruce and hemlock, around the bases of which are thickets 
of salmon-berry bushes, which in some places are almost impenetrable. Along 
the tops of the bluffs, and on the steep hillsides, is a luxurious growth of tall, 
rank grass. There are two small streams of fairly good water on the island, 
besides a seepage from the cliffs in many places. 

I was on the island the greater part of the time from late July until the 
latter part of August. Owing to rainy weather, which prevailed during 
practically my entire stay, I met with very poor success in obtaining 
photographs. 

I found that the birds had not been disturbed by mankind during the 
present nesting season. There were, however, three different agencies that 
had been detrimental, to a considerable extent, to the welfare of the nesting 
colonies. These are the Sitka brown bear, the Northern Bald Eagle and the 
Northwestern Crow. 

The bear is not a resident of St. Lazaria, but is plentiful on Kruzoff Island, 
and, being a strong swimmer, is easily able to cross the intervening mile between 
the latter island and the bird-reservation. About the middle of June, some 
time previous to my arrival in Sitka, a party of Indians returning from a 
fishing-trip reported that a bear was on St. Lazaria Island destroying the 
nesting birds. I found upon investigation that the report was true and searched 
the island thoroughly in hope of finding the marauder at work. There were, 
however, no bears on the island at the time of my first visit, nor did any put 
in an appearance during my stay. The freshest sign noted appeared to be 
several weeks old. I found no evidence that the bear, or bears, had disturbed 
any of the birds, with the exception of the Petrels. All over the top of the 
island, particularly on the higher part at the west end, were the excavations 
of the bear among the Petrel nests. I estimated that at least five hundred 
nests had been dug up, and the incubating birds eaten, feathers and all. In 
some cases the primary feathers were not eaten but were left lying among 
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the ruins. The offal of the bear was composed entirely of the bones and feath- 
ers of Petrels. 

The only way to prevent a repetition of this is to have a warden constantly 
on the ground from June until the birds are through nesting. Of course, 
owing to the great abundance of the Petrels on St. Lazaria, the destruction 
of approximately five hundred incubating birds and their eggs would not 
seriously affect the numbers of the species, but if the numbers of the visiting 
bears were to be materially increased the effect would be much more serious. 


REMAINS OF TUFTED PUFFINS AND YOUNG GLAUCOUS-WINGED GULLSIN NEST OF 
NCRTHERN BALD EAGLE. ST. LAZARIA BIRD-RESERVATION, ALASKA 


Photographed by Special Agent G. Willett 


As to the Crows that inhabit the island, I can find but little to say in their 
favor. They are always on hand to steal the eggs and young of the luckless 
Cormorants, and I have even seen them go into the caves and raid the Murre 
colony. Practically none of the Cormorants’ nests contained complete sets 
of eggs or young, and the ground under the favorite roosting-places of the 
Crow was covered with shells of Cormorant eggs. It would seem that the exter- 
mination of these pests each year at the beginning of the nesting-season, and 
a continual campaign against others that might put in an appearance while 
the birds were nesting, would be the only feasible way to put an end to their 
thievery. 
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There appear to be only two pairs of Bald Eagles nesting on the island. 
At the time of my visit the young were nearly full grown, and, judging from 
the remains of birds in the one nest to which I was able to climb, they must 
have been blessed with very healthy appetites. It appears also that they are 
particular as to their diet, for the remains of at least forty birds examined in 


WOODPECKER TOTEM POLE, SITKA, ALASKA 
Photographed by Special Agent G. Willett 


and around the nest were invariably either Tufted Puffins or the young of 
the Glaucous-winged Gull. 

With the exception of the above, the bird-reservation is free from molesta- 
tion. The Indians understand thoroughly that it is unlawful to trespass on 
the island, and, so far as I was able to ascertain, no trespass is being com- 
mitted by them nor by white people. I am also glad to be able to report that 
the Indians of this locality seem to have practically discontinued the use of 
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plumage of wild birds for personal adornment. At one time many of their 
fancy costumes were decorated with bills of the Puffin, tail-feathers of the 
Flicker, wing-feathers of the Gull, and breasts of the Swan. E. W. Merrill, 
of Sitka, showed me several Indian garments thus decorated. He informs 
me that of late years very few birds are killed for their plumage by the Indians. 
He states, however, that they still kili Swans whenever they have the oppor- 
tunity, as they consider the flesh of this bird a great delicacy. The Raven, 
the Woodpecker and the Kingfisher are regarded as sacred by the Indians 
of southeastern Alaska, and may frequently be seen carved on their totem 
poles. 

St. Lazaria is the only island in the immediate vicinity that is used to 
any great extent by the water-fowl as a breeding-grounds. On some of the 
small rocks off Biorka Island, twelve miles to the southward, there are small 
colonies of Gulls, Cormorants, Guillemots and Puffins, but they are very small 
and unimportant as compared to the numbers of birds nesting on the reserva- 
tion. 

The following is a detailed account of the birds found on the reservation: 


BREEDING WATER-BIRDS 


Lunda cirrhata. Tufted Puffin. 

Breeding abundantly all around the island on the edges of the bluffs. 
The burrows are dug into the soil among the grass roots to an average depth 
of five feet. Nest cavity is thinly lined with dry grass. Most of the nests 
examined contained downy young by July 31. Estimated number of pairs 
nesting on island, 2,000. 
Fratercula corniculata. Horned Puffin. 

Probably a dozen pairs nesting in crevices of overhanging cliffs. On August 
15, three pairs of these birds were observed carrying small fish into crevices 
in a cliff on the northeast side of the island. They were undoubtedly feeding 
young, as both birds were engaged in carrying fish. I succeeded in climbing 
to within a few feet of the entrances to the nest crevices, but was unable to 
see far enough in to ascertain their contents. 
Cerorhinca monocerata. Rhinoceros Auklet. 

This bird has not been previously recorded as breeding on the reservation. 
I found, however, unmistakable evidence that a colony of from fifty to a 
hundred pairs had nested and raised their young previous to the time of my 
arrival on the island. This colony was situated on the north slope about 
one hundred and fifty feet above the water. The burrows were in the ground 
among the roots and stumps of trees. They measured less in diameter than 
those of the Puffin and averaged seven to eight feet in length. There was 
apparently no attempt at nest-building. Most of the burrows examined were 
empty, the young having apparently taken to the water some little time 
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previous to August 2, the date I discovered the colony. In one cavity was a 
dead female in breeding plumage. She had evidently been crushed to death 
by a bear who in walking had caved in the burrow. In the nest-cavity, back 
of the dead female, was a single dead young bird nearly full grown. From the 
condition of the bodies, I should judge that the birds had been dead for at 
least two weeks. It is probable that the eggs are laid in late May and early 
June. The birds were plentiful on Sitka Bay during my entire stay. 

Cepphus columba. Pigeon Guillemot. 

Very common, feeding in the kelp beds near the shore. Frequently seen 
to enter and leave crevices in the cliffs and roofs of caves. Estimated number 
of pairs nesting on the island, 150. 

Uria troille californica. California Murre. 

About three hundred pairs were nesting on the floor of a large cave on the 
southwest side of the island, from twenty to eighty feet above the water. 
A few pairs were also nesting on a nearby cliff. On August 1, I succeeded 
in climbing up into the cave where the large colony was located and found 
the rocky floor to be covered with downy young and eggs in different stages 
of incubation. In many instances the eggs and young were lying in puddles 
of mud and slime. Murres were plentiful all over Sitka Bay, following schools 
of small fish. 

Larus glaucescens. Glaucous-winged Gull. 

Nesting commonly in crevices in the rocks and among the grass on the 
brows of the cliffs and on top of the smaller hills. Most of the nests contained 
large young by August 2. During all the time I was on the island, I did not 
see the Gulls robbing the nests of the other birds. It seems that this species 
does not possess the thieving propensities of his southern relative, occidentalis. 
I was considerably interested in observing the swimming-lessons given the 
nearly grown young by the adult birds. In some cases where the young seemed 
afraid to take to the water, they were shoved from the rocks by the old birds. 
The old bird would then swim beside the young one, occasionally poking it 
with her bill. I was unable to satisfy myself whether this was meant as a 
caress or as punishment for poor swimming. Estimated number of pairs 
nesting on the island, 300. 

Oceanodroma furcata. Forked-tailed Petrel. 

This species, although much less plentiful than the next, was nesting in 
some numbers. The burrows were dug on steep, grassy slopes, generally to a 
depth of about three feet. They were exceedingly crooked, and in some instan- 
ces the nest-cavity would be very close to the entrance. The nest itself was 
rather a shallow affair, composed of rootlets and grass. One or two eggs on 
the point of hatching were noted, but most of the nests contained young birds, 
some of which were nearly full grown. The newly hatched young are covered 
with thick gray down, except the throat and face, which are nearly naked. 
On the back of the head is a tuft of down somewhat darker than that of the 
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body. The first feathers to appear are those of the wings and tail, closely 
followed by those on the back of the head and throat. Then comes the beauti- 
ful gray covering of the back and upper tail coverts, and shortly afterward 
the mature feathers replace the down on the chest. The last down to disappear 
is that on the lower abdomen. When this leaves, the young is very similar 
in plumage to the adult bird. The tail, however, is not so deeply forked, 
the white patch on the throat is streaked with gray, the forehead is dark 
gray instead of brownish, and the general coloration of the back, wings and 
tail is darker than in the adult. Estimated number of pairs breeding on the 
island, 2,000. 

Oceanodroma beali. Beal Petrel.* 

As the white-rumped Petrel on St. Lazaria Island appears to be uniformly 
smaller than O. leucorhoa of the Atlantic coast, thus bearing out the characters 
ascribed by Emerson to the form beali, I have referred it to this form. It is 
by far the most abundant breeding bird on the reservation. Everywhere on 
the island where the soil is deep enough are found the burrows of this bird. 
The burrows and nests are similar to those of the last species but are found in 
thousands on the flat top of the island among the timber and brush, where 
furcata does not seem to occur. Also they evidently nest considerably later 
than furcata, as no very large young were seen and a few fresh eggs were noted 
as late as August 15. The down on the back of the newly hatched young is 
dark brown, on the breast and abdomen it is considerably lighter. The throat, 
lores and thighs are nearly naked. The young of both this and the last species 
become very fat when a few days old. Upon being picked up they invariably 
vomit a considerable quantity of musky oil, a characteristic of the Petrels, 
both young and old. One of the adult birds may be found on the nest during 
the entire period of incubation and until the young bird is three or four days 
old. After this time the young is alone during the entire day, both old birds 
going to sea at daylight and returning at dusk. Estimated number of pairs 
breeding on the island, 20,000. 

Phalacrocorax pelagicus pelagicus. Pelagic Cormorant. 

Although the American Ornithologists’ Union Check-List refers the Cor- 
morant occurring in the Sitkan district to P. pelagicus robustus Ridgway, 
specimens taken by me do not seem to substantiate the validity of this form. 
Therefore I refer the Cormorant breeding on St. Lazaria to P. pelagicus pela- 
gicus. 
The Pelagic Cormorant nests rather plentifully on ledges of cliffs all around 
the island as well as in some of the caves. The nests are built of sticks and 
seaweed, lined with grass and sea-moss. Nearly full-grown young were noted 
July 31, and eggs were seen in some nests late in August. Owing to the depre- 
dations of the Crows, very few of these birds succeed in raising an entire brood, 
and I believe there are many who are unable to raise a single young. When 


* Emerson, Condor VIII, 1906, p. 54. 
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frightened from the nest, they very foolishly fly a considerable distance to sea 
and often remain for several minutes at a time. This opportunity is quickly 
seized by the Crows, and in an almost incredibly short time the Cormorants’ 
nest is empty. Many of the breeding birds have little or no white on the flanks, 
and, in many cases, the nuptial plumes on the neck are not present, or are 
very poorly developed. The immatures, that is, the birds raised the previous 
year, are abundant all over the bay, following the schools: of small fish. The 
breeding birds are not seen at any great distance from the nesting colony. 
Estimated number of pairs nesting on the reservation, 150. 
Hematopus bachmani. Black Oyster-catcher. 

At least four pairs of these birds breed on rocky points of the island. At 
the time of my visit, the young were full grown. 


SUMMARY OF BREEDING WATER-BIRDS. 


Pairs 
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The following is a list of land-birds breeding on the island, with estimated 
number of pairs: 


Pairs 
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The following migrants were noted on the island or on the ocean within a 
mile of the island: 

Gavia immer, Loon; Synthiliboramphus antiquus, Ancient Murrelet; Bra- 
chyramphus marmoratus, Marbled Murrelet; Rissa tridactyla pollicaris, Pacific 
Kittiwake; Larus philadelphia, Bonaparte Gull; Puffimus griseus, Sooty 
Shearwater; Harelda hyemalis, Old Squaw; Histrionicus histrionicus, Harlequin 
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Duck; Oidemia deglandi, White-winged Scoter; Lobipes lobatus, Northern 
Phalarope; Pisobia minutilla, Least Sandpiper; Pelidna alpina sakhalina, 
Red-backed Sandpiper; Ereunetes mauri, Western Sandpiper; Heteractitis 
icanus, Wandering Tattler; Actitis macularia, Spotted Sandpiper; gialitis 
semipalmata, Semipalmated Sandpiper; Arenaria melanocephala, Black Turn- 
stone; Falco peregrinus anatum, Duck Hawk; Ceryl alcyon, Belted Kingfisher 
Selasphorus rufus, Rufous Hummingbird; Corvus corax principalis, Northern 
Raven; Loxia curvirostra minor, Crossbill; Melospiza melodia caurina, Kadiak 
Song Sparrow; Dendroica estiva rubiginosa, Alaska Yellow Warbler; Planes. 
ticus migratorius propinquus, Western Robin. The last six species may occasion- 
ally breed on the island. 

In conclusion, I should recommend the future employment of a warden 
on St. Lazaria Reservation from June 1 to September 1. 


State Audubon Reports 


REPORTS OF STATE SOCIETIES 


California.—We are delighted to report a most prosperous year in the 
work of the Audubon Society of California. There have come to us, from widely 
separated portions of the state, more calls than usual for leaflets and infor- 
mation in regard to the work, showing that gradually our educational campaign 
is reaching into the most distant parts of this great commonwealth. In response 
to these, we issued an excellent leaflet on the economic value of birds, a digest 
of the state game jaws, and a list of publications helpful in bird-study. We 
also had printed large pasteboard cards warning the public against bird- 
Miss Gretchen L. Libby, who started her work as School Secretary for 
this Society, has been doing splendid work as Educational Assistant to the 


CALIFORNIA AUDUBON SOCIETY AT OUT-OF-DOOR MEETING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


State Fish and Game Commission. She is the author of an excellent bulletin, 
‘Bird-Study in the Schools,’ which the Commission is distributing among the 
teachers of the state. Miss Libby visited 30 counties, 87 towns, 154 schools, 
giving 400 talks in which she reached 25,000 people, including adults and 
children. Besides these lectures given by Miss Libby, several have been given 
in the southern part of the state by other Audubon workers. During last 
August our National Secretary, T. Gilbert Pearson, visited the state, and gave 
three splendid illustrated lectures in Los Angeles, Pasadena and Riverside. 
These were well attended and much good to the cause is resulting from them. 
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For the greater part of the year we edited an Audubon Page in the ‘Feder- 
ation Courier,’ which is the official organ of the Federated Women’s Clubs 
of California, Utah, and Nevada. In this way the work of the Society reached 
thousands of women who otherwise would know nothing of it. 

The past year has seen in Los Angeles the completion of a splendid public 
museum building. Though not as yet formally opened to the public, Mr. 
Charles Daggett, a prominent member of the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
has been elected curator, and is rapidly installing habitat groups of birds, 
skins, nests, eggs, photographs and paintings. Upon request of the artist, 
Mr. Bruce Horsfall, the McClurg Publishing Company, of Chicago, has loaned 
to this Society, for exhibition in this museum, the seven original paintings 
which were to illustrate Mrs. Irene Grosvenor Wheelock’s ‘Birds of California.’ 

During the year, the Cooper Ornithological Club appointed a Committee 
on the Conservation of Wild Life in California. Through this committee 
an effort is being made to band together all organizations in the state that are 
interested in the preservation of the wild life, and we will work together for 
better laws along this line. Many game-birds of the state are disappearing, 
and an effort will be made at the coming session of the legislature to secure 
needed restrictions in the hunting laws. 

With public sentiment greatly in favor of our work, with the newspapers 
of the state endorsing our efforts, we look back upon a year of good work and 
press forward to greater activities Harriet WILLIAMS Myers, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—Since our last report we have had four public lect- 
ures;—the first a delightful illustrated one by Mr. William L. Finley, his 
subject being “Wild Bird Reservations.’ At our annual meeting, in January, 
we were fortunate in having with us Mr. C. William Beebe, who gave us 
an intensely interesting and beautifully illustrated lecture entitled, ‘A Natural- 
ist in Ceylon and the Himalayas.’ Our old officers were reélected upon this 
occasion, and our treasurer reported a goodly balance on hand. 

The third entertainment, ‘Our Wild Song Birds,’ was by Mr. Edward 
Avis, and was most enjoyable. This was repeated the next afternoon for 
the benefit of our Junior Members, and to interest the school children. It 
was given in the lecture hall of one of our large school-builcings, and long 
before the time for beginning, the hall was packed, and they were obliged to 
close the doors and turn many children away. Our last lecture was by Mr. 
Jefferson Butler on ‘The Henry Ford Bird Preserve.’ 

On the evening of March 6, our Society gave a reception to its members 
and their friends at the charming home of Mrs. John Dewhurst Patten, our 
former Secretary and the founder of our Society. Owing to the inclemency 
of the day, the attendance was smaller than we had hoped for, but all present 
seemed to enjoy themselves, and we had a most delightful surprise in the 
unexpected pleasure of having Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, of New York, our 
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National Secretary, and Dr. George W. Fields, of Boston, with us for a part 
of the evening, both of whom gave us charmingly informal talks. 

We have had our usual bird-study classes under the efficient leadership 
of Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey, followed by five field meetings, all of 
which were well attended. 

During the year we published a history of our bird-study classes from their 
first formation in 1898 to the present time.—H. P. Curips, Secretary. 


Florida.—Owing to ill health, Mr. Dommerich resigned in February 
the office of President of the Florida Audubon Society, and at the annual 
meeting held in March, at Maitland, Dr. William Fremont Blackman, Presi- 
dent of Rollins College, Winter Park, was chosen to fill his place, Mr. Dom- 
merich being made President Emeritus. At the same time, the Executive 
Committee was reorganized so as to extend the interest more widely. It was 
with deep regret that news was received of the death of Mr. Dommerich on 
July 23, in New York. We would here publicly acknowledge our apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Dommerich’s devotion to the interests of the Society since its 
foundation. 

The general outlook in the state is favorable. Literature has been widely 
distributed among schools, clubs, and societies wherever possible. Printed 
cards showing a summary of the Florida state laws have been conspicuously 
posted, but even these are unheeded, as the game ‘bag’ of some gunners on 
the St. Johns River was found to contain, among other birds, eleven Laughing 
Gulls and a Blue Heron. Complete ignorance as to laws for illegal shooting was 
expressed by these men, and also by the Jacksonville city officials to whose 
attention the matter was brought. 

‘Robin hunting’ was a favorite diversion during the past year, when not 
only Robins, but numberless small birds (insectivorous and weed-seed-eating) 
were slaughtered. Another ‘bag’ reported to us contained “‘six dozen Robins, 
six Turtle Doves, six Ground Doves, besides Meadowlarks and White-throated 
Sparrows.’”’ It is the urgent wish of this Society that Robins shall be put on 
the list of protected birds, and that game-wardens shall be fined who do not 
arrest persons shooting them. 

Mrs. Kirk Monroe is now on the Executive Committee. She is also Chair- 
man of the Bird Protection Committee of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
but still continues her interest at Cocoanut Grove, where the Library Club 
has offered a prize of ten dollars to the boy or girl writing the best bird 
story. Bird Day has been observed by nearly all the clubs of the Federation, 
and many meetings have been held. 

The prize of ten dollars offered by Doctor Blackman for the best essay 
on ‘Bird Protection,’ to any boy or girl in the high schools of the state, was 
won by Henry T. Dunn, of Jacksonville, Class of 1913. 

At St. Petersburg, Mrs. Tippetts reports many meetings and an exhibition 
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of crayon drawings of birds by pupils of the grammar schools. Prizes were 
given for ‘Bird lists.’ 

Mrs. Bradt is ever-faithful in pleading for birds through the Sunshine 
Society. Mrs. Haden, at Orlando, Miss Crosby, at San Mateo, Mrs. Roe, of 
Orange City, and Mrs. Coulson, of Bradentown, were busy all winter with 
meetings and working for the better enforcement of laws. Encouraging words 
come from Inspector-Warden Pacetti of the conditions about Mosquito Inlet. 
On various unprotected rookeries we feel more men are required, for there has 
been much shooting of Egrets, showing that all money sent to the Egret Fund 
is needed for their protection. 

We have now in Florida ten Federal Reservations. People in general 
may not realize the great difficulty, the discomfort, often danger, connected 
with visiting the swamps and isolated spots where the birds have their rook- 
eries. During the winter some most interesting talks on ‘Bird Notes’ were 
given by Dr. Henry Oldys, of Washington, D. C. 

Swifter, surer and more wonderful in flight than any aéroplane is that 
winged troop that surges back and forth over the North American continent 
twice every year! The mystery of mysteries is this migration of birds, doubt- 
less planned for the ultimate benefit of man; therefore, let man see to it that 
laws are made and enforced to prevent the reckless slaughter of these light- 
ning-express voyagers of the air—Mrs. KincsmMitt Marrs, Chairman of 
Executive Committee. 


Illinois.—The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Illinois Audubon Society 
was held May 18, 1912. The Society was fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, of New York City, who gave a most interesting 
lecture on the ‘Conservation of Bird Life.’ The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Mr. Ruthven Deane, President; Miss Mary Alma 
Hardman, Secretary; Miss Amalie Hannig, Treasurer. 

The Society feels a great loss in the resignation of Miss Mary Drummond 
from the secretaryship. Miss Drummond, in her fifteen years of service, has 
largely made the Society what it is today. Her intimate acquaintance with 
the work and her keen interest in the teachers and children of the state, as 
well as in the protection of the birds, have won for the Society many friends. 
Her interests are still with the Society, although at present she can give 
little time to the work. She has accepted a position on the Board of Directors, 
and in this capacity we shall still have the benefit of her counsel and guidance. 

The Society has made some noteworthy progress during the past year, as 
is shown in the following extracts from the Secretary’s annual report: 

“Our routine work has gone on showing growth in many ways. The 
libraries and sets of pictures have done far better work than last year, while the 
lectures have been used nearly three times as often. Leaflets to the number 
of 16,376 have been distributed as against 9,819 last year. Our editions of 
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the list of bird books and periodicals prepared by our President, and the sketch 
of Audubon’s life by Mr. E. B. Clark, have been exhausted. New editions 
have been prepared, and we have in preparation by Mr. DeVine a list of the 
birds of both northern and southern Illinois, In response to a telegram from 
the office of the National Association in the season of the bitter cold and 
scarcity of food, articles were printed in some of our newspapers, and hun- 
dreds of cards, calling attention to the need of food and shelter for birds, were 
circulated throughout the state. In this matter we were greatly aided by that 
good friend of the birds, Mr. McKeene, State Secretary of our Farmers’ 
Institute. 

“For years it has been our ambition to keep in stock all of the valuable 
educational leaflets issued by the National Association. This year that ambi- 
tion has been realized, as we were able to invest $100.00 for this purpose, 
and we were also aided by the generous gift of $25.00 worth of leaflets from 
the National Association, for which gift we owe many thanks. We hope to 
be able, in many cases, to sell sets of these leaflets to those able to buy them. 

“In 1909, we placed four bound volumes of leaflets in places like Hull 
House, Academy of Sciences, Anti-Cruelty Society office, etc. Last year we 
placed twelve such volumes, largely in public libraries of the state as well as 
in our own city libraries. We have now ready another set of these volumes. 

“Our membership shows an increase of 37 new adult and 784 Junior mem- 
bers. A number of our Associate and Regular members have promoted them- 
selves to the Active list.” 

It is the hope of the Society to place a traveling secretary in the field, 
whose duty it shall be to present the work of the Society to the farmers at 
their associations, to teachers at their institutes, and to people at any public 
gathering where they may be interested in the protection of the wild life 
about them. Illinois should not be behind any other state in the protection 
of her birds and animals. The sale of wild-bird plumage should be prohibited. 
To secure this for the state, we need an endowment large enough to keep an 
energetic young man in the field for at least two years. We cannot hope to 
gain our ends without educating the people to the value of the birds and 
animals, and we cannot educate them without going to them. We hope by 
next year to be able to report the work of such a traveling secretary —MArRy 
AtmA HARDMAN, Secretary. 


Indiana.—The report of our state meeting at Madison, in May, I sent 
you some time ago, and it was printed in Brrp-Lore. Last week a Junior 
Audubon Class was formed at Hammond, Indiana. Miss Herndon, of the 
Irving School, wrote me for the particulars in relation to the forming of such 
a society. Mrs. Wilson, our Extension Secretary, attends to this work, and 
I am sure that by this time Indiana has another local society. I am more 
than proud that it is a Junior Society. 
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I talked with Mr. Amos W. Butler today. He has many good suggestions 
on bird-protection, so a meeting of the Indiana Audubon Society is called for 
Monday, October 28, 1912, in Mr. Butler’s office, Room 93 State House, 
at 3.30 P.M. 

The place of next spring’s meeting will be discussed, lending a helping 
hand toward the Arbor and Bird Day Annual to be issued this year, and 
better bird-protection in Indiana—all these, and more important questions; 
will be discussed. 

Of course, you know the Indiana Nature Study Club belongs to the Audu- 
bon Society. This club has tramps every two weeks, beginning in late spring, 
and continuing all summer up to October. In winter we have lectures every 
two weeks by such men as Dr. C. F. Hodge, Professor Mills, of Colorado, 
and Mr. Alden Hadley, who has spent much time in Florida, and has told 
us of our summer residents down there in winter. In this club there are over 
a hundred members, with a small percentage of young people. 

Mr. William Watson Woollen is President of the Nature Study Club. 
Some of the members who came into the Nature Study Club have also joined 
the Audubon Society. All of this thought for the wild birds, together with 
the excellent work of Miss McClellan, who is at the head of nature work in the 
city schools, has spread, until it seems the fashion to have some song-bird’s 
nest in one’s yard. 

I am sending Mr. Stockbridge’s report from the Allen County Audubon 
Society of Indiana.—E.izABETH DowNHOUR, Secretary. 


Maine.—Lectures before local branches have been given in some parts of 
the state. Local secretaries, in several instances, have given talks before 
schools and Sunday-schools, illustrated by lantern-slides—ArtuuR H. Norton, 
Secretary. 


Maryland.—An effort was made by the Maryland Audubon Society to 
have passed at the last session of the Maryland Legislature an anti-plumage 
bill, which would have prevented the importing of any insectivorous birds for 
millinery purposes. In its effort, the Society had the support of the entire 
press. This was one of many reform bills presented to the Maryland Legis- 
lature. But Maryland, with the other states of our country, will have to learn 
that she must elect the right kind of law-makers before she can hope for model 
laws. 

The consideration of the bill was skilfully postponed until in the rush 
of the last few days there was no time to deal with it. 

However, there resulted a closer union throughout the state of those 
interested in bird-protection, an increase to the Audubon Society of some 
valuable workers, and consequently a brighter prospect of winning our fight 
in the future. 
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About fifteen measures, strengthening game-protection in various counties, 
were enacted.—Mnna D. Starr, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—Since the last report our Society has gained 3,174 
members. Our total membership is now 11,655, which includes 6,254 Junior 
members. 

As usual, we have sent out many educational and other leaflets, warning 
notices in English and Italian, and copies of the laws. Our three traveling 
lectures and four traveling libraries have been in demand, while our bird- 
charts and plates have continued to meet with a good sale. Through the 
courtesy of Prof. Albert T. Morse, our charts, calendar-plates and leaflets 
were exhibited at the Essex Institute. 

Our Society always takes a strong interest in legislation and this year 
has not been an exception. Fewer cases of violations of law have been reported 
than usual. 

Cards urging women not to wear aigrettes, and some giving the address 
of the Society and inviting people to join it were placed in the street-cars 
for two months. 

Letters were sent to the women’s clubs in the hope of enlisting their interest 
and gaining members. 

Early in the year we learned that one of our members had proved her 
interest in our work by giving us a legacy. 

In March we received an invitation from the National Association to 
join in their movement to start Junior Classes in the schools, which we accepted 
with pleasure. It has proved to be one of the most successful plans we have 
ever tried. We were able to report ninety-two classes to Secretary Pearsen 
before school closed in June, adding 1,772 Junior Members to our Society. 
During the summer we got a good deal of material ready to send out this 
fall, and already have received thirteen classes, containing 303 members, 
since school opened. A number of school superintendents and teachers have 
expressed much interest and enthusiasm for the work, and we appreciate the 
kindness and help given by the National Association and the friend whose 
generosity has made it possible. 

In addition to the usual monthly meetings of the Directors, we have had 
a course of four lectures by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason, Mrs. Kate Tyron, Mr. 
Clinton G. Abbot and Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and a meeting to which 
the public was invited, at which one of our Directors, Mr. Francis H. Allen, 
presided and gave a brief report of our work, followed by short addresses from 
Dr. George W. Field and Mr. Edward Howe Forbush, and an illustrated talk 
by Mr. William Lyman Underwood. After this meeting a tea was given to 
the local secretaries and the teachers who had started Junior Classes by one 
of the Directors at her home in Cambridge. 

This year we are bringing out a beautiful new calendar; also a new bird- 
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chart from a drawing by Mr. Fuertes, which is being published for us by 
the Milton Bradley Company, of Springfield. 

In September the services of Mr. Winthrop Packard were secured as Field 
Secretary of the Society. Mr. Packard is widely known as a writer on nature 
topics and the author of many successful books. He has begun an energetic 
campaign for increased membership in the society, instructing and encouraging 
local secretaries, and teachers of Junior Classes.—Jessre E. Krmpatr, Sec- 
retary. 


Michigan.—By the earnest efforts of Jefferson Butler, President of the 
Michigan Audubon Society, great good is being brought about directiy and 
indirectly. In the past year he has given sixty-seven lectures before various 
organizations, including colleges, schools, women’s clubs, sportsmen’s clubs, 
church societies, fraternal organizations. He has directed several outings 
for boys as well as for adults, organized twenty Junior Societies, decided seven 
contests for prizes in schools and wrote twenty-two articles for magazines 
and newspapers. Mr. Butler’s earnestness took him to Washington, where 
he addressed a number of congressmen on the bill giving the federal govern- 
ment control over migratory birds. During the year he deemed it advisable 
to prosecute nine cases and posted fifty signs on public highways and in inter- 
urban cars; also gave warning notices on twenty-two complaints of infraction 
of game law. ; 

Governor Osborn has appointed Mr. Butler State Humane Marshal, and 
he is now in a position to further his good work more directly. He is taking 
up legislative matters, and proposes a bill prohibiting the selling of aigrettes, 
providing for a Game Commissioner and a hunters’ license bill and the abolish- 
ing of spring-shooting. He is also negotiating with the national government 
to have one of the islands in Lake St. Clair set aside as a national preserve 
and nesting-place for Terns and Gulls. » 

Credit is due Clara Bates, of Traverse City, for the splendid efforts for 
bird-study and bird-protection by interesting her readers of the Sunshine 
Department in the Traverse City paper which she edits. Grace Greenwood 
Browne has aided in the good work with articles in the Harbor Beach Times, 
especially interesting to the boys and girls as well as adults. . 

The Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs have an Audubon Committee 
of which Mrs. Edith Munger, of Hart, is Chairman, and through this committee 
many women’s clubs are reached as well as schools. The Secretary has 
delivered several addresses before women’s clubs, schools and other gather- 
ings—she has also distributed hundreds of pages of literature, including 
books on birds and their habits; written articles for the press; had built and 
distributed bird-houses among the children to place about their homes, in 
parks and cemeteries. 

Mr. Wm. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, will again this year give medals to the 
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schools of Michigan for the best essays submitted on birds, as follows: (1) 
Medal for best essay on ‘Esthetic and Educational Value of Song and Insec- 
tivorous Birds.’ (2) Medal for best essay on ‘Economic Value of Birds.’ 
(3) Medal for essay showing greatest knowledge from personal observation 
of life and habits of our common birds. (4) Medal to school or person making 
most successful effort in feeding Quail or other birds during the winter of 
1912-13. (5) Medal for school or person doing most efficient work in pro- 
tecting birds during summer of 1912. (6) Medal for school or person building 
and protecting most successfully used bird-house. (7) Medal for the two best 
photographs, taken in any part of the state, of a wild bird or birds. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction caused pamphlets on ‘Common 
Birds of Michigan’ to be distributed in the schools, the Secretary of the Audu- 
bon Society distributing 6,000 in rural districts; also distributing among 
the farmers hundreds of pamphlets and bulletins secured from the United 
States Government. 

Men, women and children throughout Michigan are joining the army of 
energetic workers out for bird-protection—Mrs. ANNA WALTER, Secretary. 


Minnesota.—A number of public lectures were given in the schools of 
both St. Paul and Minneapolis on game- and bird-protection and bird-study. 
Articles on birds and bird-study were contributed to the papers of the state, 
and the study of birds was encouraged in the boy scout organization. 

During the coming winter the legislature of the state will meet, and an 
effort will be made to have all hunting and shooting prohibited around White 
Bear Lake and Lake Minnetonka, which are the summer resorts of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis people—Dretricu LANGE, President. 


New Jersey.—The Society has made very good progress along the lines 
of its various activities during the second year of its existence. Notwith- 
standing the inevitable loss from removals, resignations and deaths, the 
membership has been increased by 4 new Patrons; 5 Life Members; 91 Mem- 
bers; 14 Sustaining Members; 22 Associate Members, and 8,920 Junior Mem- 
bers, making a total membership of 10,485 on October 3, 1912, as against 
1,076 for October 3, ro1t. 

Legislative work during the year was confined to advocating the passage 
of certain beneficial measures introduced by the Fish and Game Commission, 
and opposing some undesirable bills. The most important legislation which 
this Society had to consider was Assembly Bill No. 50, providing for a bounty 
on the scalps of Hawks, Owls, weasels and foxes, which was earnestly com- 
bated and fortunately failed of passage. 

The enforcement of the Audubon Plumage Law by the Fish and Game 
Commission has been so wise, and yet energetic, that our Society has not 
been obliged to devote any attention to the matter. Several prosecutions 
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have been had for violation of this law, as has been previously recorded in 
Brrp-Lore, and fines in two cases in Trenton netted $460. 

Twelve illustrated lectures were given at farmers’ institutes on the economic 
value of birds, a public lecture at Woodbury, and one at the Y. M. C. A. 
Boys’ Camp, Lake Wawayanda. 

One of the principal fields of activity on the part of the Society during 
the past year has been the stimulating of bird-study in the schools.” By a 
plan of codperation with the National Association of Audubon Societies a 
scheme for such study was offered to the teachers of the state. Every teacher 
forming a Junior Audubon Class of ten or more members and sending in the 
names with dues of ten cents each, received the magazine Brrp-LoreE for one 
year free. She also received a number of special leaflets on bird-study and 
-protection for herself, and a set of ten Educational Bird Leaflets with colored 
plates and outlines for coloring for each member of her class. Each member 
of such class received a Goldfinch Audubon button and became a Junior 
Member of the Society. 

By this means there were formed in the state of New Jersey 411 Junior 
Audubon Classes, with a total membership of 8,910 prior to the close of the 
class season, June 15. This was nearly half of the total result of such work in 
eighteen states operating under this plan, showing how readily the teachers 
and school children of New Jersey appreciated the importance as well as 
pleasure of such study. 

The largest Junior Audubon Class organized (in New Jersey or elsewhere) 
was that formed by Miss Ina C. DeWitt, of Tenafly, comprising 279 mem- 
bers. The second largest class was organized by Miss Florence Cook, of 
Passaic, with eighty members. 

The first class, twenty-five members, was sent in by Miss Hilda E. Pierson, 
of Lawrenceville, on February 26, and the last, eleven members, by Miss 
Vera Stearns, of East Orange, June 3. 

The 411 classes were scattered through 138 towns and every county in 
the State. Newark led with 54 classes; Bayonne was next with 19; Perth 
Amboy had 17; Montclair, 16; Vineland, 12 and Woodbury, 11. Other towns 
ranged from 1 to 8. Bergen County furnished the greatest number of towns 
in which classes were organized—18. ‘The enthusiasm of both teachers and 
pupils was abundantly attested by many letters received from teachers. 

The annual Montclair epidemic of Blackbirds and Starlings, with the 
attendant newspaper discussions, appeared on time. The Fish and Game 
Commission handled the matter with excellent judgment and, while the 
Society kept careful watch on the situation, it was not necessary for us to 
take any action. Wardens of the Commission used various methods to frighten 
the birds from the shade trees, and the tempest in the teapot was abated. 

The Society maintained an exhibit at the Mount Holly Fair, October 8 
to 11 inclusive, consisting of mounted groups of birds, showing ecomomic 
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value of feeding habits, exhibited at the Inter-State Fair, Trenton, last year; 
bird books; enlarged photographs of various birds from life; display of aigrette 
plumes, illegally offered for sale and seized by the Fish and Game Commission; 
colored bird charts and the sign cards of the Society. 

The measure of success attained by the Society during its brief existence 
and the importance of the work that demands its attention suggest the 
earnest hope that some of the many wealthy and philanthropic people of 
New Jersey may see fit by gift or bequest to provide an endowment fund 
which shall insure permanency of financial resources. 

The annual meeting was held at the Washington, Newark, on October 15. 
The business session of the Society convened at 4 P.M. The Board of Trustees 
serving during the past year were unanimously reélected. 

The report of the Treasurer showed receipts of $2,131.57, expenditures 
of $1,345.83, and a balance in the treasury of $785.74. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees immediately followed that 
of the Society. The officers serving during the past year were unanimously 
reélected as follows: President, Mr. George Batten, Montclair; Vice-President, 
Mr. W. DeW. Miller, Plainfield; Treasurer, Mr. John T. Nichols, Englewood; 
Secretary, Mr. Beecher S. Bowdish, Demarest. 

The Board appointed an Executive Committee, to consist of the officers 
and Mr. W. W. Grant, Englewood, and Col. Anthony R. Kuser, Ber- 
nardsville. 

The public session convened at 8 p.m. and illustrated stereopticon addresses 
were given by Mr. Frank M. Chapman on ‘A Search for a Flamingo City,’ 
and Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson on ‘Audubon Work.’—Brrcuer S. Bownisn, 
Secretary. 


New York.—lIt is a pleasure to report the progress being made in bird- 
protection in this state. The interest is manifested in many ways by both 
old and young. The distribution of Audubon literature is constantly increas- 
ing, owing to requests for larger supplies to meet existing needs, as well as for 
the opening of new fields for the work. The teachers are, as they have ever 
been, our loyal fellow-workers, and in the schools a continual advance has 
been made. 

The fidelity and earnestness of purpose of many of our local secretaries 
also cannot be too highly commended. 

The present total membership is 13,683. 

The list of books for bird-students has been revised and a larger edition 
has been issued. 

We are soon to place twenty or more traveling libraries in the hands of 
the Educational Extension Department of the State Library at Albany for 
circulation. The Audubon leaflets will also be supplied for the children’s 
rooms and tables in various libraries throughout the state. 
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The idea which was formed last year of extending the work in a systematic 
manner throughout each county of the state is meeting with marked success 
in the schools. Through the teachers’ institutes, and by securing the codpera- 
tion of the county superintendents of schools, every teacher in a county 
may be reached. This method is particularly desirable with so extensive a 
ground to cover as is the state of New York, and in several counties is achieving 
excellent results. In one instance a recently appointed local secretary, an 
enthusiast in bird- and animal-protection is district superintendent with 
seventy-two schools under her charge. 

The Buffalo Society is now fully organized, with a very able governing 
board, the members of which are working upon various standing committees 
and are pushing the cause of bird-protection vigorously in western New York. 
All of the members of the Buffalo Society have recently joined the State 
Society. 

With the reopening of the schools, the requests from teachers for supplies 
of Audubon material are very numerous and there is every indication of a 
very active campaign for the coming year.—Emma H. Locxwoon, Secretary. 


North Dakota.—The Audubon work in North Dakota was reorganized 
early in May, 1912. At that time new officers were elected, including a new 
Board of Directors, and the place of business was transferred from Grand 
Forks to Fargo. We have been proceeding steadily with the work of reorgan- 
izing the Association and securing a substantial membership. The work has 
progressed somewhat slowly because we began the reorganization just as the 
summer season was approaching and many of our people have been out of 
the city. Likewise the school men of the state have been on their vacations, 
and it was not possible to make progress through the schools. A substantial 
beginning, however, has been made. The plans for future work are pretty 
well outlined so that we feel from now on we ought to make good progress. 
There appears to be a very good spirit among the members; in fact, we are 
looking only for live members who are interested in the work of the Society. 

The membership is not large as yet, being about thirty paid-up members. 
That, however, is a larger membership than the total previous enrollment 
of members. Most of these are new members and therefore represent prac- 
tically new work done. Thus far we have not attempted to form local organiza- 
tions but have confined ourselves to building up the state membership. We 
expect, however, to begin organizing local societies before long. There are 
two or three local societies already formed, but they are not to my knowledge 
in active working condition. The society at Devils Lake is in the best con- 
dition, due to the interest and activity of Mrs. William Folger of that place. 

Our plan of offering Brrp-Lore or Reed’s ‘Guide to Water-Birds’ or Reed’s 
‘Guide to the Land-Birds’ as premiums given with each membership seems 
to be working nicely. It makes an attractive feature in securing memberships, 
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and I am sure will prove effective in keeping up the interest and stimulating 
the activity of our membership. I believe the plan is worth adopting by 
other societies that want live members. A considerable correspondence has 
been carried on since last spring in getting in touch with the people who are, 
or who should be, interested in the work.—W. B. BELL, President. 


Ohio.—Without doubt the most important matter to report is the appoint- 
ment in January, 1912, of Dr. Eugene Swope, as Field Agent for Ohio. The 
desirability of having such an agent in this section of the country had long 
been felt, and the ability of Doctor Swope, coupled with his willingness to act 
in that capacity, made his appointment a source of gratification to the Society. 
The work he has accomplished in his educational campaign in Ohio has far 
exceeded our expectations, and the Society sees the ideal almost realized: 
that is, the perpetuation, through a definite office, of the work which has been 
attempted so far, by volunteer workers. In Cincinnati, the work of the Society 
in connection with the schools and libraries has become a great factor in the 
educational work of the city. But until the appointment of Doctor Swope, no 
efforts to carry the work beyond, into the rural districts of Ohio where it 
was so badly needed, had been very successful. 

To reduce it to figures, it can be estimated that in six months’ time 3,500 
children in Ohio have become members of the Society, who had never before 
been interested, and through these members several thousands of parents, 
relatives and friends will hear something of the value and the beauty of 
birds. The benefits should not be underestimated, since its effect is three- 
fold—first it protects the birds; second, it helps the farmer; and third, but 
by no means least, it creates a new standard of life and appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature to these same individuals. 

The lectures in the libraries in the suburbs of Cincinnati are still as popular 
as ever, and very well attended; there have been some fifty or more talks 
and lectures to organizatidns, schools, churchés, hospitals, etc., and the increase 
in enthusiasm and a growing respect for the work of the Society is due to the 
splendid type of men and women who have so valiantly and with so many 
sacrifices of time, gone forth as champions for their little feathered friends. 

A very satisfactory agreement was reached between the milliners of Ohio 
and the game-wardens by which the former agreed to abandon the further 
sale of aigrettes until the law shall be tested in the higher courts. This was 
especially gratifying to the Society, as it believes in the most peaceful methods 
of enforcing the law that are, at the same time, practical. 

There is a noticeable awakening to a proper appreciation of bird-life in 
Ohio, and the number is steadily increasing of those who preach the gospel of 

“Hast thou learned to know the birds without a gun? 
Hast thou loved the wild flower on the stem, and let it live?” 


KATHERINE RATTERMANN, Secretary. 
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Oregon.—The Oregon Audubon Society has continued its educational 
work during the year by distribution of Audubon leaflets and talks on bird 
subjects. 

Mr. L. R. Alderman, State Superintendent of Public Schools, has con- 
tinued his interest in placing our literature in the hands of the teachers in 
the state; there were twelve Junior Audubon Societies formed during the 
year. These Societies have very intelligent teachers who are interested in 
this subject and are doing fine work with their pupils. 

At the county fairs there were prizes given children for various exhibits 
furnished by themselves, which exhibits included prizes for bird nesting- 
boxes, the models and directions for making the boxes being furnished by 
this Society. These boxes always make a pleasing display and are the cause 
of much comment ard educational explanation as to their uses, and the reasons 
for preserving song-birds, etc. 

During the year, the Oregon Audubon Society gave three notable lectures. 
Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp, Professor of English in Boston University, gave a 
reading from his books. Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, gave a stereopticon lecture, ‘Preservation 
of Wild Birds and Animals’ and Mr. W. L. Finley, President of this Society 
and the State Game-Warden, gave a stereopticon lecture on ‘Bird Life in 
the Arizona Desert.’ These lectures were exceptionally fine and called forth 
much favorable comment regarding the work this Society has in hand. 

The Byron Z. Holmes bequest—$1,200—came into our possession the 
first of the year. This has been invested in a mortgage, the interest of which 
is used for bird-protection. 

The Audubon patrol-boat, the “Grebe,” which has been used on the Lower 
Klamath Lake Reservation, was transferred to Upper Klamath Lake and 
used by the state in protecting birds in that part of the country during the 
summer. Since the Biological Survey recently placed a new boat at Klamath 
Lake for patrolling Klamath Lake Reservation, it was thought the “Grebe” 
could be used for other work, but the building of a dike across Klamath River, 
dividing the Klamath Reservation into two parts, makes it necessary to 
transfer the ‘““Grebe’’ back to the Lower Klamath Lake where it will be used 
in conjunction with the new government patrol-boat. 

This Society wishes to introduce the Cardinal Grosbeak into the 
state. We are convinced they will thrive well here, the climate being mild 
and conditions good. We have the necessary consent of the game-wardens, 
and trust by spring to have a number of pairs to liberate in the state, and 
we hope they will multiply and replenish themselves abundantly. 

Oregon is not slow to recognize the value of non-game bird-protection 
from the viewpoint of economy as well as the claim of beauty and pleasure; 
our bird laws are good, and our lively game-warden sleeps with one ear open 
ready for the first case—EmMa J. WELTY, Corresponding Secretary. 
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Pennsylvania.—For the past year the regular work of the State Society 
has been carried on much as usual. The traveling libraries have been sent 
to the various schools and organizations desiring them, and the leaflets, etc., 
have been distributed through various channels. 

The Society at its annual meeting was fortunate enough to have Mr. 
Henry Oldys, of Washington, D. C., in his wonderful rendering of ‘Bird- 
Notes.’ This was given, not as a fancy sketch with ‘piano accompaniment,’ 
but as taken down, note by note, while listening to the birds, and whistled 
from these notes most accurately and pleasingly. 

The work of the Society, however, has been principally in the new field 
of starting Junior Audubon Classes in the public schools of the state under the 
direction of the National Association of Audubon Societies. During the year, 
113 classes were formed with a total paid membership of 2,349 pupils. 

If the unknown donor of the fund which makes this work possible could 
know the delight with which this plan is received by teachers in small towns 
and outlying country districts, and receive some of the letters the children 
write about their enjoyment of the pictures and bird-study, he would certainly 
feel his gift was not only a help to the bird-protection cause, but a wonderful 
opening up of the delights of nature-study to the children. 

The teachers, on whom so much of the awakening of a child’s love of wild 
birds depends, can, with the help of Brrp-Lore, continue their nature-study 
work systematically through the different seasons of the year, and by writing 
to the State Secretary can receive literature and assistance on special points 
in bird-study they wish to take up with their classes, while the State Secretary, 
at practically small expense, can get in touch with work and persons interested 
all over the state. 

The permanent success of the plan, however, must depend upon the manner 
in which the State Societies follow up the work so ably begun by the National 
Society, and having once sent literature to the teachers and shown interest 
in the work of the children, must keep in touch with the classes formed and 
in every way possible assist those teachers who are endeavoring to develop 
the child’s love of nature. 

The following extracts from two letters show the interested and intelligent 
work the teachers are doing in these classes: 

“The extra leaflets and copies of Pennsylvania Bird Laws came and were 
very much appreciated. The latter were read and discussed in class, and 
the children distributed all the extra copies where they thought they would 
do good.” 

Another teacher writes: 

“T have painted a Snowy Heron, life size, for my talks which are apparently 
popular, and I now want five more sets of leaflets for new members, making 
my club thirty-four in number,”—E. W. FisHer, Secretary. 
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Rhode Island.—The Audubon Society of Rhode Island has been working 
the past year with one object in view, namely, larger membership. This is 
undoubtedly the problem of many State Societies. At present the member- 
ship is not large enough to materially influence legislation, hunting or the 
millinery trade. Neither is it sufficient to provide necessary funds for the 
educational work which needs to be done in the state. 

In April the center of activity of the Society was transferred to the Park 
Museum in Providence, which is in close touch with the schools of the state 
and city. Through the aid and courtesy of the National Association, 1,004 
Junior members have been secured since April 17, 1912, thereby taking the 
Audubon work into many homes where it was not before known. The Society’s 
loan collection and library of over five hundred volumes was also placed at 
the museum where the system of loaning to schools and small libraries through- 
out the state has been continued. In addition a catalogue of the books has 
been issued, and any member of the Society, as well as any teacher, may 
borrow one or more books as in any public library. By the middle of May the 
library was in working order and now has 137 borrowers. Four hundred of 
the books have been used during this short period, and one boy read thirty- 
five different books during the summer. The majority of the users are Junior 
members, although a number of teachers now have books charged to their 
names. 

With this limited introduction into the homes by way of the children, 
we are now sending a college student into the field to make a direct appeal 
for active members. A short experiment of this plan during the summer 
leads us to believe that it will be successful. 

In general there is a great deal of interest in birds among teachers, children 
and parents, and just so far as funds will permit we are endeavoring to main- 
tain this interest and to awaken others to the importance of bird-study and 
bird-protection.—Harotp L. Mapison, Secretary. 


Tennessee (East).—The members of this Society feel that they are to be 
congratulated on the work of their organization during the past year. Much 
has been accomplished in educating the people as to the value of birds. This 
was done largely through newspaper articles, as our daily papers have been 
quite generous in giving us space. Only a few days ago the afternoon paper 
offered us the woman’s page for one issue. As a result of the publicity given 
our work by the press, the Audubon Society is one of the best-known organ- 
izations in Tennessee. 

The Secretary has talked on birds before various schools and other gather- 
ings, and, as she is no longer teaching, hopes to continue this work in the 
schools when permitted, and in other gatherings when invited. Mr. O. C. 
Woodward, under authorization of the Audubon Society, has printed and 
sent out over four hundred circulars to persons who showed an interest in 
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bird-protection by registering at our booth during the Appalachian Exposition. 
These circulars convey a hearty invitation to join us. We do not know what 
the harvest will be, but hope for great results. This feature of our work will 
be continued until the entire field is covered. 

Several arrests have been made by the game-wardens of persons guilty 
of violation of the non-game law, and other persons who had ignorantly trans- 
gressed were warned. . 

Much interest was aroused among the school children, and it was found 
that they were always willing to aid in bringing to justice such persons as 
were guilty of killing birds. 

The first. year of the Society’s activity was almost wholly given to the 
work of bird-protection, but the past year has been devoted to bird-study 
also, thus putting the organization on a foundation that will not easily crumble. 
The work of urging farmers and other land-owners to form game-preserves 
has been continued. 

We enjoyed a lecture by Mr. James Henry Rice, Field Agent of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, which aroused much interest. Those who 
attended the Summer School of the South were entertained and instructed 
by Mr. Henry Oldys, of Silver Spring, Maryland, who appeared before that 
body four times. 

We suffered a serious loss when Mr. H. Tullsen, our President and organ- 
izer of our Society, moved to Taylor, Texas. He and his estimable wife con- 
tinue their membership with us.—Miss MaGNoLiA Woopwarp, Secretary. 


Tennessee (West).—On February 13, 1912, the West Tennessee Audubon 
Society held a meeting at Memphis and decided to disband and to reorganize 
under the name of the Tri-State Audubon Society of Eastern Arkansas, North 
Mississippi, and West Tennessee. 

This action was taken in order to broaden its field of usefulness and by 
codperation with a work conducted by the Agricultural Bureau at Washington, 
and known as the Boys’ Corn Club movement, to carry instruction to the 
farmers throughout the section around Memphis, in regard to the great eco- 
nomic value of the birds. 

The new organization was completed by the election of Dr. R. B. Maury 
as President, Messrs. Bolten Smith, Leon Banks and Dr. T. M. Lowry, Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Percy Finley, Corresponding Secretary, and Wm. John 
Luther, Treasurer. During the past year a growing interest in the birds, in 
their esthetic as well as economic value, has been manifested in the city of 
Memphis and the surrounding country, and bird-protection is now regarded 
as part of the course of instruction in the public schools. The membership 
of the Society has greatly increased, and several lectures with stereopticon 
illustrations have been provided by the liberality of the Goodwyn Institute 
for the coming year.—R. B, Maury, President, 
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Texas.—It is with a sad heart and feelings of utter inability to do justice 
to the subject, that this report of the work in Texas is submitted for the annual 
publication of the history of bird-protection in our state. 

Most of the readers of this bulletin have doubtless heard of the removal 
by death of the recognized genius of Audubon work in Texas, Capt. M. B. 
Davis, of Waco. 

Captain Davis worked untiringly for years for the saving of our feathered 
friends generally, and whenever opportunity came or occasion required he 
trained his guns on the enemies of bird and wild life with such force and indis- 
putable argument through lectures and the press that people sat up and took 
notice. He made war on the gunner and the gun manufacturers until some of 
his good friends thought he would defeat his own objects with his zeal for the 
preservation of useful birds. His lectures throughout the state were continued 
up to within a few weeks of his demise, and just ten days before he passed 
away, on June 18, he dictated a letter to the National Secretary calling attention 
to his work for Heron and Egret life in special localities in this state which 
he said would probably place our organization on a high plane as to that line 
of survey. 

He continued, saying: “There have been many embarrassments, chief 
of which is health on my part, but I forced my way through them all, and 
unless I have a collapse I will turn over to you some very important matter 
on this subject in the near future. 

“If I should merely submit a story of the region bounded by the 
Trinity and Sabine Rivers, I could give a locality which is so vastly wealthy 
in those forms of avian life that I do believe something wholly new should 
be entered upon from the lists of American Herons and Egrets and other 
birds of those tribes compassed within the area I have been searching, 
which is a broad strip of that class of forests in Texas which are vestured 
in Spanish moss, and wherever trees stand close enough together the soil 
is protected for many miles around, producing in abundance the proper food 
for these birds. The group of Herons discovered by me and my surveyor 
in Jasper County have become absolutely safe, and will remain safe, we hope, 
until once more their strangely beautiful white plumage becomes indescribable 
upon the heavens to which they surely belong. 

“Those people who appear to possess knowledge of heronries described 
the bird as ascending to infinite heights, then returning to us rebaptised in 
translucent sheen, which gave them a supernatural appearance.” ° 

In closing, Captain Davis said: “I submit all that I do as coming from my 
heart, which burns with eagerness to accomplish an end in Ornithology which 
shall go ringing down the ages and will eventually give me a place with you, 
Mr. Dutcher, Doctor Palmer and those other gentlemen with whom I have 
consorted all these years.” 

Within a few days after the dictation of the foregoing message, all that 
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was mortal of one of the most faithful friends the birds ever had was laid away 
in beautiful Oakwood Cemetery, followed by the deepest regrets of friends 
from far and near who had known him and his life work. 

If the above letter had been intended for a part of his annual report, it 
could not have been more to the purpose. 

The organization of Junior Audubon Clubs in the schools of the state was 
a part of a year’s work. It will be taken up again together with talks and 
demonstration with charts for the education of the young, now that the schools 
are in session for the year. 

Having studied different methods of bird-protection, laying due stress, 
always, upon wise legislation and favor with the law-makers, we have come 
to the conclusion that educating the children from the kindergarten age up 
through ail the grades to graduation is the surest way of encouraging the 
preservation of birds and wild life; for, after all, the heart to love helpless 
creatures will prevail over the disposition to destroy, and when the boy becomes 
a man he will protect the birds through principle instead of through fear of 
the law. We believe that teaching mercy and kindness should be as much a part 
of the curriculum of our schools as a knowledge of spelling or arithmetic. 

The campaign of bird-protection will be carried up to our next legislature, 
and strong hands will uphold what has already been done in our state, endeavor- 
ing to make better and stronger the laws now upon our statute books. 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs, a section of which held a meeting 
in Waco last April, pledged their support of any legislation the Audubon 
Society might see fit to promote in the future; so, also, did the truck growers’, 
orchardists’ and the farmers’ associations generally offer the bird-protectionists 
their cordial assistance and coéperation. 

We have received hundreds of letters from school-teachers and others 
asking for information and leaflets on the work, and also from agriculturalists 
throughout the state. In every instance the leaflets and Audubon buttons 
have been forwarded with directions for the formation of Junior Audubon 
Classes. There seems to be a general awakening to the fact that a birdless 
world may be the legacy inherited by our children’s children if the dreadful 
destruction of birds goes on many years longer unchecked. 

One of the last pieces of work which the late Captain Davis did was to 
prepare manuscript for a work on ‘Birds and Their Relation to Agriculture,’ 
which will soon be issued by the State Commission of Agriculture, at Austin. 

His plea for the Robin last winter was published in all the daily papers 
of the state, the circulation of which reaches up into the hundreds of thousands. 
It was read in many lands, and we have the satisfaction of receiving personal 
letters commending his efforts to remove that charming visitor from the 
frozen North, the Robin, from the game-bird list of Texas. His work for the 
shore-birds and the Doves has had wide publication, as well as his efforts to 
protect the horned toad and the Pelican. 
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His story of the Christmas toy gun last winter was a plea for the boy as 
well as the bird, and was widely read both in Texas and other states. 

This report has necessarily taken a more personal form than is the custom 
in annual proceedings, but we hope under the circumstances to meet with 
the indulgence and pardon of all our readers.—Mrs. M. B. Davis, Assistant 
Secretary. 


Virginia.—The Audubon Society of Virginia found its first practical 
work of the winter in feeding the birds throughout the state. 

We had an unprecedentedly long cold season with very deep snows, and 
as the birds in this climate are not accustomed to such conditions, they are 
unable to cope with them and perish by the thousands when such weather 
comes. 

We had several hundred bushels of grain sent out from Richmond 
alone. 

The active codperation of the railroads in the quick distribution of this 
food was of inestimable value. 

In addition to this, the appeal for help was made through all the principal 
newspapers of the state, and every section responded to it. 

We opened and maintained Audubon rooms, where our Secretary spent 
three hours every afternoon to receive visitors, answer questions, lend books 
and distribute literature to those interested. 

From there, also, we sent out the school leaflets to the many Junior Audubon 
Societies throughout the state. 

It was our legislative year, and we succeeded in getting the law framed 
prohibiting the killing of Robins at all seasons. This bill met with serious 
opposition, as there are many counties where Robins have long been killed 
and sold by hundreds for food. 

Our Audubon Legislative Game Department did splendid work before 
our legislature toward getting a state game law framed, providing for a 
State Game Commissioner, and paid game-wardens, with resident and non- 
resident hunters’ license provided for. 

We came within a few votes of passing this law, and the educational work 
done was of such a character that we feel reasonably certain of a victory 
next time. 

This department of the Society is now raising a fund to be used at the 
opportune time for distributing educational matter throughout the state 
which will bring our legislature together already instructed for the support 
of such a bill. 

We have answered many letters of inquiry about laws and how to proceed 
to have them enforced. We feel that the general interest is growing and hope 
for increasing good work.—Mrs. W. E. Harris, President 
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West Virginia.—The West Virginia Audubon Society closes its first twelve 
months of existence with a membership of fifty-one, which is an increase of 
twenty-six since the date of organization, October, 1911. Of this number 
eleven are out-of-town members. Our growth has not been rapid, but the 
interest and enthusiastic coéperation of our membership, as evidenced during 
the year, presages a Society in West Virginia that means to “do things.” 

Our monthly meetings have been of interest and well attended. At these 
meetings we have studied and discussed the following birds: Cardinal, Quail, 
Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Bluebird, Catbird and 
Wood Thrush. At different times our program has also included such topics 
as ‘Life of Audubon,’ ‘How to Study Birds,’ ‘Economic Value of Birds,’ etc. 
In July and August, outdoor meetings were held, the time being given almost 
entirely to field work. 

In March the Society gave a lecture free to the public with the Rev. Earl A. 
Brooks as speaker, on the subject of ‘Spring Migration.’ In May we secured 
Mr. Henry Oldys to deliver his lecture on ‘Bird-Notes.’ On the day following 
the lecture, Mr. Oldys conducted three field-trips, one at four o’clock A.m., 
one at nine A.M., and the third at six p.m., all of which were well attended 
and of much profit. These lectures and outings gave quite an impetus to 
our work. 

Through the efforts of our publicity committee and press agent, space 
has been secured in the Sunday edition of the morning city paper and in the 
Saturday issue of a local evening paper, which space is devoted to articles 
in interest of the birds under the head of ‘Audubon Bird Notes.’ Our press 
agent has also prepared several articles for the agricultural and school journals 
of the state and the Arbor and Bird Day Manual. 

Three Junior Societies were formed last winter in the Parkersburg Public 
Schools by teachers who are members of this Society, and all are reported 
as gratifying successes. According to the last report these Junior Societies 
throughout the state number sixteen. 

Through the generosity of a member, the Society was enabled to offer 
prizes for the first and second best and longest list of birds seen in this locality 
between April 1 and October 1, this year, to which contest any boy or girl of 
Parkersburg and vicinity, under the age of sixteen, was eligible. Several showed 
their interest by submitting the required monthly reports. The contest has 
just closed with the first prize, pocket edition of Reed’s ‘Land Birds’ going to 
Carl Bibbee, who submitted a list of seventy birds, and the second prize, a 
year’s subscription to Brrp-Lore, awarded to Herman Deem with a list of 
twenty-one birds. 

Special attention and effort during the coming year will be given to the 
organization of Junior Audubon Societies and the upbuilding of membership 
in the State Society. 

The newly elected Mii are: Miss Ida M. Peters, President; Mrs. W. W. 
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George, Vice-President; Miss Hattie M. Alleman, Secretary; Mr. Geo. Tavenner, 
Treasurer.—Hattie M. ALLEMAN, Secretary. 


Wisconsin.—We are glad to report that the Wisconsin Audubon Society 
has had a successful year. We are just beginning our new fiscal year with 
strong hopes of continued good work. Our monthly publication has been 
issued regularly. This year we are going to make it better than last year, 
largely by planning more carefully in advance. 

There are two undertakings which we attempted with some success last 
year which we wish to call to the attention of our sister societies. A year ago 
this fall, we endeavored to interest municipalities in the feeding of the birds 
that winter in our public parks. This met with some response; Milwaukee 
made a very active beginning and gave much needed help to hundreds of 
Gulls that stayed in the ice-bound harbor. Madison also responded. The other 
undertaking was worked out in Madison alone. Last spring we solicited from 
citizens not members of the Wisconsin Audubon Society one dollar each 
for a fund to erect in a public park a Martin house, and at the same time 
obtained the promise of the Park and Pleasure Drive Association to care for 
it if erected. With comparative ease we succeeded in erecting a colony house 
in time for the birds to occupy it. But what is most important to us is that 
we feel certain that in these ways we have made many people true friends of 
the birds and that we have inaugurated agencies which will continue to work 
of their own accord.—Ro.Lanp E. Kremers, Secretary. 
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Beer, Mrs. George. . 
Behr, Edward H ... 
Bell, Mrs. Gordon... 
Bellard, Miss K..... 
Bement, Mrs. G. F.. 
Bemis, Aibert F.... 
Bemish, Mrs. W. H. 
Benedict, Theo. H.. 
Benet, Miss Lilian. . 
Benjamin, Mrs. A. B. 
Benkard, J. Phillip . 
Bennett, Miss M.... 
Benson, Mrs. L. F.. 
Bent, Arthur C..... 
Berger, Mrs. W.H. 
Bertschmann, Jacob 
Beveridge, Mrs. A. J. 
Bevin, L 
Bigelow, Albert F .. 
Bigelow, Elizabeth.. 
Bigelow, Jos. H.... 
Bigelow, Dr. W. S.. 
Biglow, Mrs. L. H.. 
Bill, Nathan D 
Billings, Elizabeth. . 
Binney, Edwin 
Birch, Mr. Hugh T.. 
Bird, Mr. Chas. S.. 
Bird-Lover 
Birdlovers’ Club.... 5 
Black, Robert C.... 5 
Blair, Mrs. D.C... 5 
5 
5 
5 
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nan 


Blair, Ledyard C.... 
Blakiston, Miss E .. 
Bliss, Miss Kate G . 


Carried forw’d. .$058 


oo 


| 


Brought forw’d . .$958 
Bliss, Mrs. Walter P. 
Bloomfield, Mrs.C.C. 


Blunt, Miss Eliza S. 
Boardman, Miss E.. 
Boardman, Miss S.. 
Boardman, Mrs. W. 
Bogert, Prof. M. T. 
Bolling, Stanhope.. 
Bolling, R. C 

— Foote, Miss M. 


Bond. Mr. Henry... 
Borden, Mrs. E. L.. 
Borden, Emma L... 
Borg, Mrs. S. C.. 
Borland, W. G.. 
Bostwick, a G.W. 
Bowdish, B 

Bowditch, Edward. . 
Bowditch, James H. 
Bowdoin, Mrs. G. S 
Bowles, R. P 
Bowles, Mrs. W. G.. 
Bowen, Miss Jane... 
Boyle, Edward J . 


COUAUMaAaAnananaan 


| Bradford, Mrs. G. C. 


Bradley, Peter B... 
Bradley, Robert S... 
Bragdon, J 

Brandegee, Miss F.. 
Brandegee, Miss K. 


| Brandreth, Courtney 
| Brasher, R. I 
| Bray, Mrs. Maria H. 


Brazier, Mrs. J. H.. 


| Breck, Chas. A 
| Brennecke, George . 


Brewer, 


| Brewster, Mrs. L. D. 
| Brewster, Wm. T... 


| Bridge, Mrs. L. E 


ee IO 


Bridges, Miss F.... 10 


| Bristol, John I. D.. 5 
| Brock, Mrs. R.C.H. 5 


Brooks, Allan... 
| Brooks, Miss M. W. 


10 


Brooks, Miss M. H.. 
Brooks, Mrs. P. C.. 


Brown, Charles E.. 


Carried forw’d.$1,301 


oo 
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Brought forw’d,$1,301 
Brown, Davenport.. 5 
Brown, David 


Brown, Hon. E, R.. 
Brown, Mrs. H. T.. 
Brown, Dr. Laurason 


Brown, Nathan C.. 
Brown, T. Hassall... 
Brown, Mrs. W.H. 
Brown, Mrs. E. C.. 
Brown, Harry W.... 
Brown, Ronald K... 


AMMAaAnannananaanwuaw Vian 
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Budd Lake Nature 
Study Club 
Buffington, Mrs. E.. 
Bulkley, Mrs. E. M. 
Bullard, Mrs. W. S.. 
Bumpus, Dr. H. C.. 
Bunn, C. W 
Burdett, E. W 


Burroughs, George. . 
Burt, Miss M. T... 
Burton, Robert M.. 


Butler, Mrs. Paul... 10 
Butler, Miss a weg 15 
Butler, Miss H. A. 
Buttrick, H. B.. 

Bye, Christine F ... 
Byington, Mrs. L. J. 


5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Cabot, Henry ae 
Cabot, Mrs. H.B.. 5 


Carried forw’d.$1,603 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


pomae forw’d,$1,603 
Cabot, L 
Cabot, Mrs. A. T... 
Cabot, Mrs. W. C... 
Cabot, Powell M.... 


Cady, William H... 
Calkins, Mrs. Flora. 
Calkins, Mrs. W.. 
Callaway, W. T.. 
Camden, Mrs. J. N. 
Cameron, E.S 
Cameron, Sara M .. 
Campbell, Donald... 
Carew, Mrs. L. B... 
Carey, Arthur A.... 
Carhartt, Hamilton. 
Carnegie, Morris T.. 
Carola and Her Bro- 


Nn 
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Carson, "Robert D . 
Carter, "John E 
Carter, Richard B... 
Carter, Samuel T... 
Carty, Mrs. John... 
Cary, Kate 

Cary, William Avery 
Case, Mrs. Brinston 
Case, Mrs. Ermine.. 
Case, Mrs. George B. 
Case, Louise W 
Case, Miss M.R... 
Cass, Marion 
Chadwick, E. J 
Chafee, Mrs. Z 
Chamberlain, C. W. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. 


Chamberlain, W. L.. 
Chamberlain, G. N.. 
Chambers, Frank R. 
Chandler, Miss E... 
Channing, Mrs. W.. 
Chapin, Horace D.. 
Chapman, Frank M. 
Chapman, Mrs. E.. 
Chapman, Mrs. J. J. 
Charles, John B.... 
Chase, Sidney 

Chase, Frederick S.. 
Chase, Mrs. C. S.... 
Chase, Mrs. Alice B. 
Chase, Miss F. A... 
Chase, Mrs. M. M.. 
Cheever, Dr. D. W.. 
Cheney, Mrs. A..... 
Cheney, Mrs. B. P.. 
Cheney, Mrs. C.G. 
Cheney, Mrs. Geo. L. 


on 


Leal 


AanananHtan nanan ouUnuunun 


Carried forw’d.$1,903 


NR 
nu 


Brought forw’d $1,903 
Cheney, Louis R . 

Child, Rev. D. Se 
Child, John H 
Childs, A. H 

Childs, Mr. Eversley 
Choate, Mable...... 
Christian, Miss E.. 
Christian, Susan.... 
Christy, Nayard H. 
Chubbuck, Isaac Y.. 
Church, Fred C., Jr. 
Church, Mrs. George 
Churchill, W. W.... 
Churchill, Miss A. P. 
Churchill, J. R 
Clapp, Mrs. C. R... 
Clapp, Miss Helen.. 
Clark, Miss Anna B. 
Clark, Mrs. C. E... 
Clark, Emil 

Clark, Mr. ° 
Clark, George H.... 
Clark, Miss H. R.. 
Clark, 

Clark, 

Clark, Mrs. Le Vert 
Clark, Mrs. R.M.. 
Clark, Miss Susan E. 
Clarke, Miss Ella M. 
Clarke, Miss H. E.. 
Clarke, Deaconess P. 
Clarke, Miss R. A... 


AMAA nanan aananaUaninanuwn 
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Clarkson, David A.. 
Cleaves, Howard H. 
Clinch, Howard T... 
Clemson, Geo. N.... 
Cleveland, W.H... 
Coates, Sarah H.... 
Clinch, Judge E. S.. 
Cochran, Mrs. G. F. 
Codman, Miss Cath- 


iss M. C. 
Codman, Martha C. 50 
Coe, Miss EllaS... 5 
Coffin, Wm. Edward 5 
Cogswell, Edward R. 
Colby, Mrs. F. C... 
Cole, Mrs. A. A.... 
Cole, Robert C 


Collamore, Miss H.. 
Coolidge, A. Cary.. 
Collier, Robert J.... 5 
Collins, Mrs.C. Hy. 5 


Carried forw’d.$2,280 


25 


88 


nN 
wn 


Brought forw’d,$2,280 
Collins, Ellen 


Colton, Miss C. W.. 

Comfort, Annie 

Comfort, Mrs. Anne 
E 


Comstock, Miss B. L. 
Conant, Miss C.H. 
Concord School 
Conn. Audubon Soc. 
Cone, Caesar....... 
Cone, Julius W 
Coney, Edith A.... 
Congdon, Mrs. H. L. 
Converse, Mrs. C. C. 
Converse, Mr. C. C. 
Cook, Dr. Edward.. 
Cook, Charles S.... 
Cook, Miss L.G... 
Coolidge, J. R 
Coolidge, John T... 
Cooper, Howard M. 
Cope, F. R., Jr..... 
Cope, Mrs. Walter.. 
Corlies, Mrs. C. A.. 
Corning, Mary I.C. 
Cornwall, E. L 
Cotton, E. A....... 
Cotting, Charles E.. 
Courtney,Rt. Rev. F. 
Covell, H. H 

Cox, John L 

Cox, Mrs. Mary F.. 


Crafts, John W 
Craig, Mrs. W. R... 
Crain, Mrs. R. D... 
Cram, Miss Lily.... 
Cramer, Mrs. A.... 
Crane, Miss Clara L. 
Crane, Eller. J 
Crane, I. Seymour... 
Crans, Miss L. C... 


nN 
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Crehore, Elizabeth T. 
Crehore, Frederic M. 
Creighton, Miss E.S. 
Crenshaw, Mrs. W.G. 


J 
Crew, Mrs. H. S.... 
Crocker, Miss D.... 


Cromie, Mrs. G. H. 
Crompton, Cora E.. 
Crompton, George. . 
Crompton, Mary... 
Crompton, Stella is 


Carried forw’d.$2,701 
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Brought forw’d,$2,701 
Crosby, Mrs. Ernest 
Crosby, G. N 
Crosby, Mrs. S. V. R. 
Crossett, Mrs. L. A. 
Crouse, J. Robert... 
Crowell, Mrs. J. S... 
Cudworth, Frederic. 
Culbertson, Mrs. E.. 
Cummings, Mrs. C. 

A., Jr. 

Cummins, Miss A. .. 
Cummins, Miss E. . 
Currier, Benj. H.... 
Currier, Chas. R ... 
Currier, Geo. O 
Currier, Robert H... 
Curtis, The Misses.. 2 
Curtis, Sophia...... 
Curtis, Mrs. G. S... 
Curtis, Mrs. Louis. . 
Cutler, W. Waldo .. 
Cutting, A. Wayland 
Cutting, Robert F.. 
Currier, Robert M.. 
Curtis, Mrs. Chas. B. 
Cushing, M. W 
Daland, Mrs. T.... 
Dale, Mrs. Eben ... 
Dalney, Mr. Herbert 
Dalton, Mrs. James. 
Dana, Miss Ada... . 
Dana, Miss E. A... 
Dana, Miss M. T... 
Dane, Mrs. E. B... 
Dane, Mrs. Francis. 
Danforth, Mrs. H. G. 
Darlington, Mrs.H.S. 
Davenport, Mrs.E.B. 
Davidson, Mrs. F. S. 
Davidson, Mrs. H... 
Davies, Edwar7 H.P. 

(in memoriam)... 
Davis, Miss C. G... 
6 | ae 
Davis, Mrs. G. P... 
Davis, Dr. G. P...; 
Davis, Mrs. W. R.. 
Davis, Walter R.... 
Davol, Florence W . 
Dawes, Miss E. M.. 
Daws, Miss E. A.... 
Day, Mrs. Albert... 
Day, Mrs. Frank A. 
Day, Miss M. F. 
Day, Miss K. S.. 
Day, Miss Sarah J.. 
Dean, Charles A.. 
Dearborn, Miss S.. = 
de Beaufort, W. H.. 
De Coppet, E. J.... 


nn 


Carried forw’d.$3,002 
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NOAM eHN nanny 


| Driver, Mrs. H. M.. 
| Drude, Miss L. F... 


OCGA MaaAaAaaiuaawn Hoan 


| Duane, James May. 


OAAAAMAAaAaAMannanaanao 


tw 


mn 


Brought forw’d $3, 002 
De Forest, H. W... 
Degener, LF 
Denny, E. Inez 
Detroit Bird Protect- 
ing Club.. 
Devlin, Mrs. John E. 
Dewey, Dr. Chas. A. 
Dibble, Mrs. R. W.. 
Dickey, Donald R.. 
Dickson, Mrs. J. B.. 
Dickson, J. B.. 
Dietz, Mrs. C. N.. 
Dillingham, Mrs. T. 
Dimock, George E.. 
Dimock, Ira 
Ditson, Mrs. C. H.. 
Dod, Miss H. M . 
Dodge, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Grenville M. 
Dodge, Rev. D.S... 
Dodge, Miss G. H.. 
Dodge, Mrs. J. K... 
Dominick, Mrs. M. 
Ww. 
Dommerick, L. F... 
Doremus, Robert P. 
Doughty, Mrs. A... 
Dows, Tracy 
Dows, Mrs. Tracy. . 
Drake, Edward E .. 
Draper, E. S 
Draper, Geo. A 
Draper, Mrs. Henry 
Draper, Wallace S. . 
Drew, Miss E. E .. 
Drew, H. J. W 
Drew, Mrs. 
Drexel, Mrs. L. W.. 
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AnHaAaAnaando oun oun 


Drummond, Miss E. 
Drummond, Mary. . 
Dryden, Mrs. C. F.. 


Du Bois, Mrs. J.... 
Du Bois, Dr. M. B.. 
Duer, Mrs. Denning 


Dumbell, H. M 
Duncan, A. Butler.. 
Dunham, 

Dunham, Horace C. 
Duryee, Miss A. B.. 
Duryee, G. V. W.. 
Dwight, Dr. J., Jr... 
Dyer, E. T 

Dyer, Mrs. G.R.... 
Dyer, Mrs. Ruth C.. 
Eastman, George... 50 


AanaAaanan 


Eaton, Chas. Edwin. 5 


Carried forw’d.$3,473 


Brought one d,$3,473 
Eaton, Chas. E 


5 
5 
5 
15 
5 


Eddy, Miss Sarah J. 
Elliot, Mary L. (Mrs. 
Ellis, Mrs. A. V. H.. 
Ellsworth, J. M..... 
Embury, Miss E. C. 
Emerson, Mrs. E. W. 
Emerson, Julia T... 
Emery, Mrs. F.L.... 
Emery, Miss G 
Emery, Mrs. L. J... 25 
Enders, John O 
Endicott, William .. 


Erbsloh, M......... 
Ernst, Mrs. H. C.... 
Estabrook, A. F.... 


Eustis, Frederick A. 
Eustis, The Misses. . 


COMMUN KWH 
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Ewing, Mrs. Felix G. 
Fackler, David Parks 
Fairbanks, Mrs. E.C. 
Fairchild, Benj. T .. 
Fairchild, Mrs. C.S.. 
Farlow, Mrs. L. H.. 
Farnam, Henry W.. 
Farnham, Wallace S. 
Farnsworth, F. B... 
F — Mrs. J. V., 


at athe Miss E. W. 3 
Faulkner, Miss F. M. 


Aaa anwaunun 


Fay, Miss Sarah B.. 200 
Fay, S. Prescott.... 5 
Fearhake, Mrs. Emily 
Rice 
Ferguson, Alfred L.. 
Ferre, Miss Ida H.. 
Ferry, Miss Mary B. 
wi th Judge F. 


5 
5 
Field, Mrs. S. A.. 5 
Finch, E. R.. ey 


Carried forw’d.$4,009 
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Brought forw’d #$4,009 
Finegan, Mrs. T. E 
Finley, William L . 
Fish, A. R 

Fish, Mrs. F. P 
Fisher, Miss E. W.. 


Fiske, Mrs. H. G. .. 
Fiske, Mrs. M. D... 
Fitton, Mrs. S. D... 
Fitz, Mrs. W. Scott. 
Fitzhugh, John D... 
Fitzpatrick, Thos B. 
Flagg, Dr. Elisha... 
Flagg, Mrs. S. G., Jr. 
Fletcher, Miss J. L. 
Fletcher, Mrs. W. E. 
Flint, Kate S. (Mrs. 
RM tAveos cave 
Fogg, Miss G. M. .. 
Folsom, Mrs. G. W. 
Forbes, Alexander .. 
Follett, R. E....... 
Forbes, E. W 
Forbes, Mrs. J. M.. 
Forbes, Mrs. M. J.. 
Forbes, Waldo E.... 
Ford, Miss S. D..... 
Foss, Mrs. E. N.... 
Foster, Henry H.... 
Ford, Miss Lesta.... 
Foster, Macomb G. 
Foulke, Willing B.. 
Fox, Henry 
Franklin, Miss L. I. 
P 


nN 
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CAMUanAaan ounuvUn 


Freedley, Mrs. A. S. 
Freeman, Mrs, J. G. 
Freeman, James G.. 
Freer, Charles L.... 
French, Allan 
French, Miss C. A. . 
French, Miss E. A.. 
Fricks, Dr. L. D.... 
Frissell, A. S 
Frothingham,Mrs.E. 5 
Frothingham,Mrs.S. 2 
Furness, Caroline E. 3 
Gage, Miss Mabel C. 5 
Gaillard, Mrs. W.D. 5 
Gallum, Mrs. A. F.. 5 
Game Protectionist..154 
Gannett, Lewis Stiles 5 
Gardner, Mrs. A.P. 5 
I 
5 
5 
5 
5 
° 
5 


AAA aAwuanauann 


Gardner, Mrs. A. S. 
Garret, Mrs. T. H.. 
Garitt, Miss E. W... 
Garrett, Mrs. E. W. 
Gaston, Miss S. H. . 
Gatter, Miss E. A... 1 
Gavitt, William S.. 


Carried forw’d.$4,528 


° 
mn 


Brought forw’d mae 05 


Gay, Mrs. F. L 

Greer, Mrs. Walter.. p. 
Gellatly, Mrs. J.. 5 
Gelpicke, Miss A. Cs 
George, Edwin S.. 


Gibson, Mrs. py. 
Gifford, Dr. H 
Gifford, O. P 
Gilbert, Alice H.... 1 
Gilbert, Edward H. 25 
Gildersleeve, Ferd... 5 
Gillett, Lucy D 
Gillingham, Mrs. T. 


Seen: Mrs. a 
Goadby, Arthur.... 
Goddard, George A. 
Godeffroy, Mrs. E. 


Goler, Mrs. F. H.. 
Goodell, Mrs. James 
Goodrich, CAG 
Goodrich, Mrs. J. S. 
Goodwin, Dr. A. H.. 
Goodrich, Miss J. T. 
Goodwillie, Mrs. M. 
B 


Goodwin, Amelia... 
Goodwin, Mrs. H. M. 
Goss, Dr. Arthur V. 
Gotthold, Arthur F. 
Grace Church School 
Graham, Mary D... 
Gray, Miss Emily .. 
Gray, Mrs. Horace . 
Gray, Miss Isa E... 
Gray, Mrs. Morris. . 
Gray, Roland 
Greene, Miss M. A.. 
Greene, Margaret... 
Greenfield Audubon 
Society 
Greenway, J.C.,Jr.. 5 
Greenway, G. L.. 5 
Gregory, Mrs. A. K. i 
Gregory, Mrs. R. B. 5 
Greene, Master B... 5 
Grew, Mrs. E. W... 5 
Grew, Mrs. H.S... 10 
Griesheimer, L...... 5 
5 
5 
5 
I 
5 
I 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
5 


Griffin, Mrs. S. B... 
Griffith, Mrs. B.... 
Griffith, Miss M.... 2 
Griswold, Emily K.. 
Groosvenor, G. H... 
Gutterson, Jennie C. 


Carried forw’d. $4,851 
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Brought forw’d,$4,851 
Haass, Mrs. L. H... 

Hadley, Mrs. A. P.. 
Hagar, Eugene B... 


Haldane, E. P 
Hall, Mrs. Bolton .. 
Hall, Edward H.... 
Hall, E. K 
Hallett, Wm. Russell 
Hamill, Eleanor C... 
Hamilton, Miss E. S. 
Hamilton, Mrs. W. P. 
Hamlin, Mrs. E.. 
Hamlin, Mrs. Eva . 
Hamlin, 
Hammond, Mrs. J. H. 
Hansen, Miss E. L.. 
Harding, EmorH.. 
Hardy, Mrs. Richard 
Harmer, Thomas H. 
Harper, Francis .... 
Harral, Mrs. E. B. 
Harrington, Mrs. F. 
B 


Annan ta annninaniananaan oOuan 


Harrison, Mrs. Perry 
Harroun, Mrs. A. K. 
Hart, Miss Mary T. 
Harroun, Elliot K.. 
Hartness, Mrs. Jas.. 
Hartwell, Mrs. C. S. 
Hastings, Alice 
Hatch, Edward, Jr.. 
Hatch, Lyle Payson. 
Hathaway, H.B. 
Hathaway, Mrs. H. 
Havemeyer, John C. 
Hawkins, E. D 
Hayward, Mrs. M.S. 
Hayward, Miss P. L. 
Hazard, Mrs. J. N.. 
Hearst, Mrs. P. A.. 
Heaton, Mrs. R.C. 
Hecker, Frank J.... 
Heller, Mrs David.. 
Helm, Louis 
Henbach, Mrs. G... 
Henderson, J. B., Jr. 
Hendrickson, J. H.. 
Hendrickson, W. F . 
Henkel, Mr. & Mrs. 
Se 
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Hensel, Charles A.. 
Henshaw, Henry W. 
Hentz, Henry 
Hentz, Leonard L.. 
Herman, F. J 
Herrick, Harold... .. 


Hessenbruch,Mrs.H. 5 


Carried forw’d.$5,300 
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Brought forw’d,$5,300 
Heywood, Mrs.G.A. 5 
Higgins, J. L 5 
Hill, Mrs. Gilman C. 5 
Hill, Henry B 
Hill, Mrs. 2 t.. 


nun 


Hills, Mrs. E. A.... 
Hittinger, Jacob.... 
Hoadley, Frank E... 
Hoague, Theodore. . 
Hodenpyl, Mrs. A. G. 
Hodgman, Mrs. W. L. 
Hodge, C. F 

Hodge, D. W 

Hoe, Richard M.... 
Hoffman, Conrad A. 
Hoge, Miss Florence 
Hoguet, Henri A. L.. 
Holden, A. F 

Holden, E. F 

Holden, Mrs. E. R.. 
Holdren, M. E...... 
Hollister, Mrs. G. A. 
Holt, Mrs. Henry... 
Holt, Mrs. R.S .... 
Hood, Mrs. J. N... 
Hookway, W. E.... 


- 
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Hopedale Grammar 
School. . 
Hopedale Park Com- 


- 
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wn 


Hopewell, John..... 

Hopkins, H. Lind- 
. say 

akin. Josephine.. 

Hoppin, Mrs. C. W. 

Hornblower, Henry. 

Hornbrooke,;Mrs. F 
B 


wn 


aaan 


Hosmer, Mrs 
Houghton, C. S..... 
Houghton, Mrs. F.O. 
Hovey, Miss J. F. .. 
Howard, A. O 
Howard, Julia L.... 
Howe, Edith 

Howe, Mrs. J. S.... 
Howe, Miss Louise . 
Howe, Mrs. Lucien . 
Howells, Mrs. F. S.. 
Howland, Emily.... 
Howland, Isabel... . 
Hoyt, George S 
Hoyt, Mrs. E.C... 
Hoyt, Mrs. John S.. 
Hoyt, Walter S 
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Carried forw’d.$5,597 


pee, Miss Anna 


ack Mrs. Chas. 
| Jackson, Ernest 


| Jenkins, Miss L.... 
| Jenkins, Mrs. J. W.. 1 
| Jenks, William...... 


Brought forw’d $5, 597 
Hubbard, Mrs. J. M 
Hubbard, Walter c. 
Hudson, Mr. bap Oe 
Hudson, John E.. 
Hudson, P.K 
Hughes, Miss Ada F. 
Hughes, Mrs. D. M. 
Hull, Miss Beatrice. 
Hull, Mrs. G. W... 
Hunneman, W. C... 
Hunnewell, Mrs. A. 
Hunnewell, Walter.. 
Hunt, Dr. E. W.... 


Hunt, Dr. Emily G . 
Huntington, Mrs. R. 
P 


Huntington, Samuel 
Hupfel, Adolph 

Husey, The Misses . 
Hussey, Wm. H.... 
Hutchins, Mrs. E. W. 
Hyde, Mrs. E.F.... 
Hyde, Mrs. Thos W. 
Indiana Audubon 


Ingraham, E. D.... 
Irondequoit Fish and 


Irwin, Agnes 
Iselin, Mrs. C. Oliver 
Iselin, Mrs. Wm. E. 


Issenhuth, E. C . 
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Jackson, Mrs. E. E.. 
Jackson, F. De M.. 
Jackson, Miss M. C. 
Jackson, Mrs. T. G. 
Jacobs, Samuel K . 
Jacobs, J. Warren .. 
James, Mrs. A. C... 
James, Geo. Abbot . 
James, Henry, Jr. .. 
Jamison, Charles A.. 
Jamison, M. A..... 
Janney, 

Jansen, 

Jaynes, C, P 
Jenckes, John 
Jenkins, George W.. 
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Jenks, Mrs. Wm. F. 
| Jenks, Mrs. Wm. H. 
| Jennings, Dr. G. H.. 
| Jenney, Bernard. . 
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Jesup, Mrs. M. K... 25 
Jesup, Richard M .. 
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Job, Herbert K 
Johnson, Mrs. A. S.. 
Johnson, Mrs. F. S.. 
Johnson, Edward C. 
Johnson, L. J. ..... 
Johnson, Miss M. W. 
Jones, Alfred 

Jones, Arthur G.. 
Jones, B. B 

Jones, Charles H... 
Jones, Mrs. C. W... 
Jones, Charles H.... 
Jones, Mrs. C. H... 
Jones, Esther 
Jones, Frank S 
Jones, Mrs. G. E. . 
Jones, Miss Grace A. 
Jordon, Mrs. Don. 
Justice, Henry 
Kahn, Otte H 
Kanouse, Miss M. F, 
Kean, Mrs. H. F ... 
Keeler, Mrs. C. B... 
Keen, Miss Florence 
Keep, Mrs. Albert. . 
Keith, Adeline S.... 


Kelley, Keiran P ... 
Kemeys, Walter S... 
Kempster, James... 
Kendall, Miss G.... 
Kennard, Fred’k H.. 
Kennedy, Mrs. J. S.. 
Kent, Mrs. C. A.... 
Kent, Edward G.... 
Kerr, Mrs. John C. . 
Kerr, Miss Lois .... 
Kimball, Benj 

Kimball, L. S....... 
Kimball, Mrs. C. O.. 
Kimball, Mrs. L. C. 
Kimball, Walter H. 
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Kneeland, Frances. a 
Knight, Mrs. A.S... 5 
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Brought forw’d,$6,318 Brought forw’d,$6,5907 55 Brought forw’d,$6,88 
Kolbe, Lawrence A... Long, Harry V 15 Mason, Miss E. F .. 
Knowlton, Mrs.M. D. Longfellow, Miss A. | Mason, Miss F. P.. 
Krohn, Irwin M.. M | Mason, Mrs. F. T.. 
Kuehn, Otto L Loomis, Miss M. E.. Mason, Geo. Grant.. 
Kunhardt, W. B.... Lord, Miss Couper.. Mass. Civic League. 
Kuntze, Luther .... Lord, J. Anderson .. Mastick, Mrs. S. C.. 
Kuser, Anthony R.. Loring, Mrs. A..... Mather, Miss K. L. 
Kuser, Mrs. A. R... Loring, Miss Helen.. Matheson, Wm. J .. 
Kuser, Cynthia G... Loring, J. Allen .... Mathews, Mrs. J. R. 
Kuser, John Dryden Loring, The Misses.. 1 Matteson, Mrs. A.. 
Kyle, Wm. S Loring, Mrs. W. C... Matz, Mrs. Rudolph 
Lacey, Milton S.... Lounsbury, C. H.... Maund, Miss M. E.. 
La Forge, Mrs. C. G. Lovell, J. Barton... . Mauran, Mrs. J. L.. 
Lagowitz, Miss H. L. Lovell, Mrs. F. McKim, Le Roy.... 
La Montagne, Mrs. Jr Mayo, Amy L 

M. Lovell, Mary E 
Low, Hon. Seth .... 


McGregor, T. W... 
Lowell, Carlotta R.. 
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Lancashire, Mrs. * dia H. 
Lane, Miss M. 


Means, Charles J.. 
McGowan, ~ gaae J. E. 20 


Langdon, W. G.: or 
Lane, Benj. C 
Langeloth, Jacob... . 
Langmann, Dr. G.. 
Lanman, C. R 
Law, Mrs. B. M.... 
Lawrence, John S... 
Lawrence, Robert B. 
Lawrence, Mrs. S... 
Lawrence, Townsend 
Lay, Herbert 
Learned, Mrs. B 
Lee, Joseph 

ee, J.S 
Lee, Mrs. J. S 
Leeds, Mrs. John G. 
Leeds, John G 
Leigh, B. Watkins. . 
Leland, Wilfred C .. 
Leman, J. Howard . 
Lemmon, I. McC... 
Leonard, Edwin.... 
Lester, Mrs. J. W... 
Letchworth, ~— 
Leverett, Geo. V . 
Levey, W. C. 
Levey, Mrs. William 

M.. oe 


Lewis, Edwin J. 
Lewis, Mrs. H. J... 
Lewis, Mrs. J. oa: 
Lewishon Importing 
and Trading Co.. 
Lincoln, Alex 
Livingston, A. 
Lodge, H. Ellerton.. 
Logan, Mrs. H. A. 
Logue, Mrs. Ida ‘.; 
Loines, Mrs. M. H.. 
—— Town & Land 


Lowell, Mrs. G. G.. 
Lowell, James A.... 
Lowell, Lucy 
Lowell, Sidney V.... 
Loyd, Miss S. A, C.. 
Luce, Matthew 


Lyle, John S 
Lyman, Mrs. F. W.. 
Lyman, Arthur 
Lyman, Miss Mabel 
Lyman, Theodore . 
Lyon, George L... 


Macdonald, Mrs. P. 
B 


Mackay, Katherine. 
MacLean, Mrs.. 
MacRae, 'T. M. D.. 
Macy, Mrs. V. E. 
Maddock, Miss E. 
Maghee, John H.. 
Maitland, ag L. 
Malcom, Mrs. A 
Mallory, Mrs. J. M. 


| Mallory, Mrs. J. M. 


Manvel, Mrs. H. R.. 
Markham, Mrs.G. D. 


Marshall, Chas. C. . 
Marshall, Mrs. E. O. 


Marvin, Chas. D... 
Maryland - Br. Nat’l 
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Unwin 
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Meech, H 

Meier, WwW. Ly a 
Meigs, Mrs. T. B.. 
Melcher, Miss M. E. 


Merrilees, H. C..... 

Merrill, Edwin C... 

Merrill, Miss F. E.. 

Merriman, Miss H... 

Merritt, Mrs. D. F . 

Mershon, Hon. W. 
B 


Metcalf, Manton B. 
Metcalf, Stephen O. 
Meyer, Heloise 
Miles, Mrs. H. A... 
Miles, Mrs. H. E... 
Miller, Carl 

Miller, Mrs. C. R... 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 


. T 
Miller, Mrs. G. M. 
Miller, Paulina E.. 
Miller, Mrs. R. Bea: 
Miller, Rosewell.... 
Mills, Herbert R ... 
Milwaukee Downer 


Minot, Mrs. R. S... 
Mitchell, Mrs. E. E. 


| Mixter, Madeline C. 
| Morgan, E. D 

| Mitchell, Mary 

| Mitchell, Mrs. M. B. 


Montague, R. L.... 


Moore, Mrs. W. H.. 
Moos, Mrs. J. B.... 
Morgan, Mrs. J.... 


| Morison, George B . 
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Ass’n. 5 | Morrell, Edward... 5 
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Brought forw’d,$7,21 
Morris, C. W....... 
Morris, Mrs. D. H... 
Morris, Mrs. J. B... 
Morris, Lewis R.... 
Morris, Robert O... 
Morris, Dr. R. T.... 
Morrison, Mrs. J. H. 1 
Morse, Miss F. R... 
Morse, Mr. H. L... 
Morse, Mrs. J. T., Jr 
Moschowitz, Mrs. A. 
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Moseley, Miss E. F. 
Moseley, F.S...... 
Motley, James M... 
Mott, Jordan L.... 
Muhlfield, F. J.... 
Mulford, O. J.... 
Mulligan, Mrs. E. W. 
Mumford, Mrs. T. J. 
Murphy, Wm. H.. 
Myers, Mrs. H. W... 
McAlpin, D. H., Jr.. 
McAlpin, Mrs. D. H., 
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- 


Jr. 

McCampbell, «oe 5 

. McClymonds, Mrs. 
A.R 


McConnel, Mrs. S. D. 
McCormick, Mrs. S. 5 
McCulloch, Miss \i. 
Rs aires eek 2s 
MacDougall, G. R. 
McDougall, Mrs. W. 
McGaw, Mr. & Mrs. 
Geo. K.. 
McGraw, Mrs. 7. S. 
McHatton, Dr. H. 
Mcllheny, ELA. 
McIntire, Mrs. H. B. 
McKee, Mrs. J. R. 
McKittrick, Mrs. T. 
H.. 
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McPherson, Mrs. A. 
McPherson, Alex... . 
McQuesteno, G. E.. 
New Century Club 
“2, eS 
Newberry, W. F. 
Newell, R. C.. 
Newman, Mrs. R. A. 
Nichols, Arthur M.. 
Nichols, oh SARS 
Nichols, J. W. T ... 
Nichols, Mrs. J. W.T 
Nicholson, Rebecca 
and Sarah 5 
Nicoll, Mrs. Benj... 20 
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Noeth, George E ... 
Norbeck, Miss N... 
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| Oakley, Mrs. T..... 


| Osborn, Miss M. B. 
| Osborn, 


Norcross, G. 


Brought forw’d,$7,509 
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Norristown Audubon 

Club 
Norton, Miss Grace. 
Norton, Miss M. F.. 
Noyes, Mrs. A. M.. 
Noyes, Mrs. H. A.. 
Oakley, Thornton .. 


Olcott, Mason...... 
Oldberg, Mrs. O.... 
Olin, Stephen H.... 
Opdycke, L. E 
Osborn, Mrs. H. F... 


Mrs. W.C. 
Osborn, Wm. R.... 
Ostrom, Mrs. H. I.. 
Ovington, Elizabeth 
Owen, Mrs. M. L... 
Pack, Mrs. Chas. L. 
Paddock, Royce... . 
Page, Mrs. H. W... 
Paine, Mrs. A. G... 
Paine, Miss Ethel L. 
Paine, Mrs. F. W... 
Paine, Geo. M 
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hin R. +. ‘ 
Paine, Mrs. R. ¥. ad. 
Paladin, Arthur .... 
Palfrey, Miss S. H.. 
Palmer, Miss C. H.. 
Palmer, Miss L. S.. . 
Palmer, Dr. T. S.... 
Parker, Edward L...2 
Parker, Mrs. W. R . 
Parmelee, R. M..... 
Parsons, Mrs. A. J 
Parson, Edward H... 
Parsons, Miss K.... 
Parsons, Robert L. . 
Partridge, N. L..... 
Patten, Mrs. W. S.. 
Patterson, Miss A. C. 
Patteresm, Miss An- 
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Pathetwons T. H. H.. 
Patterson, W. F.. 

Paul, Miss Jenny S.. 
Peabody, Geo. A... 5 


Peake, awe Bi. 
Peck, Mrs. Edw. P . 
Peck, Mrs. M. P... 
Saics 
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| Poe, Marga 
| Pollock, 
Pomeroy, Mrs. N.. 

| Poole, Ralph H..... 


Brought + 030 
Perin, Mrs. F. L 5 
Perkins, Miss E 6. 5 
Perkins, Mrs. G. H.. 5 
Perkins, Miss M. R. 5 
Perkins, Russell..... 5 
Peters, Wm. R..... 5 
Peters, Francis A... 5 
Pfarre, Mrs. A. E... 5 
Phillips, AnnaG... 1 
Phillips, Dr.C. E.H. 5 
Phillips, John C.... 
Phillips, Mrs. J. C.. 
Phillips, Hon. J. M.. 5 
Philipp, Mr. and 

Mrs. Moritz B.... 
Philipp, P. B 
Phipps, Henry...... 
Pickman, Mrs. D. L. 5 
Pierce, George W... 
Pierce, Henry Clay.. 
Pierrepont, Anna J . 
Pillsbury, Asa N. J . 
Pilsbury, Frank O... 
Planten, John R.... 
Platt, Mrs. D. T... 
Platt, Miss Harriet . 
Platt, Laura N..... 
Platt, Mrs. O.H... 
retta. 
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Pope, Alexander... . 
Pope, Willard...... 
Porter, Alex........ 
Post, Abner........ 
Post, Mrs. C. J., Jr. 5§ 
Post, Sylvester..... 5 
Post, Wm. §....... 5 
Potter, Miss C...... 5 
Potter, julian K.... 5§ 
Potts, Mrs. F.M... 5 
Potts, Jesse W 5 
Potts, Miss Sarah B. 5 


Potts, Thomas..... 25 
Powell, P. H....... 5 
Powers, Sarah H... 1 
Pratt, Joseph M.... 5 
Pratt, Geo. D...... 50 


Pratt, Leban....... 5 
Pratt, Miss Sarah E. 5 
Preston, Mrs. W.... 5 
Price, Mrs. Geo.... § 
. SS | ee 5 
Prince, F 
Proctor, Henry H.. 5 
Proctor, Mary B... 1 
Prouty, C. N., Jr... 5 
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Provost, Mrs. 
Pruyn, R. C 
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Brought forw’d,$8,532 


ce, ae Re 
Putnam, Mrs. A. S.. 
Putnam, Geo. P. 
Putnam, Mrs. G. P. 
Putnam, J. B...... 
Putnam, F. W...... 
Putnam, Mrs. S. G.. 
Pyne, Mrs. M. T. 
Quincy, H. P....... 
Rackett, Miss M. S. 
Ralph, Mrs. G. F... 
Randolph, Fanny F. 
Rankine, Mrs. W. B. 
Ransford, Mrs. F... 
Rathborne, R. C... 
Rawlinson, Miss E.. 
Ray, Miss Marie V.. 
Reaney, Miss R.... 
Reed, Mrs. Wm. H.. 
Redwood, Mrs. F. J. 
Renwick, E. B..... 
Renwick, Edw. S... 
Renwick, Ilka H... 
Renwick, Mrs. W. C. 
Reynal, N. C....... 
Reynal, Master E. S. 
Reynolds, Dorrance. 
Rhein, John, Jr..... 
Rhoades, Mrs. B. M. 
Rhoads, J. Snowdon 
Rhoads, Miss L. W. 
Rhoades, Mrs. S. W. 
Rice, Mrs. E. F.. 
Rice, J. H., Jr.. 
Richards, Miss A. A. 
Richards, Geo. L.. 
Richards, Miss H. E. 
Richardson, H. H .. 
Richardson, Mrs. G. 
Richie, Miss Sarah.. 
Richmond, Walter. . 
Ricketson, Walton.. 
Ricketts, Miss Jean. 
Riggs, Austen Fox.. 
Riggs, Geo. C...... 
Ripley, E. L........ 
Ripley, Ebed L..... 
Rives, Dr. Wm. C.. 
Robbins, Miss A. B. 
Robbins, Geo. A.... 
Robbins, Mrs. H. D. 
Robbins, The Misses 
Robbins, James M.. . 
Robbins, N. E...... 
Robbins, R. C...... 
Robbins, R. C...... 
Roberts, Mrs. Chas. 
Robert, Samuel..... 
Roberts, Miss C. M. 
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| Rumsey, Mrs. C. C. 


| Russell, J. T., Jr.... 
| Russell, Mrs. W. D. 


oo | 


| Sage, John H....... 


| Saltonstall, Robert.. 


Brought forw’d,$8,829 
Roberts, E. C...... 5 
Roberts, Miss F. A.. 5 
Roberts, James O... 5 
Roberts, Thomas S.. 5 
Robertson, Miss J... 10 
Robinson, Miss Anne 
Robinson, C. A..... 
Robotham, Cheslar.. 
Rochester, Emily N. 
— Mrs. J. 
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D., 
Rockefeller, iene D. 


Jr. ail 
Rockwood, eG... 5 
Rockwood, Mrs. G.I. 1o 
Rodman, Miss E.... 5 
Roe, Miss Alice S... 5 
Rogers, Geo. J..... 5 
Rogers, John M.... 5 
Rogers, Mrs. L.S.. 4 
Rogers, Misses...... 5 
Rolands, Miss A. N. 2 
Roof, Mrs.C.M... 5 
Roosevelt School... 5 
Rosengarten, Mrs. 


PROGR Th. 06s cxiyios 5 

| Rosenthal, J. W.... 5 
@- Sty Serre 5 
| Rothermel, John J.. 5 
Rothwell, J. E...... 5 


Rountree, Mrs. H. 

Tt oe 
Rowley, John....... 
Royce, Frederick P.. 


Rusch. Bis Ai... 33). . 
Russell, B. R....... 
Russell, Mrs. E. L.. 
Russell, Mrs. G. W.. 


Ryan, John Barry... 
Ryman, J. J....... 
Sabin, Geo. K...... 
Sage, Mrs. Dean... 


St. John, Edw. P... 


Sanborn, Mrs. C. F.. 
Sanderson, Miss M.. 
Sands, Mrs. P. J... 
Sargent, Mrs. F. W. 
Satterlee, Mrs. H. L. 1 
Saunders, Miss M... 
Saunders, W.E..... 
Sauter, Fred........ 
Sauter, Jos. V...... 
Sacife, Wm. B...... 
Sawyer, Miss E.... 
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Scheller, Marguirite. 
| Schlesinger, Mrs. M. 


| Sedgewick, Mrs. E.. 


Brought forw’d Mout 16 
| Scarborough, J. V. 
Schwab, Gustav in 


Schroeder, Arthur... 
Schurz, Miss M..... 
Scott, Donald...... 
Scoville, Grace... ... 
Scranton, M. E..... 
Scrymser, Mrs. Jas. A. 
Scrymser, Jas. A... 
Scully, Henry R.... 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. 


Manan nnn ananannnin 


a Be Eres e 5 
Sears, Geo. O........ 5§ 


| Sears, Horace S.... 10 
| Sears, Mary P...... 


Sears, Mrs. S. C.... 
Seccomb, Mrs. E. A. 
Seaver, Benj. F....; 


Seeler, Mrs. E. V... 
Seelye, L. Clark.... 
Seligman, E. R. A... 
Seligman, Mrs. G. W. 1 
Seligman, Geo. W .. 
Seligman, Isaac N... 
Seligman, Mrs. I. N. 
Seligman, Jefferson . 
Seton, Ernest T..... 
Sexton, Mrs. Ed. B. 
Sewall, Helen D.... 
Seward, W. R...... 
Seymour, Julius H.. 
Shannon, Thos. » si 
Shannon, Wn. P... 
Sharpe, Miss E. < 
Ms tele Master M. 
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Shattuck: G. Dicieigicks 
Shattuck, Miss G. A. 50 
Shaw, Mrs. i oe 
Shaw, Louis A...... 
Shaw, Mrs. R. G.. 
Shaw, Quincy A., jr. 
Sheffield, G. St. .. 
Sheldon, Mrs. Ed. B. 
Sheldon, Mrs. H. K. 
Shepard, Emily B... 
Shepard, Mrs. E. E. 
Shepard, Mrs. W. D. 
Sherman, Miss A. R. 
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ae Sa, Ba 5 
P= A }. Pie 5 
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Shoemaker, Mrs. Ed. 5 
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Brought forw’d,$9,551 


Shoemaker, H. W... 
Sane Mrs. H. 


Shostall Mrs. J. L.. 


Shumway, Elene M. 


Sibley, Mrs. E. A... 
Sill, Annie M....... 
Silsbee, Thomas... . 
Sinclair, John E.... 
Skeel, Mrs. R., Jr .. 
Skidmore, S. T..... 
Skinner, Francis... . 
Geade. B. Au... ..... 
Slade, Francis L.... 
Slingluffs, Mrs. K .. 
Sloane, Mrs. Wm... 
Slocum, Wm. H.... 
Smiley, Daniel... . .. 
Smith, Mrs. A. J.... 
Smith, Byron . 3; 
Smith, Mrs. C. 
Smith, C. E. 

Smith, Edward c. 
Smith, Miss C. 


Smith, Eunice Coie. 


Smith, H. A. H..... 
Smith, Henry P..... 
Smith, Mrs. Jos. N.. 
Smith, Laura I..... 
Smith, Mrs. M..... 
Smith, Mrs. R. D.. 
Smith,Prof. R. L.... 
Smith, Theo. H .... 


Smith, W. Hinchle.. 
Smith, Mrs. W. M... 


Smith, Wilbur F.... 
Smyth, Ellison A... 


Smythe, Mrs. Hugh. 


Snyder, Geo. B..... 
Snyder, Watson... .. 
Sommerville, R..... 
Spear, Mrs. Jas..... 
Speare, Mrs. L. R .. 
Sperry, Mrs. Lewis . 


Sperry, Hon. Lewis.. 


Speyer, Mrs. Jas... 
Spilman, Miss A. C. 
Spofford, Paul N ... 
Spooner, Ellen O... 


Spooner, Miss M. L. 


Sprague, Dr. F. P... 


Sprague, Mrs. Isaac. 


Spring, Edward .... 
Sprunt, Jas......... 
Spurlock, Frank... . 
Spurrell, John A.... 
Stearns, Geo. H... .. 
Stetson, F. L....... 


Stevenson, Annie B. 


Stevenson, Anna P.. 
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| Stillwell, Mrs. L. B.. 


| Stone, Chas. A..... 
| Stone, Ellen J...... 
Stone, Herbert F.... 
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| Stout, Mrs. C. H... 
Stratton, Chas. E... 
| Strong, Richard A.. 
| Strong, S. B....... 
| Strong, T. G....... 


| Taber, Sidney R.... 


| Tarbell, Arthur P... 
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| Taylor, Mrs. Wm. R. 
| Temple, J. S........ 2 
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Stewart, A. M...... 

Stick, H. Louis..... 
Stillman, W. O..... 
Stillwell, Maria C... 


Stokes, Mrs. I. N. P. 


Storey, R. C....... 
Stout, Andrew V ... 
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Sturgis, E. M....... 

— Mrs. M. 

Sugden, ‘Arthur W.. 

Sullivan, Florence . 
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Sena, Be Pees ea I 
Sweetser, Mrs. F. E. 
Swezey, Mrs. I. T.. 
Swope, Dr. Eugene.. 


Taber, Mrs. S. R. 
Talbot, Mary... 
Taintor, Chas. W.. 
Talcott, Jas........ 
Tallmedye, Spencer. 
Tapley, Alice P..... 
Tananbaum, Leon... 
Tapley, Mrs. A. P.. 
Tappan, Mary A.... 
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Thayer, Mrs. E. R.. 50 
Thayer, Ezra R.... 25 
Thayer, Mrs. Jas.B. 5 
Thayer, John E ....100 
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there. Herbert E.. 1 
Thayer, Mrs. J. E... 5 
Thayer, Mrs. M. B.. 5 
Thayer, Mrs. N..... 5 
Thayer, Mrs. S.R.. 5 
Thomas, Miss B. H. 5 
Thomas, Mrs. G. C. 5 
° 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Thomas, Gracie I.. 
Thomas, Mrs. L.. 
T homas, Mrs. Theo. 
Thomson, Ernest A. 


Carried forw’d.$10,436 


Brought forw’d $10,436 
Thorn, Mrs. I. B.... 5 
Thorndike, Albert 5 
Thorne, Samuel..... 5 
Thornton, Mary C.. 5 
Tiffany, Mrs.C.L... 5 
Tilt, Allen......... 5 
Tingley, S. H....... 


ye SS Pee 


Torrey, Mrs. E..... 20 
Tower, Mrs. K.D.. 5 
Towne, Wm. E..... 25 
Be a 
Trainer, Chas. W... 
Trowbridge, Wm. B. 
Trube, Mathilde, F. 
Tuckerman, Alfred . 
Tuckerman, Mrs. L. 
Tuckerman, L. C... 
WO: Bh cciscas ss 
Turle, Mrs. Walter . 
Turner, Mrs. Wm. J 
Tuveson, Nels A... 
Tweedy, Edgar..... 
Twombly, John F .. 
Tyson, Miss E.R .. 
Tyson, Mrs. Geo... 
Underhill, W. P..... 
Upson, Dr. H. S.... 
Utler, Mrs. Samuel.. 
Van re a Rev.. 
Francis. . ‘ 
Van Brunt, x ae 
Vanderbilt, ura . 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. J.. 
Vandergrift, S. H... 
Vanderlip, Mrs. F. A. 
Van Dyke, ay | ¥% 
Van Huyck, J. M... 
Van Ingen, Mrs. E.. 


ms. : ; 
Van Norden. Vereres 
Van Wagenen, H. W. 
Velie, Chas. D waeens 
Vezin, Chas.. x 


Vietor, Edw. W.... 
Virginia Audubon 
Society.......... 
Von mE 8 Susan.. 
Wade, H. L... 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Ww. 


Wakely, Dr. W. A.. 
Wakeman, Miss F. . 
Wakeman, Mary F.. 
Walcott, F. C...... 
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Carried forw’d.$10,814 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d se 814 89 


Walker, Alice M.. 5 
Walker, Lydia M 5 
Walker, Olive...... 5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
Walter, Mrs. A. H.. 5 
Ward, Chas. Willis. 5 
Ward, Edward L.... 5 
Warner, Mrs.G. M. 5 
Warner, Goodwin... 5 
Warner, Mrs. C. L.. 5 
Warner, Percy...... 5 
Waren, Bently W... 5 
Warren, Miss C..... 25 
Warren, Mrs. E. W. 5 
Warren, Walter P... 
Waterhouse, Mrs. A. 
Waters, Mrs. F. H.. 
Watkins, John...... 
Watson, Jane S..... 
Watson, J. H....... 
Watt, Mrs. H.C... 
Wead, Miss C. E... 
Weaver, Mrs. B. P. 
Weaver, Walter B... 
Webb, Gerald B.... 
Webber, Mrs. W. G. 
Webster, Edwin S.. 
Webster, F. G...... 
Webster, L. F...... 
Weeks, Andrew G.. 
Weeks, W. B. P.... 
Wehrhane, Chas.... 
Welch, Mrs. P.N.. 
Weld, Mrs. C. M... 
Weld, Rev. Geo. F.. 
Weld, Gen. S.M... 


Wells, Oliver J...... 
Wells, W.S........ 
Wemple, Wm. Y... 
Weston, Helen ..... 
West, Chas. C...... 


- 
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Carried forw’d.$11,068 
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Brought és ,$11,068 89 


Wetherill, W. H 
Wetmore. Edmund . 


Wheelock, Wm. E... 

Wheelwright, a .. 

Whee wi Mrs. H. B. 
— Miss 
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White Miss A. J... 
White, Caroline z.. 
White, Chas. E..... 
White, Miss H. H .. 
White, Dr. Jas. C .. 
White, Leonard D.. 
White, Miss M. A... 
White, Mrs. Wm. M. 
White, Mrs. W. C.. 
Whiting, Mies G.... 
Whiting, Mrs. S. B.. 
Whitney, Miss Anne 20 
Whitney, Milton B.. 
Whiton, Miss M. B. 
Whiton, Mrs. S. G... 
Whittaker, Wm.... 
Widmann, Otto.... 
Wiechers, Adolph... 
Wigglesworth, Geo.. 
Wilbour, Mrs. C. B. 
Wilbour, Theodore... 
Wilcox, Miss A. E. 
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Wildman, Arthur D. 
Willenbrock, Mrs. F. 
Williams, Blair S... . 
Williams, Miss C. D. 
Williams, E. A...... 
Williams, E. F..... 
Williams, Dr. Ed. R. 
Williams, Mrs. F. H. 
Williams, Mrs. I. T. 
Williams, John D... 
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Carried forw’d.$12,121 
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Brought forw’d,$12,121 
Williams, Martha T. 5 
Williams, Moses, Jr. 5 
Williams, Moses. . 5 
5 
5 
5 


Willson, Mrs. C. H.. 
Wilson, Miss A. E.. 
Wilson, Miss A.M. 
Wilstead, Mrs. A... 
Wiman, W. Dwight. 
Winchendon Women’s 
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Winston, G. Owen.. 
Wing, Asa S........ 
Winsor, Mrs. Alfred 
Winthrop, H. R.... 
Wister, Mrs. Owen . 
Witcover, H. W.... 


Woodbury, Wm. L. 
Woodcock, John.... 
Woodward, L. F.... 
Woodward, Mrs. G.. 
Woodman, Edw. W. 
Woolman, Walter... 
Wooster, Mrs. E. C. 
Worcester, Mrs. A.. 
Wright, Glen....... 
Wright, Horace W.. 
Wright, Miss H. H. 
Wright, Mrs. M. O.. 
Wright, M. T...... 
Wright, Mrs. S., Jr.. 
Wright, Mrs. T. F.. 


_ 
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Wyatt, W.S....... 

Yarrow, Miss M. C. 21 
Young, Benj L 5 
Young, Wm. H..... 5 


Zabriskie, Mrs.A.C. 5 
Zollikoffer, Mrs.O.F. 5 


ji Spy $12,365 
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Bird - Lore 


The Report of the Treasurer of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, Ending October 19, 1912 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


Exhibit “B” 


INcoME— 
oh ERE IRREe Re a pm oy ta i Ali Saas naps $8,041 oo 
SN ok ck dex cslemisincsktcrcsdabedauwnss wee 4,324 89 
Interest from Investments... ..... 2... ccccsccsccceccess 17,523 61 
OT SUMS 83S cides. ole e ahd dee ORR SSR RER Ae 42 10 
Educational Leaflets Sales..........cccecvevsszvecesess 1,175 25 
Vow Semmennte, Daek Galas... 06. 6 i5 fcckiive awe Seek ces 132 79 
SG t pk 5.5 2d 5 od 'wkac ves ccds Miwhek gow emauee 259 46 
IN so 63. 50:64 0 hgh phia 6k ake Ween daabanee tee 107 75 
ais da 60 chs bop. Hs 600 one CLO Raee webs yes go 78 
RMIINIR 6.5 ue 5s vist o0s cece Sod cass dueeaee kes cease 17 50 
PRIA a Nonk 65 eo cnde unr anwesgheetaabsebandees ————._ $31,715 13 
ExPENSES— 
Warden Service and Reservations— 
NG Ci cunt ates whee ebteebsiuauccsweee $1,091 00 
MN 655 So kce cute dcesscenesiongdndteein., ae 
Reservation Expenses..........ccessseseeees 40 00 
NE Sci a's ok dd dndne od-aebsenasimeede 124 00 
$1,531 48 
Legislation— 
Massachusetts Campaign................... $1,026 63 
PD. 543 sine db desectvioussencdecgearbun 450 00 
1,476 63 
Educational E ffort— 
T. Gilbert Pearson, salary and expenses... ... $5,920 67 
E. H. Forbush, salary and expenses.......... 1,885 74 
M. B. Davis, salary and expenses............ 200 00 
W. L. Finley, salary and expenses........... 725 11 
Press Information........... RP ENy Sack tee Cp 60 00 
Bird-Lore Extra Pages...............ee000: 945 58 
TR aa sas ee web Oreerhusesenans Menanhe I5I 00 
DINED ns 0.00 a0v-010 clus bn cecockhadsaresie 8 85 
PN 6 addbe sane ec teabua nb ten abpabews 6 oo 
Electros and Half-tones.............+sseeees 387 89 
Drawings and Slides.............ssseeeeees 922 65 
Deas idacdsest od vdns oUhwdn tn wh benodee 148 41 
LAGI. 6.56 6 o's 0:00: dees tasecies 2,782 94 
Bird-Lore to Members.............sesseeees 1,952 10 
TE Ps 6s on 0 eiccccdcbtsccnta acti 102 70 
Von Berlepsch Books............ssscseeess 143 26 
PU, SIO, CEE i vic csicccccnsacdsceted os 68 82 
16,411 72 
Carried forward........ oobaceseens abe $19,419 83 $31,715 13 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, ENDING, OCTOBER 19, 1912, continued 


Income, brought forward............. oa hadi pace $31,715 13 
EXPENSES, brought forward.......... ES $19,419 83 
General Expenses— 
ay Cee CAR eo aise oss cs seven vines $1,300 00 
Salary Cashier and Bookkeeper.............. 934 00 
Salary Stenographers....................06. 1,416 o1 
pT Ter rere eer ere er 558 35 
NN sche ESS ik ssw kn Rep wees eR TORS 614 25 
Telegraph and Telephone.................... 187 86 
Office and Store-room Rent................. 1,080 00 
RED OURS 6.5 disc bcos adie aed ehsa th 280 00 
Envelopes and Supplies..................... 390 39 
New Members’ Expense..............+.+++: 2,470 37 
Miscellaneous Expense...................+. 5901 44 
OCIA TONG. 5 odo os 5s ko lecmmececuvad 22 10 
Cartage and Expressage.................... 109 84 
Ns asd ok ob igh. w ko 0.05 Shae de ee Rare 139 45 
NO acs eet sp vd oes we ctem ewes I2 00 
Depreciation on Boats...................... 219 66 
Depreciation on Office Furniture. Eo hawan ens 92 71 
10,418 43 
Special Contributions— 
North Dakota State Society................ $18 00 
NE PES 6803.08.60 I doen yg iewie sa eae wen’ 1,611 39 
nar aan A 1,629 39 
SOR BOB os cn Kc dcccocispasiees ——__ 31,467 65 
Balance—Surplus for the year.. ast $247 48 


Refunded account expenses of gueceding year. 30 00 


$277 48 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, ENDING OCTOBER 19, 1912, continued 


SAGE FUND—Income and Expense Account 
Exhibit “C” 


INCOME— 
Balance unexpended October 20, 1911........ $1,362 67 
Sy TE AOR ocak ces Sisbaanaooestnende $5,000 00 
National Association of Audubon Societies.... 1,612 39 
PREIS BUCMAOUERS 5 6 onde iicicincs ica cnvedosue 984 37 
7,595 76 
$8,958 43 
EXPENSES— 
NS se anid ppindsdee oandeheneecineneeraee $775 83 
EE ERNE, 6 occanes cbegtnesscksiomensencbanesas 580 80 } 
a Nain dinks ace emeer Hob 4504Kn bese ae eRe 201 37 
os kt eae vidio <wnnie veces gabann se eaanedkesd wee 1,562 39 
I i. cad tsas Cah «4 aan 44 od eee Ree hanes 280 30 
Demme One Miscwllaneos, . «so. oo. cccs ccccctsspancs 69 14 
ono 0% 5 Caleane d 10 40'¢ ae Chk wa saben eeNeeus 124 15 
NN on a ow cn tne eda ankle GNames Ree 654 66 
dias day dip bbe cb eSB Ae OS KUNE Eee 122 36 
I cS coke che nuviee «as ddeee bbban Gees 9 Ov aaeee I50 00 
| ES Ee Tee OP eee e re eet Roe y 233 68 
Ns in nb'ni ds dn.00h wh ctw duce 6p42 io abe tasaa seu 389 40 
EOIN, a 5 .5-50's db o'ccb Aaa COLORS eC ebnaaet 2,548 85 
is cb tk Fas 00% 00k paceace pes’ sbihins Sem eees 88 50 
RG 2 ok a ov cvcnvedwn bid upenes e4ndsngeeaminase 100 oo 
IN tid aie Snid ain acre ep ainewee ud che eiak oe paeea ied 34 14 
7,915 57 
Balance unexpended October 19, 1912.........ceeeseeee $1,042 86 | 
EGRET PROTECTION FUND—Income and Expense Account 
. Exhibit “D”’ 
IncomE— 
ESTE P OL OO EOE FOE ED PO Re Ne Ee $6,610 54 | 
EXxPENSES— | 
Mt ahaa Sa ciuc., i'd Bop nde due Rew eeebaseaceweaus $19 83 | 
Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses...............eeeeeee08 1,597 90° 
NS PERDUE ssic'sa ib co saioh glia h habe AAU ROR OEE treed ib 685 50 
IEE TR nb onc as od be at ivdus meeanetebie eke 452 95 
ONIN 6 Siigsiok ned von cccscdeniin cohedbaekedbaseees go 84 | 
INS cisdt0. 60.00.40 0 eons ddd Kaab paeneee meres 9 228 25 
PR vicbas kegs cet b:ay'c ain od 06 BAG Dany Sot een eee ne EA 16 50 
NIE RMR ono. ovnwcedect eee ateaabeauhe 1,247 30 | 
I tr Es kag onc os pth davdesokdetwolebnihes kewes 598 50 
Be OE oS rs 0c hiv nccncedcvsomdaseinsaeeeceet 75 00 
Miscellaneous Expense.............sccccccsesecsececes 271 j 
5,015 28 


Balance unexpended October 19, 1912.......eccccevesses $1,595 26 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, ENDING OCTOBER 19, 1912, continued 


ALASKAN FUND—Income and Expense Account 


Exhibit “E”’ 
INCOME— 


SOND os a abs 4 coes obs Chewdeedesh aces webaeeh 


ExPENSE— 


OE TIONG 5. 5 sin 5 anskxeb uns bes AN epee sieea ts $29 
INS a Sy 55 3 hs ccooa oe 000 40 e baie adraekdaad eetee 125 
pS RE pete Perey ere Te per my: 250 


Balance unexpended October 19, 1912. .........2see0005 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND—Income and Expense Account 
Exhibit “F’’ 


INCOME— 
| fs. 3 Sones + hen <Baticacanbasaesaueewl $10,000 
pn SE ere Pel yc ee oe Peer Care: 528 
EXPENSES— 
A NS os... a scene eR eae tahesss sabe euen $07 
SONGE BMNOND chs oes chased scbeds sss edqeauand 1,371 
Ny dnc 50-6 wwe 3f 5.0 O80 ge cot dese wane a waa se 208 
NN io had Paik ad velar ek Le 4 ke La RAE tes ak viene 3,380 
PE Cn eee ee CU Pere 713 
NN on oN beads oa pum case dh bebe tekek Grease 196 
NS is hg he eel Dee wire a aag ws PAE eae an eee 380 
RE ere eee sane er rere Oe 168 
SESE Sores er a ree ee eee Ie eo Oa 300 
Telephone and Telegrams........ SS mde tink ses Rikce Be ene es 8 
SNE 035 55.505 < sd debote SAK + spa ees sta Needs han haw 170 
MN sidan: sss Vig SU URS S 3 eee Ok ee oer 631 
SE INE sxc’. bas ag ab a dees bs Kou de ee BURRESS 17 
NEO eee ere par re Nop pera ey e PE POS (Marsan. 150 
EES Re i rat Pi. fr gee > ES ty ayy Rap Te IR 160 
ae ia 5.4 cae cbs sak VEN pe GE Poe eae aoe oan 62 
ON Nb ack os VOR as Uhele Sieh keke hb teeee 28 


Balance unexpended October 19, 1912..........0seeeees 


88 
fore) 
fore) 


$1,000 00 


404 88 


$595 12 


$10,528 17 


8,046 or 


$2,482 16 
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STATEMENT ON RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, YEAR ENDING 


OCTOBER 19, 1912 
Exhibit “G” 


RECEIPTS 
Income on General Fund.................... $31,715 13 
RE ORGS 5 oi 6ias ok wes tnsincedanans 3,884 50 
Mary. Duatcher Fund... .. 02. ccccscsessees's 5 00 
I ie © aa Ao sas con-ns8 0. kina dsm ates $7,505 76 ‘ 
Less—Contributed by N. A. of Audubon 
DG AF 0.0<s oy on weg cl Cone eee ies we 1,611 39 
5,984 37 
Income on Egret Fund...................c000- 6,610 54 
Alaskan Fund..... DN FUSES POPE Me 1,000 00 
Children’s Educational Fund............... 10,528 17 
Amounts refunded account last year’s expense 3° 00 
Total Receipts year ending October 19, 1912...... $59,757 72 
Cash Balance October 20, 1911. :..........+.4. 14,963 61 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenses on General Fund..................++. $31,467 65 
Less—Contribution to Sage Fund............... 1,611 39 
__— $20,856 26 
Investments on Endowment Fund.............. 9,000 00 
Expenses on Sage Fund.................s2s00- 7,915 57 
SG asee<c cbs cushet babe kbs 5,015 28 
SN IE os ko sco Kids Wee 0b ek Vee 404 88 
Children’s Educational Fund............... 8,046 o1 
PUNT TONER 6.0 Sooo 5 os e8i Gee tondens 392 05 
NT WEI so o's kp doen kr asvedes salbens 22 20 
; $60,652 25 
Less—Depreciation charges on Boats and Furni- 
OR SR SPA, a EE eee ee $312 37 
BN ee ae eee 544 41 
——_ 856 78 
Total Disbursements year ending Oct. 19, 1912.... $59,795 47 
Cash Balance October 19, 1912..........0--000: 14,925 85 


$74,721 32 $74,721 


Auditors’ Report 


LAWRENCE K. GIMSON, CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
82 Wall Street > 
New York, October 26, 1912. 
Messrs. J. A. ALLEN AND W. W. GRANT, 
Audit Committee, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Sirs:—In accordance with your instructions, I have made an exam- 
ination of the books and accounts of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, for the year ending October 19, 1912, and present herewith the 
following Exhibits: 


Exursit “A’—BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 19, 1912. 

Exursit “B’—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, GENERAL FuNpD. 
Exuisit “C’—INCOME AND EXPENSE Account, SAGE FunpD. 
Exuisit “D’”—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, EGRET FuND. 
Exursit “E’’—INcoME AND EXPENSE AcCcoUNT, ALASKAN FuND. 
Exursit “F”—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, CHILDREN’S FuND. 
Exarsit “G’—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


All disbursements have been verified with properly approved receipted 
vouchers and paid cheques; all investment securities with Safe Deposit Com- 
pany have also been examined and found in order. ‘ 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Lawrence K. Grson, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


New York City, October 26, 1912. 
Dr. T. S. PALMER, 
Acting President. 

Dear Sir:—We have examined the report submitted by Lawrence K. 
Gimson, Certified Public Accountant, of the accounts of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, for the year ending October 19, 1912, which account 
shows balance sheet of October 19, 1912, and income and expense account 
for the year ending the same day. 

Vouchers and paid checks have been examined in connection with disburse- 
ments, and also securities in the Safe Deposit Company. 

We find the account correct. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) J. A. ALLEN, 


(Signed) W. W. Grant, 
Auditing Committee. 
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Special Leaflets. 


PRICE-LIST of LITERATURE 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 BROADWAY, NEw YorK CITY ‘ 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLETS 


. Nighthawk 
. Meadowlark 


Robin 


. Flicker 
. Snowy Heron 


. Purple Martin 

. Bird Clubs in Schools 

. The Aigrette Loses Caste 
. February 


April— Nature Study 


Organizations 


. In June 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


8. Marsh Hawk 13. Ostrich 

9. Red-shouldered Hawk 14. Barn Owl 

10. American Sparrow Hawk 15. Tree Sparrow 

11. Screech Ow 16. Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
12. Short-eared Owl 29. Herring Gull 


SPECIAL LEAFLETS 


11. August and the Flocking 


12. 


13. 


15. 


Time 

October and _  Prepa- 
rations for Winter. 

For December — Six 
Reminders 

February Hints 


17. Bob-white, the Farm- 


ers’ Friend 

20. How Our Birds Spend 
the Winter 

21. The Horrors of the 


Plume Trade 


The above leafiets published with uncolored illustrations. 


One cent each, ten cents per dozen. 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLETS 


. Mourning Dove 

. Passenger Pigeon 

. American Goldfinch 

. Cardinal 

. Belted Kingfisher 

. Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
. Scarlet Tanager 

. Blue Jay 

. Kildeer 

. Bluebird 

. Red-winged Blackbird 
. Baltimore Oriole 

. Indigo Bunting 

. Purple Finch 

. Snowflake 

. Song Sparrow 

. Barn Swallow 

. Tree Swallow 


34- 


35- 


36. 
37: 
38. 
39- 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 
45- 
40. 


SPECIAL LEAFLETS 


Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
and Golden-crowned 
Kinglet 

American Crossbill and 

White-winged Crossbill 

The Mallard 

Sharp-skinned Hawk 

Bobolink 

House Wren 

Bush-Tit 

Mockingbird 

Orchard Oriole 

Red - headed Wood- 
pecker 

Franklin’s Gull 

Black-headed Grosbeak 

Robin 


6. Bartramian Sandpiper 


Educational 54—-The White Egrets 
Special 14—The Cost of a Feather . 


. Bob-white 

. Cedar Waxwing 

. Chimney Swift 

. Carolina Wren 

. Spotted Sandpiper 

. Least and Semi-palm- 


ated Sandpiper 


. Horned Lark 
. Downy and Hairy 


Woodpecker 


. Hummingbird 
. Yellow - headed Black- 


bird 


. California Quail 
. White - breasted and 


Red - breasted Nut- 
hatch 


to. Wood Duck 


The above leaflets published with colored illustrations and outlines. 
Two cents each, twenty cents per dozen. 


3c. each, 36c. per dozen. 
each, 


20c. per dozen. 


° 2c. 
a ee Feeding of Wild Birds 2c. each, 20c. per dozen. 


~Putting Up Bird-boxes . 


2c. each, 20c. per dozen. 


Separate plates ic. each, outlines 2 for Ic., leaflets only, Ic. each. Prices for larger quantities 
of any of our literature furnished upon application. 


NOTE—Be sure and designate, when ordering, whether Educational Leaflets or 


NATURE BOOKS BY W. S. BLATCHLEY 


I. “GLEANINGS FROM NATURE” 


Special studies on the insects, fishes, reptiles, birds and plants of 
Indiana and adjoining states. Some of the chapter headings are: 


Harbingers of Spring. Katydids and Their Kin. 

Two Fops Among the Fishes. Snakes and Their Habits. 

Midsummer Along the Old Canal. Twelve Winter Birds. 

Ten Indiana Caves and the Animals How Plants and Animals Spend the 
which Inhabit them. Winter. 


“This book can be highly recommended for its honesty and directness of purpose. The essays 
are truthful and give vivid touches of nature, the results of close and sympathetic observation.’ 
av. D. S. Jordan, in American Naturalist. 

“A true outdoor book, well designed to increase the pleasure and interest of an outing.”—F. 
M. Chapman, in Bird-Lore. 


Silk cloth, 348 pp., 15 pls., roo illustrations. $1.25, postpaid. 


Il. “A NATURE WOOING AT ORMOND BY THE SEA” 


The only book treating of the natural history of the East Coast of 
Florida. Contains lists of the insects taken at Ormond, Fla., in March 


and April, with many notes on birds, insects, reptiles, shell mounds, etc. 


“The author i is a true naturalist, and chapters written by a man of this ki nd are worth read- 
ing. This book is beautifully illustrated and is well gotten up in every way.’’—Recreation. 


Silk cloth, 245 pp., 12 pls., 63 illustrations, map.. $1.10, postpaid. 


Ill. “BOULDER REVERIES” 


A series of sketches on the wild life of an old woods pasture in 


Western Indiana. It breathes of nature on every page. 


“ A book delightful in its simplicity, which will address a strong appeal to all lovers of Nature.” 
—Indiana polis News. 
“Tt has given me many an hour of restful and uplifting pleasure.”—Hon. Albert J. Beveridge. 


Silk cloth, 230 pp., 10 pls. $1.10, postpaid. 


IV. “WOODLAND IDYLS” 


The newest and best of Blatchley’s nature books. An appeal for 
the simple life, written in the midst of nature, where only that life can 
be lived. A book for all who love the great out-of-doors, and especially 
for camp-lovers, bird-lovers, botanists, and fishermen. The following 
are a few of the page headings: 


Odors of August. Fisherman’s Luck. 

A Woodland Optimist. Old Clothes in the Woods. 
Simplers and Herbalists. Fire Pinks and Hummingbirds. 
The Earth’s Mold Blanket. How Herons Hunt. 

A Floral Calendar. Evening Wood-Sprites. 


“A better book than this as a ket companion for the camper can hardly be found, for it 
will sharpen his wits to a multitude of little things about him, and will introduce him to a 
of nature that will be right at hand, no matter where he pitches his tent.” —Indiana polis 


“IT have enjoyed it to the very utmost. It takes me back to the old days amidst Matene’s 
wee — pees environment, for which there is no substitute in this world.”—Hon. Chas. W. 
airbanks. 


Silk cloth, 242 pp., 3 pls. $1.25, postpaid. All 4 for $4.00, or 
“Woodland Idyls” and either “Boulder Reveries” or “A Nature Woo- 


ing” f 2.00. 
ing” for $2.00 THE NATURE PUBLISHING CO., 
1558 Park Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE COUNTRY-SIDE 
MONTHLY 


With which is incorporated “‘Science Gossip’’ and ‘‘Country Queries and Notes”’ 


A monthly illustrated journal dealing with all branchés 
of Natural History, including Nature-Study, Microscopy, 
Geology, Astronomy, Photography, etc. With beautiful 
colored plates. 


Edited by E. KAY ROBINSON : 


The official organ of The British Empire Naturalists’ 
Association, and The New Collectors’ Club. 


Annual subscription in America, ONE DOLLAR, post free 


Address, THE COUNTRY-SIDE MONTHLY 
210, Strand, London, W. C., England 


The Condor 


A MAGATINE OF WESTERN 


THE OOLOGIST 


ORNITHOLOGY Has been purchased and is 
Edited by J. Grinnell now published by 
Associate Editor: | R. MAGOON BARNES, Lacon, Ill. 
H. S. Swarth 


Official Organ of wy eee Ornithological 
wd 


Vol. XIV, 1912 


contains the usual interesting articles 
by live, active ornithologists and is 
illustrated by the highest class of 


New Methods; New Blood. 


An illustrated monthly, de- 
voted to Birds, Nests, Eggs. 


half-tones. You cannot afford to The only medium of ex- 
miss a number. change between those inter- 
Published bi-monthly at Holly- ested in these. 


wood, California, Subscription, $1.50 
per year net in advance. Single 
copies, 30 cents each. Foreign sub- 
scription, $1.75. 


NOW IN ITS TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


W Lee Chambers, Business Manager SUBSCRIPTION, 50 CENTS PER YEAR 


R. D. No. 1, Box 73-D 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


STANDARD NATURE BOOKS 


How to Know the Butterflies 


By John Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomology at Cornell 
University, and Anna Botsford Comstock, Lecturer in Nature Study 
at Cornell University. With 45 full-page colored plates and many 
illustrations in the text. vo, cloth, $2.25 net. 


A general treatise on butterflies and a manual of the species of the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, intended especially for beginners and for students of nature. 


Insect Life 


By John Henry Comstock. With full-page plates reproducing 
Butterflies and various insects in their Natural Colors, and with many 
wood engravings by Anna Botsford Comstock. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 net. 


Professor Comstock’s book has taken first place among popular guides to the 
study and identification of insect life. 


Familiar Fish: Their Habits and Capture 


By Eugene McCarthy, with an introduction by David Starr Jordan, 
President of Leland Stanford Junior University. Numerous illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A practical book on fresh-water game fish, with useful counsel regarding rods 
and tackle, fly-casting, camping, etc. 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden 


By F. Schuyler Mathews. With 12 Orthochromatic Photographs 
of characteristic lowers by L. W. Brownell and over 200 drawings by 
the Author. 12mo, cloth, $1.40 net. 

The flowers one finds in the field are here identified, illustrated, and described 
in familiar language. 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves 


By F. Schuyler Mathews. New revised edition. With pictures of 
representative trees in colors and 220 drawings from nature by the 
Author. With the botanical names and habitat of each tree and a record 
of the precise character and color of its leafage. S8vo, cloth, $1.75 net. 


This book has been for some years a standard guide and in its revised form it is 
indispensable to those desiring a knowledge of foliage and of trees. 


Familiar Features of the Roadside 


By F. Schuyler Mathews. With 130 illustrations by the Author. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
In his pictures and text Mr. Mathews describes the flowers, trees, birds and 
insects which are to be seen along a country road. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 West 32d Street New York 
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Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on American birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.”—The Dial. 


Camps and Cruises 
of an Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the eight years in 
which he was gathering material for the now-famous “habitat groups’’ 
of birds at the American Museum of Natural History. With 250 pho- 
tographs from nature by the author. 

**It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction which this volume of adventure 
and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped for this work, must have for the 
bird-lover.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


Sve. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. In a box, $3.00 net 
Bird - Life 

A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 

colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 


Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 
The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one-hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 
“No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.”— Phila. Ledger. 
1t2mo. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing-in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

t2mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our “most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.”” In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops,’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the coéperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and Hors- 
fall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

“Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.”—The Nation. 

Imperial 8v0. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St, New York City 


Hird: Lore for Christmas 


VOLUME of Birp-LoreE contains more than 400 pages of 

text (equal to at least 800 pages of the ordinary 12mo.), 

12 or more full-page plates in color, and dozens of unusual 
photographic illustrations from nature. 


It contains, also, opportunities for every subscriber to come into 
touch with others of kindred tastes, who will share the pleasures 
of one’s discoveries afield, or aid one with information or advice. 


If, therefore, you have a friend who is interested in birds, or a 
friend whom you desire to interest in birds (and we should all have 
the latter!), what could you buy for them with one dollar which 
would be of greater value than a year’s subscription to BirD-LORE? 


Tell us, then, to whom you wish us to send BirD-LORE for you 
during 1913, and we will mail them an attractive Christmas Card 
signed with your name as donor, as below: 


Withia Dewy Mery Chustma § dendyou 
Bird-Lore for 1913 


This card, with a free copy of this (December) number of 
Birp-Lorg, will be mailed in time to be received on Christmas Day, 
and Birp-Lore will follow throughout the year. 


Could: you make a more valuable present more easily ? 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
For Christmas: 


5 Subscriptions or $4.00 BIRD-LORE, Harrisburg, Pa. 


American-made Bird-houses 
for American Birds 


Perfection Bird-houses for the Purple 
Martin. Nesting-boxes for Wrens, 
Swallows, Bluebirds, Chickadees, 
etc. Food-shelters for Winter Birds 


Beautify your grounds and help 
your bird neighbors by securing 
one of our fine Martin - houses 


Our Fifth (1913) Annual Catalogue 
of Bird-houses mailed for 10 cents. 
No sample copies. No attention 
paid post-card correspondence. 


=| JACOBS BIRD - HOUSE COMPANY 
404 South Washington Street, Waynesburg, Pa. 


The Journal of 
Animal Behavior 


An organ for the publication of studies of the 
instincts, habits and intelligence of organisms. 


CONTENTS OF SPECIMEN NUMBERS 


Volume 1, No. 1 
“The Syristnatice Fm | of the painted 
turtle.” By D. 


“Thereactions of Faw to light in different 
periodsof their life history." By S. J. Holmes, 
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mals.’ G. V. Hamilton. 

ing in paramecium.” By Lucy 
M. Day and Madison Bentley. 
“Wheeler on ants” (areview). By R. M. Yerkes. 


Volume 1, No. § 
“Habit formation in frogs.” By A. A. Schaeffer. 
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THE JOURNAL OF ANIMAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Emerson Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The BEHAVIOR 
MONOGRAPHS 


For the publication of studies in be- 
havior and intelligence, which are too 
extensive, or for other reasons too ex- 
pensive, to be accepted by the Journal 
of Animal Behavior. 


Specimen Numbers of Vol. 1 
No. 1. to E eeinasiant of certain instincts 
and chicks.” By F. S. Breed. 
$1 Postpaid 
No. ethods of studying an in ani- 
mals.” By R. M. Yerkes and J. B. Watson. 
$1.25 postpaid. 
Published at irregular intervals at +7 
Boston 


pages with plates and text “cn 
a $3. 30) Ney —_e 


B.: .; at 
“Seenasertpteand inquizies uiries concerning terms 
publication should be addressed to the fanon 
JOHN B. WATSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Md. 
Subscriptions should be sent to 
THE BEHAVIOR MONOGRAPHS 
Emerson Hall, Cam! 


Tried and proven successful for thirty-seven years 


The Agassiz Association 


FOR CREATING AND INCREASING A 
KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF NATURE 


Organizes Chapters (local societies of students) and enrolls Correspond- 


ing Members. 


Send for particulars. 


Enclose 10 cents for Sample Copy 
“THE GUIDE TO NATURE” 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 


Edward F. Bigelow, President 
ARCADIA, SOUND BEACH, CONNECTICUT 


The 
Nature - Study 
Review 


Is a monthly journal devoted to 
all scientific studies of Nature in 
Elementary Schools. The articles 
stimulate interest, afford subject 
matter to grade teachers, and dis- 
cuss Nature Instruction. 


Send for free sample copy 


The Nature-Study Review 
University of Chicago 
School of Education 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| The Benedict Bird-Home 


Made of Brown Heavy Pottery 


Proved to Allure med No warping ney ee 
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perennial delight to bird- ie a ia 
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WHEATLEY POTTERY CO. 
2430 Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohio 


Write Your Own Bird Book 
on the Field, while You Watch 
the Birds. The 


Bird Note Book 


enables you to make a full identification de- 
scription of any bird you see, in a few seconds. 
A great aid to teachers and classes as well as 
to individual bird-lovers. Used in many colleges 
and high schools. Endorsed by F. M. Chap- 
man, E. Thompson Seton, and numerous others. 
Pocket size. Price fifteen cents, or less in 
quantities. Sample pages on request. 


R. H. GERBERDING, 1624 South 11th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 


Bromide Enlarge- 
mentsof Sea Gulls 


On double-weight paper suitable for den 
or dining-room, 14x17, $1.50 in roll, post- 
age paid. Postals of same, over 100 views, 
30 cents per dozen, or $2.00 per 100 as- 
sorted. Also enlargements of Ducks, 
Squirrels, Puppies, etc. 


Send 10 cts. for Samples 
E. NIEBERGALL, Sandusky, Ohio 


A New Bird Book 


THE HOME-LIFE OF 
THE OSPREY 


Photographed and Described by 
CLINTON G. ABBOTT 


Thirty-two full-page plates 

“Tt is capital, and I am so glad you wrote 
it."—Theodore Roosevelt. 

“The remarkable illustrations - a veritable 
triumph of bird photograpty.”—N. Y. Times. 

“Mr. Abbott gives abundant Mee of patient 
labor with field-glass and camera.”— N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

“An interesting and very remarkably illus- 
trated volume.”—Springfield Republican. 

“Should be read by every bird-lover.”’"—Forest 
oud Stream. 

“Admirably composed, from both a literary 
ng and that of ornithological veracity. 
—Cond 

“Full of extremely interesting matter.”— 
London Spectator. 
“Would make a most acceptable gift.”— 
Atheneum. 
Crown quarto, cloth, $2 postpaid 


BRENTANO’S 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 27TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Bird - Lores 
Wanted 


Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6;.Vol. 
II, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. III, Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4; Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 2; 
Vol. VII, No. 1; Vol. IX, No. 3; 
Vol. X, Nos. 4, 5; Vol. XI, Nos. 
1, 5, 6. Lewis F. HALL, 281 
Mill Hill Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6; Vol. 
II, No. 3; Vol. VII, No. 1. J. F. 
FRAZIER, Audubon, Iowa. 


Vols. I, Il, III, VII, X, or 
parts; Vol. XIV, No. 2. J. N. 
SwiFT, Stockport, Ohio. 


Vol. XI, Nos. 1, 5. MISss 
LOUISE B. MAYER, 1211 Putnam 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Vol. X, No. 2. Will exchange 
Vol. XI, No. 3, or pay cash. - 
M. E. HuGer, Highlands, N.C. 


Vol. II, No. 2. Will pay $2.00. 
B. H. SWALES, Grosse Isle, Mich. 


Vol. XIV, No. 2. Will pay the 
usual price for it. DR. M. EMILY 
GARDNER, Margaret Williamson 
Hospital, West Gate, Shanghai, 
China. 


Vol. X, single numbers. Will 
pay cash or exchange. C. M. 
CASE, 7 Holcomb Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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New, Revised Edition of the 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS 
of Eastern North America 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Curator of Birds, American Museum of Natural History 


With Plates in Colors and Black and White, by LOUIS 
AGASSIZ FUERTES, and Text Illustrations by 
TAPPAN ADNEY and ERNEST THOMPSON-SETON 


The text of the preceding edition has been thoroughly 
revised and much of it rewritten. The nomenclature and 
ranges of the latest edition of the “Check-List” of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union have been adopted. 
Migration records from Oberlin, Ohio, Glen Ellyn, IIL., 
and Southeastern Minnesota, numerous nesting dates for 
every species, and many biographical references have 
been added; the descriptions i 3 plumage emended to 
represent the great increase in our knowledge of this 
branch of ornithology; and, in short, the work has been 
enlarged to the limit imposed by true handbook size and 
brought fully up-to-date. 


In addition to possessing all the features which made 
the old “‘ Handbook” at once popular and authoritative, 
the new ‘“‘ Handbook”’ contains an Introduction of over 
100 pages on “How to Study the Birds in Nature,” 
which will be of the utmost value to all students of liv- 
ing birds. 

The subjects of distribution, migration, song, nesting, 
color, food, structure and habit, intelligence, and allied 

roblems are here treated in a manner designed to arouse 
interest and stimulate and direct original observation. 


A Biographical Appendix, giving the titles to all the 
leading works and papers (incheding faunal lists) on the 
Birds of Eastern North America, shows just what has 
been published on the birds of a given region, a matter 
of the first importance to the lead haben 


561 Pages. Cloth, $3.50 net. Flexible Morocco, $4.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


J. Horace McFartanp Company, Mr. Pieasant Press, Harrissurc, Pa. 


A New, Revised Edition of the 


Color Key to 
North American Birds 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With 800 drawings by C. A. Reed 


This work with its concise descriptions of 
specific characters, range and notes, and col- 
ored figure of each species, may be well de- 
scribed as an illustrated dictionary of North 
American birds. 


The introductory chapter and Systematic 
Table of North American Birds have been re- 
set and brought up to date, and two appendices 
have been added. The first contains descrip- 
tions of species, which have been published 
since the first edition of the Color Key appeared. 
The second is a Faunal Bibliography contain- 
ing references to all the more important faunal 
papers on North American birds. The titles 
are so arranged that one can readily tell what 
are the principal publications relating to the 
birds of any given region. 

The book therefore makes an admirable 
introduction to the study of birds and the 
literature of ornithology, and at the same time 
is an authoritative work of reference. 


344 Pages. Cloth, $2.50 net. Postage 22 cents 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
29-35 West 32d Street NEW YORK 


